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XXXI 
ETUDES D’ANTHROPONYMIE ANCIENNE FRANCAISE 


I. OLIVIER 


Pauphilet, dans son article “Sur la Chanson de Roland” 
e (Rom. L1x, 176) a montré l’origine toute littéraire, nullement his- 
torique, du personnage de |’ami “sage” et mesuré du turbulent et vail- 
lant Roland: ce n’est que le poéte Turoldus qui a pu étre amené a créer 
ce contre-type de Roland; 
L’enthousiasme orgueilleux de Roland, la sagesse d’Olivier, ce contraste est la 
plus immortelle beauté du poéme, ou pour mieux dire, il est l’essence méme de 
Pépisode de Roncevaux; la premiére mention d’Olivier auprés de Roland 
présuppose le poéme, et la tombe d’Olivier 4 Blaye est un monument 4 la gloire 
du poéte créateur. 


M. Curtius a ensuite prové (ZRPh ivi, 225) que le duo Roland-Olivier 
dans la chanson francaise s’insére dans une longue tradition ancienne et 
médiévale aimant 4 contraster Achille et Ulysse, fortitudo et sapientia: 
le héros idéal réunit en lui les deux ‘pdles’, alors que la legerie, estultie, folie 
de Roland, contrastée au vassalage par sens d’Olivier, est sa 0B8pis qui le 
ruine. 

Si Olivier est une création nécessaire dans l’économie de la Chanson, 
une incarnation nouvelle d’un vieil idéal héroique, on se demandera 
pourquoi Turoldus a donné précisément ce nom 4 un personnage de son 
invention, qu’il n’avait pas pu trouver dans Einhard: il y a gros a parier 
que le nom d’un personnage inventé doit avoir parlé 4 l’imagination du 
public: il doit avoir évoqué la conception méme qui a présidé 4 la nais- 
sance du caractére. 

Ce que dit de ce nom M. Pauphilet, qui en a pourtant bien senti le 

cété romanesque, reste vague: 

Pour l’ami de Hruodlandus, c’est un nom un peu bien méditerranéen. Tiré du 
calendrier, il appartient 4 la vaste catégorie des noms que tout le monde peut 
porter, et qu’un auteur pense d’abord a donner 4 ses personnages. En somme un 
nom comme Jules, Désiré ou Valére, le type méme d’un nom de roman. 
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[Note: Pourquoi ce nom d’Olivier, choisi pour ce personnage créé de toutes 
piéces? I] n’est pas commun en ce temps. II] n’y a pas de saint Olivier au XI* 
siécle; mais il existe une sainte Oliveria, vénérée 4 Chaumont-Porcien prés de 
Rethel. Deux sceurs, Oliveria et Liberata, filles d’un riche homme de la région, 
vivaient au temps od saint Bertaut, avec son disciple Amand, menait la vie 
anachorétique sur les hauteurs. Elles allaient souvent le visiter; finalement elles 
écoutérent ses conseils et se retirérent “in saltu Calvomontensi.” Deux fontaines 
coulent 1a, dont chacune a recu le nom d’une des saintes. Les malades, les fiévreux 
surtout, viennent pendant des siécles puiser l’apaisement 4 la source de sainte 
Oliviére; il y a 14 un petit oratoire et une trés vieille image. Ce nom symbolique 
de paix, ces guérisons, ces deux sources, composent 4 la sainte un renom de dou- 
ceur fraternelle. Dans la mesure ot ce n’est pas un jeu dangereux et vain de 
toujours chercher des raisons aux romanciers, ne pourrait-on reconnaitre quelque 
lien de convenance, une harmonie, avec le héros qui incarne |’ami et qui oppose 
la sagesse et la modération a la fougue guerriére de son ami?] 


An admettant une influence du nom de la sainte lorraine Oliveria sur 
celui de notre Olivier, qui n’a pourtant rien de pacifique ni d’évangé- 
lique en lui—v. les lignes 2310 du regret prononcé par Roland: 


Pur hanste freindre e pur escus peceier, 
Pur orguillos veintre e esmaier, 

E pur prozdomes tenir e cunseiller 

E pur glutun veintre e esmaier 

En nule tere n’ad meillur chevaler— 


on se demanderait pourquoi la sainte, qui aurait été le modéle du nom, 
portait le nom d’Oliveria, d’autant plus que celui de sa sceur Liberata 
semble bien approprié 4 une néophyte, ‘émancipée’ de |’erreur du paga- 
nisme. Or, le nom Oliviére, en tant que nom de sainte, n’a rien de mysté- 
rieux: Oliba (=Oliva) est le nom d’une chrétienne dans une inscription 
tardive (v. Forcell.-De Wit) et Oliva, nom de femme, se trouve plusieurs 
fois dans le Polyptichon Irminonis: les noms féminins tirés d’arbres, ar- 
bustes, fruits, fleurs continuent la tradition juive, cf. Hadassa, litt.‘myrthe’ 
—le nom masculin Olivier n’en est pas davantage éclairci. 

On pourrait penser, guidé pas les sons, au Mont des Oliviers, appelé 
dans les Ecritures soit Olivetum soit Mons Olivarum, mais en outre du 
fait que la montagne d’ou le Christ a pris son vol vers le ciel, ne figure 
pas dans la toponomastique francaise (v. A. Longnon, Les noms de lieu de 
la France, 111, 376), un *Olivarium ‘Mont des Oliviers,’ théoriquement 
possible, aurait di donner un *Olivar-arius, pas Oliverius, et ce n’est 
qu’en admettant une haplologie que nous arriverions 4 ce de dernier type. 

Le nom Oliv-erius doit étre formé de oliva>a.fr. olive ‘olive’ et (dans la 
Chanson) ‘olivier,’ grace au suffixe -erius si fréquent dans l’anthroponymie 
chrétienne (Eleutherias, Emeterius, Desiderius; de la Delect-erius, cf. 
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Meyer-Liibke, Einfiihrung . . . §255). Or, les Distinctiones dictionum 
theologicalium d’Alanus ab Insulis (Migne, Patrol. lat. 210, col. 881) nous 
aprennent (s.v. oliva): 

Oliva, proprie. Dicitur sapientia divina, inde in lib. Sap.: Quasi oliva speciosa. 
Dicitur justus, unde David: Quasi oliva fructifera. Dicitur Ecclesia, unde Apos- 
tolus loquens ad gentilem populum ait: Tu autem cum oleaster esses, insertus es 
in illis, factus es socius radicis, id est pinguedinis olivae. 


Un passage (Ps. 11,10) comme Ego autem, sicut oliva fructifera in domo 
Dei, speravi in misericordia Dei in aeternum, avec son identification de la 
sagesse (qui consiste 4 croire en Dieu) avec un arbre fruitier domestique, 
est bien dans l’esprit biblique, qui tend 4 exalter le spirituel par la com- 
paraison avec les choses matérielles, particuligrement avec ce qui croit, 
prolifére, porte fruit, donne de la richesse. Le nom de sainte Oliveria in- 
siste davantage sur le cété pieux de la sagesse divine, alors que |’Olivier de 
la Chanson doit étre le sage plutét séculier que nous depeint le célébre 
vers: Rolanz est proz et Oliviers est sages. D’ailleurs, Turoldus, clerc lui- 
méme, n’a jamais vu la clergise et le laicisme complétement distincts: 
dans les lignes pur orgoillos..., pur glutun veintre et esmaier du regret 
cité plus haut, le ton du prédicateur perce: le chevalier de la Chanson est 
un chevalier chrétien et son langage n’est pas essentiellement différent 
de celui du prétre-militant Turpin (sur le c6té traditionnel de ce person- 
nage, cf. en dernier lieu C. A. Robson, Medium Aevum x, 975): Turpin ne 
peut pas non plus voir un Glutum paien sans vouloir le ‘vaincre’ (v. 1230). 

M. Pauphilet continue sa poursuite de l’irréalité in personnage 
d’Olivier en en scrutant |’état civil: 


Son origine, sa famille, son pays? Aussi indéterminés. Le poéte attend la mort 
du héros pour introduire dans le bref “regret” funébre que prononce Roland 
quelques indications biographiques, d’ailleurs parfaitement vaines. Son pére est 
un duc Renier, qui tient la marche “del val de Runers.” Renier est un nom fort 
commun, et par contre ce val de Runers est introuvable; les corrections, Riviers, 
Viviers, qu’on en a pu proposer, ne donnent rien d’acceptable. Une marche 
authentique ediit-elle été si impossible 4 identifier? Dans l’expression méme 
“marche del Val de Runers,” n’y a-t-il pas comme une incompatibilité, un indice 
que ce mot de marche n’a pas un sens bien net, et que le poéte ne suit ici de prés 
nulle tradition substantielle et solide? Cette allittération Renier-Runers a aussi 
quelque chose de singulier. Ne nous livrerait-elle pas le secret du poéte et la 
méthode de son invention? II y a dans le Roland tant de noms qu’on ne retrouve 
nulle part ailleurs, et qu’il est 4 peu prés impossible d’expliquer autrement que 
par la fantaisie du poéte! 


Excellente remarque que celle sur le vague romantique qui plane sur la 
marche del Val de Runners, que j’appuierai par l’observation, que ces noms 
avec val comme premier membre abondent dans notre Chanson pour les 
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terres de Sarrazins, par principe d’origine romanesque; ce sont en général 
des hapax dans l’ancienne littérature: Castel de Valfunde, Val Feree,! Val 
Fuit, Val Metas, Val Venuse, Val Sevree; de Val Tenebrus le glossaire de 
Foulet nous dit: ‘nom, érés probablement imaginaire, d’une vallée traver- 
sée par l’une des routes qui vont de Roncevaux a Saragosse.’ Je reléve 
particuligrement Val Marchis (v. 3208), nom d’une terre promise par 
Baligant 4 un Sarrazin et qui semble comme Ja marche du Val (de Runer) 
renversée: la ‘vallée de la marche’ est probablement aussi fantaisiste que 
la ‘marche de la vallée.’ 

Quant au mot Rumers, je ne risquerai une hypothése qu’avec beaucoup 
d’hésitation: s’il y a une direction sfre a choisir, c’est bien celle, indiquée 
par Sainéan, de ne pas chercher en dehors de la langue francaise, mais 
d’épuiser d’abord les “‘sources indigénes” avant de torturer le nom donné 
dans le poéme jusqu’ 4 ce qu’un nom de lieu ‘réel’? quelconque apparaisse. 
Godefroy a un hapax runer, tiré du glossaire de Glasgow et glosant 
succussarius, ce qui doit signifier un ‘cheval qui marche rudement.’ 
M. A. Castro dans ses Glosarios latino-espafioles s.v. sucusarius €numére 
encore une glose succussarius: cheval trotant, tirée d’un glossaire du 
XV° siécle. Il pense que ce runer est une faute pour roucin parce que 
Du Cange a une glose: “sucurarius [lire sucusarius]: roucin.” Mais si ce 
runer était le méme mot que le terme pseudo-géographique de la Chan- 
son, il ne serait plus isolé, et on pourrait conserver la lecon runer, d’au- 
tant plus qu’il y a une étymologie germanique de ce mot qui s’impose: 
h.a. Raune ‘hongre’ = m.h.a. run(e) ‘hongre’ (cf. frison han-rune ‘chapon,’ 
nl. ruin ‘hongre’), que Kluge-Goetze (s.vv. Raune et Hahnrei) rapprochent 
de la famille de mots all. wrinschen ‘hennir,’ a.sax. wrenio ‘étalon,’ an- 
glosax. wrene ‘sensuel’, suéd. vrensk ‘étalon.’ Or, cette méme famille de 
mots a été sollicitée non pas seulement pour I’a.fr. guaragnon ‘étalon, 
cheval de combat’ =waranio de la Lex Salica (REW 9573), mais aussi, 
par Vising, Nord. Tidsskr. for Filologi, tv, 7 p. 30 et REW 7845a, pour le 

1 Valfunde, Val Feree, Val Penuse montrent le genre latin comme tant de noms de lieu 
(p.ex. Vautorte, REW s.v. vallis), A cété de Val Tenebrus qui a le genre normal en fr.; Val 
Metaz contiendra |’adjectif latin metatus, de castra metata, agrum metari ‘délimiter les bornes 
d’un champ’: c’est donc une vallée contenant un camp militaire—on voit que Turoldus 
imagine ses noms en empruntant au latin. Val feree sera apparenté a I’a.fr. chemin ferré 
‘pavé,’ voir Meyer-Liibke, Zeitschr. f. Ortsnamenforsch., 11, 222 et FEW s.v.ferrum, 
note 22. 

2 C’est ainsi que je me refuse 4 voir un Waltharius de Ulmo dans le Gualter del Hum ou de 
Hums de la Chanson (Foulet dans le glossaire, aprés Boissonnade), puisqu’il n’y a pas de 
représentant monosyllabique de ulmus dans le francais courant: pourquoi ne pas se con- 
tenter du rapprochement plus ancien avec le Waltharius qui a vécu chez les Huns (cf. Hums 
‘Huns’ au v. 3254): un Gautier de Huns est un G. [venu] du pays des Huns ou du Hun 
(singulier collectif comme dans l’ennemi, a.fr. ost etc.; l’absence de |’article devant la forme 
au pluriel de Huns s’explique par l’équivalence de Huns avec ‘pays des H.’). 
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roman *runcinus > fr. roussin, roncin ‘Arbeitspferd,’ ‘starkes Pferd min- 
derer Rasse.’ D’aprés Falk-Torp le sens originaire de cette famille ger- 
manique serait ‘hennir a |’époque du rut.’ Dans *runcinus, il y aurait donc 
un développement *(w)runsk-in->roncin. Pour la chute du w- dans un 
mot relativement récent, alors que wr- montre dans des mots plus anciens 
comme guaragnon ou wratja>garance l’anaptyxe wr>guar-, on pourrait 
comparer I’a. fr. et a.prov. ranc ‘clochant’ de (w)rank ‘tordu,’ cf. Gamill- 
scheg, Romania Germanica, 1,273. Si roncin et runer (=*(w)runsk-in et 
*(w)run-arius, pour le suffixe cf. admissarius, succussarius, etc.) étaient 
des mots indépendants tirés de la méme racine et montrant 4 l’origine la 
méme signification ‘étalon,’ il n’y a aucune raison de sacrifier runer dans 
le Glossaire de Glasgow 4 roncin roncin se trouve dans la Chanson de 
Roland joint & sommier (v. 756 ne n’i perdrat ne runcin ne sumer) au sens, 
évidemment secondaire, de ‘cheval de charge’—pourquoi runer *’étalon’ 
ou ‘cheval de charge’ ne serait-il pas présent dans ce Val de Runers, qui 
serait une ‘vallée de chevaux de charge,’ c’est 4 dire une contrée produc- 
tive en chevaux, comparable au Perche, au Pinzgau? 


Il. PEPIN LE BREF 


G. Paris, dans Mélanges de littérature francaise (“La légende de Pépin 
‘le Bref’”’), a constaté que le surnom, devenu inséparable du nom roi 
carolingien a son “origine dans la poésie et non dans la réalité”’ et “‘qu’il 
est intimement lié 4 l’épisode de son combat contre un lion que raconte 
déja Notker le Bégue”’ (Pépin accomplit cet exploit “‘sachant que les prin- 
cipaux chefs francs le méprisent [évidemment 4 cause “de sa petite taille],” 
pour pouvoir leur dire: “Croyez-vous que je puisse étre votre maitre? 
N’avez-vous pas entendu raconter ce que le petit David a fait 4 l’immense 
Goliath ou le tout petit (brevissimus) Alexandre a ses gigantesques com- 
pagnons?”’). L’explication psychologique de la tradition légendaire ad- 
mettant la petite taille de Pépin, pére de Charlemagne, serait celle-ci: 
“imagination se plaisait au contraste de sa petitesse avec la grandeur 
légendaire de son fils.”’ Sur l’épithéte, G. Paris nous enseigne “que jamais 
dans les textes francais du moyen 4ge on ne trouve ce Pépin le Bref que 
nos livres d’histoire se transmettent depuis la Renaissance: la forme Bref 
vient du Brevis des chroniqueurs latins, brief n’ayant pas plus ce sens 
[latin!] en ancien francais que bref en francais moderne.” Les chansons de 
geste disent Pepin le petit etc. Quant au nom Pépin lui-méme, G. Paris 
s’oppose a la suggestion de Berthelot: “Le surnom. . . le Bref parait n’étre 
qu’une traduction de son nom méme de Pépin”’ dans ces termes (p. 188, 
n. 1): 


Je ne sais ov l’auteur a pris cette idée. Le nom de Pippin, qui... apparait la 
premiére fois avec Pépin le vieux . . . , grand-pére maternel de Pépin le Moyen, 
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et n’a jamais été porté que par ses descendants, est d’une origine inconnue, d’une 
forme assez singuliére et d’une signification tout a fait obscure. 


A la note 1 de la p. 182 Paris dit encore: “L’histoire du nom pépin, 
d’origine inconnue et propre au francais, est pareille 4 celle du nom propre”’ 
(qui dérive d’un Pippinu dissimilé> Pepin ou Pépin, avec les variantes 
Peupin, Pupin, Po(u)pin). 

Je soutiendrai ici la thése de Berthelot, 4 savoir que le surnom Pippinus 
Brevis et Vhistoire de la petitesse de taille de ce roi découlent du sens 
originaire du nom propre Pippinus, qui signifiait 4 l’origine ‘petit.’ 

Pour l’appellatif pépin ‘petit noyau’ l’explication hypothétique de 
Bloch-von Wartburg me semble indéniable (plus vraisemblable que le 
pepo, onis ou -inis REW 6395): 

Peut-étre formé comme l’esp. pepita...et Vitalien pippolo ‘pépin,’ avec un 
radical du langage enfantin, servant 4 désigner des choses menues, cf. le lat. 
pipinna ‘verge de petit garcon.’ 

Le rapport de l’esp. chico ’petit’ avec le fr. chicot, chiquet, ital. cigolo ‘petit 
morceau,’ vén. sigolo ‘pépin de raisin’ etc. (REW 245lb et 9653) est un 
paralléle sémantique évident. Le lat. pipinna, qui s’accorde si bien avec 
les mots enfantins pisinnus, pitzinnus, esp. pequeho (REW 6550) quant 
au suffixe, et avec pupus, *puppus (>fr. poupée etc., cf. Ivan Pauli, “En- 
fant, garcon, fille” p. 40) quant au radical, refléte un latin pop. *pipinnus 
ou *pipinus expressif, désignant A l’origine un petit enfant: cf. encore 
véron. brescia. pipinn-pipina, frioul. pipin, pipine ‘bambolina, fanciullina’ 
(Pauli p.44; 4 l’origine peut-étre dérivé de pipi, terme avec lequel on 
appelle les oiseaux; véron. sav. vaud. pipina ‘poulet,’ Fr. Kocher, Redu- 
plikationsbildungen, p.47; cf. lat pipio ‘pigion,’ fr. pépier et p.-é. pépie). Il 
y aun fr. familier pipine ‘Piephahn=(minnliches Glied)’ d’aprés Sachs- 
Villatte, qui est certainement en rapport avec (faire) pipi et rappelle le 
lat. pipinna. 

Je ne vois aucune raison qui empécherait d’identifier le nom propre 
Pépin, qui, comme G. Paris le note, partage le sort phonétique de |’appel- 
latif pépin, avec ce dernier, soit au sens originaire hypothétique de ‘petit,’ 
soit au sens de ‘cerneau’—Pauli cite 4 la p. 290 le fr. pop. cerneau ‘jeune 
fille innocente’ (idée de verdeur, de manque de maturité), vénit. raisin 
‘mammolino, bambolino’ (idée de rondeur et de douceur du raisin)—-soit 
méme au sens ‘verge d’enfant.’ Le premier Pépin de la famille royale aura 
été appelé d’abord ‘(mon) petit, bébé’ et, comme cela arrive 4 des par- 
sonnes parvenues & la maturité de garder encore le nom qu’on leur don- 
nait a l’A4ge le plus tendre,* ce premier Pépin ‘bébé’ sera devenu, dans 


3 Le probléme qui se pose chez le commun des mortels avec l’entrée de l’adolescent dans 
la vie publique (mon fils, appelé Puxi, dés sa naissance, ne veut étre, hors de sa famille, 
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cette famille, et dans la famille royale des Francs seulement, un nom de 
garcon qu’on pouvait transmettre 4 de nouvelles génerations, d’aprés le 
principe, usuel chez les Caroligiens, de l’identité du nom du petit-fils avec 
celui du grand-pére (Pépin I grand-pére de Pépin II comme Charles Mar- 
tel grand-pére de Charlemagne): le sens originaire ‘petit’ (ou ‘cerneau,’ 
ce qui revient 4 la méme idée) aurait toujours été présent a |’idée de la 
communauté,‘ de sorte que, par une sorte d’explication étiologique, on a 
pu imaginer un Pippinus Brevis, qui se distinguait, malgré la petitesse de 
sa stature, comme le petit David et le brevissimus Alexander, par ses 
exploits guerriers: ce serait en effet, comme |’a pressenti Berthelot, un 
dédoublement de l’idée de petitesse contenue dés |’origine dans le nom 
Pippinus.® L’idée de G. Paris, 4 savoir que |’imagination populaire a 
voulu opposer au Charlemagne ‘grand’ un ‘petit’ Pépin, est toujours va- 
lable—mais je suppose que cette ‘dissimilation’ des dimensions des deux 
rois n’a eu lieu que secondairement, grace 4 la suggestion des noms 
Pippinus-Carolus Magnus. D’une facon générale, les noms des rois caro- 
lingiens ont été affublés de surnoms plutét familiers, se rapportant assez 
indiscrétement a leur physique, témoin Charles le Gros, le Chauve et ce 
Pippinus Grossus que Godefroy de Viterbe construit par opposition au 
Pippinus nanus*® qu’est Pépin II, d’aprés G. Paris, et dont le nom contient 
le mot peu aristocratique grossus au sens de ‘grand’ (cf. mon article sur le 
fr. gros dans Zeitschr. f. frs. Spr. Lv, 67). Nous aurions donc les étappes 
suivantes du mot: 





qu’un Wolfgang; j’ai connu une jeune fille qui, aprés son mariage, ne voulait plus étre 
Kitty, mais Cathérine), ne joue pas autant dans les familles princiéres, qui aimaient autre- 
fois étaler leur humanité devant les yeux éblouis de leurs sujets (I’épithéte honorifique 
Bétard en est un exemple). 

*G. Paris a reconnu dans les Pépins de la Pépiniére d’un document du XIV* s., mal 
interprété par Carpentier, Littré et Godefroy, des membres d’une famille Pépin—qui sait 
si dans ce Pépiniére ‘famille des Pépins’ (du type la Michaudiére ‘la propriété, la famille 
des Michaud’) le sentiment de l’époque ne voyait pas l’appellatif la pépiniére (des Pépins)? 
Il est pourtant vrai qu’a cette époque les noms propres, n’étant pas encore des étiquettes, 
avaient gardé encore la flexibilité des appellatifs (de 1a les Maroteaux de Marot). 

5 On peut comparer la tautologie contenue dans le nom d’un Sarrazin de la Chanson de 
Roland, Chernubles de Monigre, dans lequel M. U. T. Holmes (Speculum, xiv, 244) a 
reconnu un slave chiirnii ‘noir’ se doublant de niger (Monigre étant égal 4 des noms du type 
Montenegro, Czernagora): la description du caractére dans la Chanson explicite cette ‘noir- 
ceur,’ inhérente au nom. 

® Ce Pippinus nanus de Godefroy de Viterbe (XII* s.) nous rappelle le récit du moine 
de St.-Gall: une fois ‘nain,’ le personnage pouvait devenir bossu (gipperutus, moine de 
St.-Gall), et de la découle son caractére irascible et hargneux, tel qu’il est dépeint dans la 
scéne que M. Beeson a imprimée dans son “Primer of Vulgar Medieval Latin” sous le titre 
“A medieval Tarquin.” 
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I. *pippinus ‘*petit enfant,’ ‘*cerneau’—Pippinus ‘Bébé’ (appliqué a un 
prince royal) 
II. 4 . e —Pippinus ‘nom héréditaire chez 
les Pippinides’ 
III. - es 6 —Pippinus Brevis ‘nom d’un Pip- 
pinide (expliqué par V’histoire du 
lion).’ 


On pourrait se demander si Pépin, nom de rois francs, ne serait pas 
germanique: le nom Charles (Carolus, Karl) de l’all. Kerl ‘homme viril, 
fort, nubile’ pourrait nous servir d’indice. Et en effet, Férstemann, 
Altdeutsches Namenbuch, imagine pour Pepin une racine germanique BIB 
signifiant ‘se mouvoir’—mais c’est évidemment la racine onomatopéique, 
commune au germanique et au roman, qu’enregistre le FEW s.v. *bib- 
‘schwanken’, dont le sens primaire est, d’aprés M. von Wartburg, ‘petit 
objet’ ‘bagatelle’ (de 1a fr. bibelot, bibi ‘petit chapeau de femme’): comme 
les sens ‘pudendum muliebre,’ ‘pénis’ sont attestés (ibid.), comme 
le parisien 5ibi=‘moi’ (dit pout imiter les petits enfants) raméne 4 un 
bibi ‘petit enfant,’ et, enfin, comme bidi ‘dindon’ nous renvoie 4 un sens 
‘petit oiseau,’ le parallélisme avec pipp- est complet. Nous sommes en 
présence de la série sémantique: mot expressif (Schallwort) >‘oiseau’ > 
‘penis’ ‘petit objet,’ que M. Goldberger, Glotta XVIII, 46 seq., admet 
comme typique dans les langues ‘enfantines’: la méme évolution se trouve 
dans le radical latin *ti-ti (titus, titulus, fr. titi) comme dans les radicaux 
qui nous ont occupé ici: *pi(p-), *pis-, *pit-, *pikk-, *put-, *pup-, *pupp-. 
Il semble impossible, pour des mots aussi internationaux ou plutét ‘préna- 
tionaux,’ d’établir des frontiéres linguistiques: *pip- *bib- peuvent étre 
aussi bien germaniques que frangais. D’ailleurs, dans le royaume des 
Francs, bilingue par nature, nous pouvons trés bien admettre un radical 
roman (celui de pépin ‘cerneau’) & la base d’um nom de personne.’ 

LEO SPITZER 

The Johns Hopkins University 


7 Je n’ai pas parlé ici du sens de pépin en argot parisien: ‘parapluie,’ dont la genése est 
connue: “de Pépin, personnage du vaudeville Romainville (1807), qui entrait en scéne avec 
un grand parapluie” (Dauzat). I] y a maintenant deux mots homonymes en francais, qui 
permettent des calembourgs: ainsi, la ravissante actrice parisienne Lafayette avait une 
fois cassé, dans la fougue de son jeu scénique, un parapluie: elle avanca vers la rampe et, 
montrant au public le troncon qu’elle tenait en main, elle prononca ex tempore ces mots: 
Pépin le Bref! 
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XXXII 


A HISTORICAL BACKGROUND FOR CHRETIEN’S 
PERCEVAL 


1. WILLIAM OF TYRE AND PHILIP OF FLANDERS 


N Speculum, xvi (1941), pp. 149-166, A.C.Krey devoted to William, 

archbishop of Tyre, an article most welcome to students of French 
medieval romance. Rousing our interest in the work of this great chron- 
icler of the crusades, he makes us read it, and reading it we find what 
we least expected: a historical background for Chrétien’s Conte del Graal. 

The one thing we positively know about this poem is that it was ded- 
icated to Count Philip of Flanders, who had provided the “‘livre’’ for it 
and was to repay the pains of the poet. Concerning this same Philip of 
Flanders, we are given a curious piece of information by William. It re- 
fers to the dealings which he himself, as chancellor of the Latin Kingdom, 
had with the Count and is to be found in Book xxi of his Historia rerum 
in partibus transmarinis gestarum.' 

By his mother, Sibyl of Anjou, Philip of Alsatia, Count of Flanders, 
was a cousin of Baldwin IV, King of Jerusalem. Since this unhappy man 
was a leper, scarcely able to manage the affairs of his kingdom, the arrival 
of his powerful relative had long been desired. When in August, 1177, 
Philip at last came to the Holy Land, the King, overjoyed, immediately 
had himself carried from Ascalon to Jerusalem. Since he continued to be 
grievously ill, a general assembly of the princes and of the high clergy was 
summoned and the regency of the kingdom was offered to Philip. He, 
however, refused, pretending to have come only asa simple pilgrim. Then 
the King and his princes entreated him to accept at least the command of 
the army in an enterprise against Egypt. They knew that King Amaury, 
Baldwin’s father and predecessor, had concluded a treaty with the Greek 
emperor for a joint campaign against Saladin and that, according to the 
terms of this treaty, the Greeks had sent seventy ships, which were al- 
ready lying at anchor in the port of Acre. Again the Count declined, 
though he was little pleased when the same offer was made to another 
grandee, Reginald of Antioch. William of Tyre charges him flatly with 
having aspired to no less than the crown itself. Philip, however, only 
voiced his surprise at the failure to consult him about the marriage of 
Sibyl, the King’s elder sister, who a short time before had lost her hus- 
band, William of Montferrat. William of Tyre, to whom the negotiations 
with the Count had been entrusted, replied that at Jerusalem, they did 


1 Recueil des Historiens des Croisades (Paris: Académie des Inscriptions, 1841-1906), 
Historiens Occidentaux, 1, 1027-48. 
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598 A Historical Background for Chrétien’s Perceval 


not consider it decent for a princess to remarry while she was mourn- 
ing for her husband and was actually with child, but said they would 
listen to his suggestions. The Count refused to make any without being 
granted their acceptance in advance. Here William of Tyre adds that 
Philip, who was already wedded himself, had in mind to marry the King’s 
two sisters to the sons of his friend, the Advocate of Béthune, who in re- 
turn had promised him his patrimony in Flanders. Meanwhile the Greek 
envoys insisted on the fulfillment of the treaty; Philip answered that he 
was accustomed to lead his armies only into rich countries and that the 
season of the year seemed to him unfavorable. The expedition was ac- 
cordingly postponed until April. Then, suddenly, the Count apparently 
changed his mind and said he was ready to go wherever they wanted; but 
he refused to give the guarantees required by the Greeks, who by this 
time had grown suspicious of his intentions. Finally the Count, abandon- 
ing the affairs of the Kingdom, went to Tripolis and joined some other 
princes in the siege of Harenc. But even there he bestirred himself so 
little, anxious only to get home as soon as possible, that his companions- 
in-arms preferred to raise the siege, after having taken a sum of money 
from the beleaguered fortress. At Easter, 1178, Philip was at Jerusalem 
to witness the miracle of the Holy Fire; he then sailed for Europe, leaving 
behind him nothing memorable, as William of Tyre angrily remarks. 

Let us stress the main points first: 

(1) In the East—always reputed for its marvelous riches—there is the Court 
of Jerusalem, an earthly kingdom, but in the eyes of medieval Christendom, 
invested with a more than earthly splendor. 

(2) It is, however, a kingdom ruled by a sick man and imperiled by powerful 
enemies. 

(3) A relative, a cousin of the King, has long been expected and finally arrives. 

(4) The King’s sister, herself a cousin to the newcomer, is mourning the pre- 
mature death of her husband, a valorous young knight. 

(5) The guest is offered the regency and the command of the army; one could 
say: he is offered the sword of the kingdom. 

(6) But he fails to live up to the expectations of his relatives and is severely 
blamed for his behavior. 


The parallels with the Grail scenes of Chrétien’s Perceval are so striking 
(note especially the sickness of the host, his relationship to his guest) 
that we may well claim to have found something more than a series of 
coincidences. 
2. CHRETIEN AND HIS PATRON 

Some readers will undoubtedly object that Chrétien was in a very differ- 
ent position from that of William of Tyre and could not afford to make 
such allusions. He had entered the service of Philip. He had received from 
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him the “livre” and (as we may assume) promises in case of satisfactory 
achievement. In the prologue, presenting his work to his patron, the poet 
therefore appeals to the Count’s generosity: 


v. 7 Crestiiens seme et fet semance 
D’un romanz que il ancomance, 
Et si le seme an si bon leu 
Qu’il ne puet estre sanz grant preu.? 


In the vv.1017 ff. he seems to remind him of those promises: 


v. 1017 Vilenie est d’autrui gaber 
Et de prometre sanz doner. 

v. 1029 Et qui le voir dire an voldroit, 
Lui melsmes gabe et decoit 
Qui fet promesse et ne la sout, 
Car le cuer son ami se tout. 


These statements are not merely reminiscences from the Disciplina cler- 
icalis inserted by a poet eager to display his learning;*® they are advice, 
given by one prince (Arthur) to another. But since the reward, so ar- 
dently claimed by the poet, depended entirely on the satisfaction he 
would give his illustrious reader, would he dare to refer to so delicate a 
matter as the Count’s expedition to Palestine? 

It should be emphasized that Chrétien was not a subject of Philip, 
whom he does not mention in any other poem. He himself was a prince 
among the poets, and backed, as he probably was, by the court of Cham- 
pagne, he may have wielded the sword of his poetry with some inde- 
pendence. For his Conte del Graal, he did not have the choice of another 
patron, since it was Philip who had given him the “livre,” and he could 
very well hope to please the Count in spite of the allusions. His idealistic 
viewpoint that the Castle of the Grail (= Jerusalem) surpassed the court 
of Arthur (= France) was pardonable in a poet; and did he not extol Per- 
ceval far more than he blamed him? “You are the first one here, but you 
are destined for still greater glory over there’’—nobody (could) object to 
censure of this type. 

Moreover, Chrétien could always consider himself safeguarded by the 
mixture of history and romance in his poem and by the clever choice of 
Perceval as its hero. With Gawain as its protagonist, the allusions would 
have been much more obvious. But there was no need for the Count to 
identify himself with the simple boy who followed all directions literally 
and failed by mere foolishness. The characters were entirely different; 


2 All Perceval quotations are taken from A. Hilka, Der Percevalroman, in Li Contes del 
Graal (1932). * A. Hilka, loc. cét., p. 640. 
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600 A Historical Background for Chrétien’s Perceval 


only the situations werealike. Therefore it was not foolhardy for Chrétien 
to use the historical facts which appealed to his imagination, although it 
was somewhat dangerous. He may have been willing to run the risk and 
to overcome his scruples as a courtier, if he were seriously concerned 
about the fate of Jerusalem. 

After all, nobody doubts he was. It is obvious that towards the end of 
his career, his religious feelings became deeper; the Conte del Graal is the 
lasting monument of his turning away from mere worldliness. If we con- 
sider, moreover, the churchly character of his religiosity throughout the 
Perceval—the frequent invocations of God and the saints, the mother’s 
and the hermit’s admonitions, the importance of monks and nuns at 
Biaurepaire, of divine service, Mass and communion at the hermit’s— 
then we shall certainly expect the poet to be a fervent advocate of the 
crusades, too. He must have pleaded the cause of Jerusalem openly, 
where he could, and must have done so covertly, where necessary. 

Five hundred years later, amother great French poet, Jean Racine, 
knew a similar conflict. Though he wanted to please his king (and the 
roi-soleil was a much more formidable patron than the Count of Flan- 
ders!), he could not help sympathizing with the persecuted virgins, the 
saintly men of Port-Royal.‘ The conflict resulted in some immortal verses 
both in Esther and in Athalie, and in Racine’s late and partial, but none 
the less painful disgrace or loss of favor.® 

We do not know whether Philip of Flanders overlooked or resented the 
allusions. ‘“Méme si Louis xiv ne s’en fut pas avisé, il y aurait eu de 
bonnes 4mes pour |’en avertir sous cape,” says Mauriac,® nor will such 
“kind souls” have been missing at Bruges. Some verses of the prologue 
even seem to indicate that Chrétien foresaw and wished to ward off, un- 
friendly insinuations: 


v. 21 Li quens est teus que il n’escoute 
Vilain gap ne parole estoute, 
Et s’il ot mal dire d’autrui, 
Qui que il soit, ce poise lui... . 


At any rate, the patron eventually adopted the views of the poet, since 
he took the cross in 1188. 

On the whole, since we know so little about Chrétien’s personality, 
everything hinges on our evaluation of those parallels we have stated 
above. Once we recognize that they exist, we may attribute them rather 
to the poet’s daring intention than to his awkwardness and inadvertence. 


4 Fr. Mauriac, La vie de Jean Racine (1928), pp. 191, 206 f. 
5 Cf. A. F. B. Clark, Jean Racine (1939), p. 243. 
® Loc. cit., p. 191. 
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3. COUNT PHILIP, HIS MOTHER, AND THE GRAIL 


Philip of Alsatia, Count of Flanders, is given most honorable epithets 
by the historians. His rule was beneficent, since he protected the towns 
and the growing commerce of their proud and rich population. From a 
realistic point of view, we cannot blame him for having taken the king- 
dom of Jerusalem to be what it really was: not an asset, but a liability. 
But he was by no means a man predestined for a Grail quest; he is de- 
scribed as violent and brutal, fond of show and ambitious. Though he 
visited many a holy shrine in the fifty years of his lifetime (among them 
that in Jerusalem and the tomb of his friend Thomas Becket) and though 
he died of the plague at the siege of Acre, in 1191, he does not strike us as 
a religious character. His pilgrimage to the Holy Land is said to have been 
inspired by the wish to soothe rising murmurs at home and to atone for 
cruelties committed in warfare and against personal enemies.’ William 
of Tyre, as we have seen, suggests that he had come to harvest a heritage 
from a relative still alive, and Henry 1 of England shared that opinion. 
Why not, indeed? The East teemed with unheard-of possibilities; Philip’s 
own nephew, Baldwin IX, was to be crowned emperor of the East in 1204. 
Yet Philip’s father, Theodoric of Alsatia, had shown a very different dis- 
position. He went to Palestine four times (in 1138, 1147, 1157, and 1165) 
and, as William of Tyre readily acknowledges,* each time he was wel- 
comed as a Savior by the hard-pressed Christians of the Orient. They gave 
him no crown; but the services he rendered them in the second crusade 
were recompensed by the gift of a phial containing a portion of the Holy 
Blood. This precious relic, which was brought to the church of St. Basil 
at Bruges and is still honored by a solemn procession, has often been lik- 
ened to the Grail and is said to account for the interest of the House 
of Flanders in the Grail Literature.® It did not serve as a model for 
Chrétien’s conception of the Grail; but to Philip and his contemporaries, 
including the poet, it must have served as a constant reminder of what 
the preceding generation had fought for. There is, however, still another 
link between Count Philip and the East: his mother. 

She was the daughter of Fulk of Anjou and Eremburg of Maine. By 
her father’s second marriage with Melissend, daughter and heiress of 
King Baldwin 1 of Jerusalem, she became related to the lineage of God- 
frey of Bouillon. This family, which reigned over the holiest shrine of 
Christendom and owed this privilege to the virtues of its ancestor, was 


7 Cf. H. Reuter, Geschichte Alexanders III (1864), m1, 584. 8 Loc. cit., p. 845. 

* M. Wilmotte, “Travaux récents sur les premiers poémes relatifs 4 la légende du Gral,” 
Moyen Age, xurx (1939), 184; W. Hertz, Die Sage von Parzival und dem Grail (1882), p. 31; 
W. A. Nitze, “On the Chronology of the Grail Romances,” Manly Anniversary Studies 
(1923), p. 314. 
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602 A Historical Background for Chrétien’s Perceval 


identified with the Grail family by later poets: explicitly so by Gerbert 
of Montreuil,'® implicitly by Wolfram." It is therefore most likely that 
these relatives of Count Philip wore a halo also in Chrétien’s view, and 
became the Keepers of the Grail by the magic of his poetry. 

Baldwin m1 and King Amaury were Siby]’s half-brothers, but there was 
more than a half-love between them. Jerusalem, though neither the place 
of her birth nor of her childhood—she was a grown-up woman when her 
father married Melissend—was decidedly the home of her soul. Not only 
did she incite Count Theoderic” to take the cross, but she joined him 
herself (1157) and having reached the Holy City, never left it again. Asa 
perfect offering to God, she devoted the rest of her years to the care of 
the poor and the sick at St. Lazarus of Bethany. A French writer" puts 
it thus: “Sa femme. . . espéra que ses priéres seraient plus puissantes 
que les armes du comte de Flandre.” . . . “Ipsa Regis fratris sui et amicor- 
um suorum instantia permaxima licet cum difficultate obtinuit tamen a 
marito, quod in tali opere posset ibidem usque ad vitae terminum per- 
manere.’” The convent of St. Lazarus of Bethany had been founded by 
Queen Melissend for Melissend’s sister, Yvete, who had taken the monastic 
vow, and Yvete was still abbess at that time. With her step-niece, she 
shares the glory of religious fervor such as becomes the daughters and 
wives of crusaders. 

William of Tyre is strangely reticent about Sibyl, whom modern biog- 
raphers call ‘“‘an extraordinary woman.’ He mentions her relation- 
ship to the royal family, her fear of God, and the fact that she cooperated 
in the promotion of an incapable candidate"*“—and no more. He does not 
mention her once in the whole passage dealing with Philip. Perhaps in 
his dislike of the Count, he was loath to grant him the glory reflected by 
such a mother, for, no doubt, it was largely on account of her that Philip 
was expected so longingly in 1177. He was at that time her only surviving 
son: an elder one, Baldwin, had died between 1145 and 1150; two younger 
ones, Matthew and Peter, in 1173 and 1176 respectively. Philip had not 
seen her since 1157; her tomb called for his prayers; he was bound to come. 
In doing his filial duty, he would meet his relatives and see their plight. 
In the same way, young Perceval sets out to look for his mother, dead or 
alive, and finds the Grail instead. 

*® v, 6931, Classiques francais du moyen Age, xxviii (1922). 

" Parzival, 824, 1-826, 30. 

12 He was, by the way, her second husband, her first marriage with William Clito of Nor- 
mandy having been annulled. 8 Kervyn, Histoire de Flandre, 11, 46. 

M4 John of Ypres in Bouquet’s Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la France, xt, 
471. 

16 “Sibyle ne fut pas une femme ordinaire,” Biographie nationale de Belgique. 

16 Loc. cit., pp. 607, 665, 898, 854. 
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v. 2918 ff. De sa mere li resovient 
Que il vit pasmee cheoir, 
S’a talant qu’il l’aille veoir 
Plus grant que de nule autre chose... 


v. 2980 ff. Et il ne fine de proiier 
Damedeu le soverain pere 
Que il li doint trover sa mere 
Plainne de vie et de santé, 
Se il li vient a volanté. 
Et tant dura ceste proiiere 
Que il vint sor une riviere . . . 


His prayer leads him to the river where he meets the Fisher King. Of 
course the Count, unlike Perceval, was by no means responsible for his 
mother’s death (v. 3595 Qu’ele est morte de duel de toi, etc.). He had not 
abandoned her, rather had she abandoned him, but if alive, she would 
have disapproved of his behavior in Palestine; to remind him of her was 
tantamount to upbraiding him with his lack of interest in the fate of the 
Holy City. The words of the hermit: 


v. 6403 ff. Ne n’eiisses pas tant duré 
S’ele ne t’eiist comandé 
A Damedeu, ce saches tu. 
Mes sa proiiere ot tel vertu 
Que Deus por li t’a regardé 
De mort et de prison gardé, 


apply even better to Countess Sibyl than to the Veve Dame who was more 
timorous than godly. 

Philip was not the only one whose help was needed in the East: many 
others were called to offer assistance. Nor is Perceval the only hero of the 
romance; Gawain rises to almost equal importance, and the adventure of 
the Lance seems to be allotted to him (vv. 6112, 6196). But what singles 
out Perceval, as well as Philip, is their kinship to a family of exceptional 
merit before God and men, and the devotion of their mother. 


4. THE OTHER SIBYL, PHILIP’S COUSIN 


Though the historians do not tell us, there must have been a very inti- 
mate relation between the two Sibyls, Philip’s mother and Philip’s cousin, 
as we may see from the following considerations. 

The Countess was the godmother of the younger Sibyl who, being older 
than her brother Baldwin (born 1160), probably was born shortly after 
the Countess had arrived in Palestine (1157). Then the child was entrusted 
to Yvete at St. Lazarus of Bethany. Since the Countess died, between 
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1163 and 1167, as abbess of that same convent,’? she must have in- 
herited from Yvete not only the ecclesiastical dignity, but also the care or 
supervision of her niece, who thus could boast, like Perceval’s cousin: 


v. 3598 ... norrie fui 
Chiés ta mere mout lonc termine.'* 


The death of the Countess must have impressed young Sibyl, and of all 
the relatives whom Philip met in 1177, she was perhaps best able to tell 
him about it: 
v. 3615 “Je le sai,” fet la dameisele, 
Si veraiemant come cele 
Qui an terre metre la vi.” 


The passage vv. 3600 ff. sums up her situation: 


Je sui ta germainne cosine, 

Et tu es mes cosins germains, 

Ne ne me poise mie mains 

De ce qu’einsi t’est mescheti 

Que tu n’as del graal seti 

Qu’an an fet et cui an le porte 
Que de ta mere qui est morte, 

Ne qu’il fet de cest chevalier... , 


for she was his cousin, she had-_known his mother, she was concerned with 
the state of the kingdom, and she was mourning the death of her lover. 
When Perceval has heard that his mother is dead, he invites his cousin 
to follow him: 
v. 3626 Mes se vos voliiez venir 

Avuec moi, jel voldroie bien; 

Que cist ne vos vaudra mes rien 

Qui ci gist morz, jel vos plevis: 

‘Les morz as morz, les vis as vis.’ 

Alons an moi et vos ansanble. 

De vos grant folie me sanble, 

Que ci sole gueitiez cest mort .. . 


This rather crude advice reminds us of Philip’s attitude towards Sibyl: 
he wanted to remarry the mourning widow as soon as possible. No more 
than Perceval, Blancheflor’s youthful husband, could he be a suitor him- 
self, for he had married Elizabeth of Vermandois in 1159. 


17 Biographie nationale de Belgique. 

18 The “ansanble o toi” in the same passage (v. 3598) does not fit in with our interpreta- 
tion—nor with the Perceval, for that matter. For how could Perceval’s cousin have been 
brought up by his mother, without Perceval being aware of it? These words look like a lame 
attempt to harmonize the real facts with the Great Fool Story, where mother and son never 
had parted. 
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In Chrétien, little is said concerning Perceval’s cousin; we do not even 
know whether she is the sister or the cousin of the Fisher King. The knight 
in her lap has been beheaded the same morning (v. 3465). But Sibyl’s 
consort, William of Montferrat, had not died in battle. This young noble- 
man, who was related to the ruling houses of both Germany and France, 
had fallen a victim to disease after but three months of married life (1177). 
Beheading, however, seems to have been common enough in the times of 
the crusades. It occurred in the frenzy of battle, and in order to provide 
a proof of successful punishment or revenge. Thus the head and right arm 
of Raymond of Antioch were sent by Noraddin to the caliph of Bagdad 
(1148).!* History therefore as well as Celtic tradition®® may account for 
this uncourtly detail, which was eliminated by Wolfram. 

As for Sibyl’s later destinies, they were not at all what might be ex- 
pected from Percival’s mourning cousin. Her relatives planned a union 
with Henry, Duke of Burgundy; but after having consented first, the 
Duke changed his mind and declined—as Etienne de Sancerre, a member 
of the powerful house of Champagne, had done less politely some years 
before (1171). Then, to everybody’s surprise, she became the wife of Guy 
of Lusignan (1179). To him at least she proved as devoted as any Grail 
damsel could have been, in spite of the almost unanimous animosity 
against him, and through him she became again the heroine of romance, 
as we Shall see in a following section. 

In the Conte del Graal, a “sore dameisele”’ is mentioned (v. 3145) who 
sends the sword which is given to Perceval. She is the Fisher King’s niece, 
or one of his nieces (v. 3664). But though her beauty is praised (v. 3146), 
she does not appear before Perceval. King Baldwin had a younger half- 
sister, Isabel, daughter of King Amaury by his second wife, Marie of 
Byzantium. In 1177, she was about six years old, “‘not yet marriageable,” 
says William of Tyre.* Philip may have seen her during his stay at 
Nablus where she was living with her mother. Like the “sore dameisele,” 
she did not appear at court before the princes. Though but a child at 
that time, she was of importance as an heiress to the kingdom, and as 
such she had already played a part in the marriage schemes of Philip’s 
ambitious friends, as we have heard above. Therefore Chrétien may well 
have known of her existence and inserted her in his story, though of course 
the fair damsel in the enchanted castle was a main requisite of fairy tale. 


5. PHILIP’S HOST, THE SICK KING 


Baldwin IV, King of Jerusalem, was sixteen or seventeen years old 
when he first met the Count of Flanders, then a man near forty years of 


1® William of Tyre, loc. cit., p.773f. 2° Cf. W. A. Nitze, Perlesvaus, u1, pp. 84, 328. 
21 William of Tyre, loc. cit., pp. 1029, 1033. 
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age. They were half-cousins, both of them being grandchildren of Fulk of 

q Anjou, whose two marriages account for the difference of age between them. 
a In the Conte del Graal, the Fisher King and Perceval are cousins, too. 
(The uncle-nephew relation between them, as in Wolfram’s poem, has 
. been considered until now the older and better tradition.”) In another 
respect, however, the parts have been interchanged: the Fisher King is a 
middle-aged man with grizzled hair, whereas his guest is in the very 
.s prime of youth. 

Since his childhood, Baldwin IV had been a leper: “‘morbo elephantioso 
visus est periculosissime laborare,” says William of Tyre. When Philip 
landed in Palestine, the King who was at Ascalon had to be carried to 
Jerusalem in a litter, since he was not able to ride on horseback. William 
of Tyre who, as a rule, is interested in medical details, does not tell us 
more about his symptoms at that time. Nor do we hear more at the Grail 


castle: 
| = v. 3107 Amis, ne vos soit grief, 
. 2 Se ancontre vos ne me lief; 
¥ Que je n’an sui pas aeisiez. 


v. 3342 Je n’ai nul pooir de mon cors, 
Si covandra que l’an m’an port. 


; 2 v. 3515 Qu’il ne puet sor cheval monter. 


Later on, it is true, we are told that Baldwin lost the use of his limbs and 
of his eye-sight. 

The poet had good reasons for changing the character of the disease 
and attributing the King’s lameness not to leprosy, but to a wound in- 
flicted in battle. Not that leprosy was impossible in romance; it had al- 
ready been made admissible in literature by the legend of Pope Silvester 
and by the Latin story which Hartmann of Aue used in his Armer Hein- 
rich. But, by a strange coincidence, Count Philip had married the sister 
k of a leper. He was Raoul of Vermandois, called the Young or the Leper, 
and died a few years after the Count’s marriage, leaving to his sister the 
considerable possessions of the family. Thus in more than one respect 
the similarity would have been too obvious. 

Baldwin IV did not resign until 1183. In 1177 he still strove manfully 
to cope with his duties. To his chancellor’s infinite delight, he even suc- 
ceeded in defeating Saladin, without Philip’s help, in the battle of Ascalon 
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| ® See R. Heinzel, “Ueber Wolframs v. Eschenbach Parzival,” Sitsungsberichte der Aka- 
Sia | demie der Wissenschaften in Wien (Phil.-Hist. K1.), cxxx, 45. 
: - Loc. cit., p. 1005. “The leprosy called elephantiasis, noisome to the patient, but not in- 
fectious to the company,” says Thomas Fuller, The History of the Holy War (ed. 1840), 
p. 101. Most of the historians neglect the difference. 
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(November, 1177). But since his nobles, only a few months before, had 
thought a regency indispensable, Chrétien scarcely exaggerated when he 
made his replica of the sick ruler of Jerusalem an invalid who had retired 
to a castle in the woods. 

The healing of the Fisher King was to be effected by Perceval: 


v. 4670 Que, si tu demandé |’eiisses, 
Li riches rois, qui mout s’esmaie, 
Fust ja toz gariz de sa plaie, 


and probably would have occurred at the end of the story, as in Wolfram’s 
Parzival. It is noteworthy that such a healing fits exactly the pattern of 
the leprosy legends. For wounds might be healed by skilful physicians, 
preferably in romance by fair and learned ladies applying an unguent, 
an herb, a balm. But leprosy required a miracle, yielded only to the in- 
tercession of a powerful prayer and a pure heart. In Wolfram’s Parzival 
this pattern betrays itself even in the detail of the cured Fisher King’s 
beautiful fresh complexion.™ 


6. THE SWORD 


While sitting with his host at the Grail Castle, Perceval is presented 
with a sword: 


v. 3158 Tantost li sire an revesti 
Celui qui leanz ert estranges. 


The youth, after having looked at it, passes it on to an attendant. But he 
wears it when he meets his cousin, and she informs him about the pecu- 
liarities of that weapon. In Chrétien proper, if we skip the interpolations, 
no further mention is made of the sword. 

We have seen that Philip, as soon as he had reached the Holy City, 
was offered first the regency, then command of the army. The gift of the 
Sword by the Fisher King’s niece may refer to either event. Its connec- 
tion with leadership in war is obvious; but regency, too, could be sym- 
bolized by the sword. In one of his diplomas, Philip himself says (1164): 
“Moi Philipe, comte de Flandre, qui porte le glaive de Dieu”. . . * Like 
Perceval, he was a stranger and next of kin at the same time. Like Per- 
ceval, he did not choose, then and there, to fight the sick King’s battles. 

But another sword came to play an important réle in Philip’s life: not 
the sword of David, but that of Charlemagne. For when the King of 
France, Philip Augustus, was crowned at Reims on the first of November, 
1179, it was Philip of Flanders who carried before him Joyose, the sword 


* Cf. the author, Neophilologus, xvi (1933), 16 ff. 
%L. A. Warnkénig, Histoire de la Flandre (1835), 1, 198. 
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of the kingdom. He even did so a second time, at Sens on the 29th of 
May, when the King was crowned again, along with his young queen who 
was the Count’s own niece, Isabel de Hainaut. Nor was it a simple matter 
of routine. In support of his claim, which was disputed, as it seems, by 
Normandy and Champagne, Philip had come with many armed men and 
accompanied by his brother-in-law, Baldwin of Hainaut, who was no 
feudatory of the King of France at all.?” 

At the banquet which followed the coronation, Philip acted as Lord 
High Steward, waiting on the King’s table. Radulphus of Diceto says: 
“Philippus itaque Rex Francorum in coronatione sua, tum in gladio prae- 
ferendo, quam in regiis dapibus apponendis, Philippum Flandriae Comi- 
tem privilegiatum habuit ministerialem, utentem duplici jure, paterno 
videlicet et uxorio.”** It might also be argued that the office of seneschal 
(dapifer) was a twofold one: head of the King’s household and head of the 
army.” Originally the military functions had not belonged to the senes- 
chal,®° and later on they were transferred to the constable. But in the 
12th century, “il était commandant en chef de |’armée.’*! Especially 
after 1150 there was a tendency to give more and more importance to the 
seneschal. According to La Monte,” the custom spread from Anjou and 
England. Indeed it was Henry II of England and his sons, Henry of Nor- 
mandy and Geoffrey of Bretagne, who most coveted this post of honor 
then entrusted to Theobald of Blois (1154-91). As we have seen, Philip 
of Flanders had the same ambition. All these princes surely did not aspire 
to something which was a mere pageant; there must have been behind it 
some real power, or the possibility of real power, even more than the com- 
mand of the army. “‘A viceroy,” Luchaire calls the seneschall,® and Philip 
Augustus was wise enough to leave the post vacant ever after 1191. 


% Biogr. nat. de Belgique; A. Cartellieri, Philip II. August, Kénig von Frankreich (1899- 
1900), 1, 42 ff., 67 f.; H. Martin, Histoire de France, 11, 502; Bouquet’s Recueil, x11, 214, 
233; xm, 181, 203, 414, 579; E. Lavisse, Histoire de France, 1, 184. 

#7 Cartellieri, loc. cit., 1, 42; Bouquet’s Recueil, xi, 579. 

* Bouquet’s Recueil, x1, 203. The last words refer to the fact that Philip’s father-in- 
law, Raoul of Vermandois, had been seneschal of France and thus entitled to carry the 
King’s dishes. His father, Theodoric of Alsatia, had not been invested with a special func- 
tion, but as a “baculus regni” he was certainly such a “princeps nobilior regni” as was re- 
quired for the carrying of the sword.(See Bouquet’s Recueil, xv, 589, and xi, 414.) 

% A. Luchaire, Institutions monarchiques de la France (1891), 1, 168 ff., 177 ff.; Lavisse, 
loc. cit., mt, 1, 34; Grande Encyclopédie, “sénéchal.” 

% In Geoffrey of Monmouth’s description of the coronation of King Arthur, we see that 
Key the seneschal was in charge of the tables only, whereas four kings carried their swords 
in front of Arthur. This description probably followed the custom of the day. See E. Faral, 
La Légende Arthurienne (1929-), 1, 277. 31 Grande Encyclopédie. 

® J. La Monte, Feudal Monarchy in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (1932), p. 116. 

3 Loc. cit., p. 178. 
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Thus Philip of Flanders coveted and all but gained in France what he 
had been offered, but had rejected, in Palestine. The poet seems to dis- 
approve of his choice; for the words: 


v. 3167 .. . ceste espee 
Vos fu jugiee et destinee, 


if applied to Philip, would indicate that the Count’s real duty was to help 
the stricken inhabitants of Jerusalem, the “Grail Castle.”” We do not 
know what fate would have been in store for him in Egypt; we do know 
that he met discomfiture at the hands of the same king at whose corona- 
tion he had exerted himself so eagerly. 


7. THE BANQUET 


Philip acted as dapifer at the coronation-feast in 1179. No more de- 
tails are given by the chroniclers, but we may imagine him, clad in 
ermine, like Key in Geoffrey’s Historia Regum Britanniae,™ waiting on 
his young king with a “Grail” (platter). The meal at the Grail castle, 
though apparently but a simple dinner in which Perceval happens to 
participate, may be a replica of the more solemn banquet in honor of 
Philip Augustus. While following, in his description of the castle, the 
pattern found in Irish heroic saga,** Chrétien has done his utmost to im- 
press upon his hearers the sumptuousness displayed at the Fisher King’s 
mansion. Four hundred people might have been seated there (whereas in 
Erec the poet explicitly states that Arthur’s 500 guests were not placed in 
one room, but in five different ones, each with a table for 100 persons). 
Table and table-cloth are as gorgeous and unusual as the dishes served: 

' v. 3278 Legaz ne chardonaus ne pape 
Ne manja onques sor si blanche [nape]. 


v. 3316 De toz les més que rois ne cuens 
Ne anperere doie avoir 
Fu li prodon serviz le soir, 
Et li vaslez ansanble o lui. 


While such overstatements are a commonplace in medieval descriptions, 
it may be remarked that at the coronation banquet there was a “legaz et 
chardonaus”; namely, the King’s maternal uncle, Guillaume aux blanches 
mains, archbishop of Reims, cardinal and permanent legate of the Holy 
See. “Rois et cuens” may refer directly to the two Philips, while “pape” 
and “anperere” are both added for the sake of climax. 


* “Kaius dapifer, herminio ornatus, mille vero nobilibus comitatus qui omnes herminio 
induti fercula cum ipso ministrabant.” (Faral, loc. cit., 11, 245) 

*% The Mead Hall at Tara, see W. A. Nitze, “The Castle of the Grail—an Irish analogue,” 
in Elliott Studies, 1 (1911), 19-51. 
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Chrétien may have written his banquet scene with the memory of the 
coronation banquet still fresh in his mind, and he seems to tell his readers: 
“Yes, Philip had the honor of waiting on a great monarch; but a far 
greater prince is he who is served with the Grail. The French King, fresh- 
f ly anointed with the Holy Oil, may be a very sacred person; but still 
j greater holiness emanates from the Grail, rests on the Kingdom of Je- 
rusalem!”’ 
8. REPRIMAND AND REPENTANCE 


Perceval, having failed to ask the redeeming question, is ignominiously 
turned out of the Grail Castle. No word is spoken to him (v. 3413 S’apele 
k et nus_ne li respont), no answer granted; but the doors stand wide open 
for the fool who forfeited his happiness. Then his cousin meets and blames 
i him; the Loathly Maiden curses him for having missed an unique oppor- 
| ia tunity: 
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[2 v. 4646 Ha! Percevaus, Fortune est chauve 
i Derriers et devant chevelue . . . 


t v. 4650 Que tu ne la retenis mie 
Fortune quant tu l’ancontras! 
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She predicts that terrible woe will result from his awkwardness. After 
. 2 ; five years of despair, Perceval approaches the hermit and makes a full ; 
: & statement of his guilt, ending with the words: 
v. 6385 Ne ne fis rien que je setisse H 
p Par quoi ja mes merci eiisse. 
i Now let us turn to Philip of Flanders. We are singularly well informed 


on the effect and after-effect of his visit; for William of Tyre makes him- 
self the spokesman of the chagrined court of Jerusalem. He incarnates, at 
a the same time, the silent contempt of the Fisher King’s maisniee, the re- 
| grets of the cousin and of the hermit, and the curses of the Grail messenger 

—especially the latter! He calls Philip a wicked man.* He does not doubt . 
that Heaven itself frowns on him, that he has lost his state of grace by his f 
tergiversations. ““Nec apud nos nec apud eos quippiam memoria dignum i 
ei datum est divinitus consummasse. Dignum quippe erat, ut cui Domi- j 
nus suam subtraxerat gratiam, in nullo prosperaretur, quia superbis re- 
° sistit Deus, humilibus autem dat gratiam.’*’ He summarizes by stating 
BE that the Count left, “in nullo relinquens post se in benedictione me- i 
a moriam.’** His words remind us of Perceval’s self-accusation quoted 
above; they resounded in the chronicles of the West: “nihil ibidem (i.e. 
at Tripoli and Antioch) acturus, sed inglorius recessurus.’”*® 
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For William’s judgment on Philip did not remain unknown to the 
Occident. First of all, then as now, gossip traveled fast. Philip has not 
set out and come back alone. Apart from his own followers, there was 
e.g. Henry of Champagne, the husband of Chrétien’s countess Marie, 
who had been overseas almost at the same time; he must have told 
friends at home about Philip’s dubious exploits. Moreover, as Krey points 
out,*° the archbishop and chancellor wanted his version of the contro- 
versy to prevail in the West; sceptics like Philip of Flanders and (before 
him) Etienne de Sancerre, were apt to dissuade the barons from further 
help to the Holy Land. Therefore he very likely sent letters abroad, ac- 
quainting the nobles and chroniclers of the West with this part of his 
Historia. In fact, William’s account reads like an accusation and vindica- 
tion. The Count, he says, wanted to put the blame for the fruitless nego- 
tiations on Baldwin’s counsellors—that is why, after having refused the 
command of the army, he suddenly pretended to accept. 

We may ask next: did the Count, like Perceval, really miss an unique 
opportunity? The poet certainly seems to have thought so. We must re- 
member that Philip had objected to the place where he should fight (the 
deserts of Egypt) and to the time chosen for the expedition. Vv. 4662- 
4667 seem to refer to that circumstance: 


Mout est maleiireus qui voit 

Si bel tans que plus ne covaingne, 
S’atant ancor que plus biaus vaingne. 
Ce es tu, li maleiireus, 

Qui veis qu’il fu fans et leus 

De parler, et si te teiis. 


These words apply to Perceval in a metaphorical sense only and as if the 
Grail people had heard Perceval’s belated question on the morning after 
the banquet: 
v. 3417 Trai toi avant, si te verrai 
Et d’une chose t’anquerrai 
Noveles que savoir voldroie; 


but they are (if we but substitute “‘to act” or “to fight” for parler) a most 
adequate censure of Philip’s hesitations. 

Again, the terrible calamities which will result from this failure, are 
not the traditional barrenness and waste land of fairy-tale, but such 
consequences as follow war and defeat: 

v. 4675 Et sez tu qu’il an avandra 
Del roi qui terre ne tandra 
Ne n’iert de ses plaies gariz? 


Loc. cit., p. 156. 
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Dames an perdront lor mariz, 
Terres an seront essilliees 

Et puceles desconseilliees, 

Qui orfelines remandront, 

Et maint chevalier an morront; 
Tuit cist mal avandront par toi. 


“Par toi” or not, those predicted events really happened. 

We may doubt, to-day, whether the Count was in any way guilty. 
The Kingdom of Jerusalem was doomed from the moment the Turks 
conquered Egypt in 1169. It was in view of this danger that the Western 
nobles, Philip among them, had been sued for help over and over again; 
that King Amaury and a Greek fleet had tried, but in vain, to capture 
Damiette (1169). It does not seem likely that any single man might have 
been able to stem the tide of events. Where Frederic Barbarossa and Ri- 
chard Coeur-de-Lion were of no avail, Philip of Flanders would not have 
been more fortunate. But since even modern historians decide that a 
fatal blow might still have been struck at Saladin in 1177," Philip’s con- 
temporaries must have thought so all the more. For them the conditions 
were serious, not hopeless; it was the eleventh hour, but it was not too 
late; Saladin’s power, which was soon to encircle and to swallow the little 
outpost of Christendom, had not yet been consolidated and might yield 
to a joint Latin-Greek attack in Egypt. 

As for the Count himself, he was “favorabiliter subceptus” by the 
people of Flanders“ and soon won great influence with the King of France. 
We do not see that he became in any way a victim of despair. William’s 
letters, if painful to him, remained on the whole ineffective. But the 
plight of Jerusalem grew steadily worse. The unexpected victory of the 
Christians in November 1177 was soon obliterated by their defeat at 
Paneas in 1179. Stirring letters were addressed by Pope Alexander III to 
all the secular and ecclesiastical princes and reached the kings of England 
and France in 1181. Shortly afterwards (1183) William of Tyre stopped 
writing his history, sensing the threatening catastrophe. One more at- 
tempt was made to arouse the sympathies, to secure the cooperation of 
the West. 

It has long been believed that on this occasion, as on a similar one in 
1188 aftor the fall of Jerusalem, it was William of Tyre who served his 
country by his eloquence. If this were so, if he was the ecclesiastic whose 
harangue on January 21, 1188, made two kings and innumerable nobles, 
among them Philip of Flanders, take the cross—then the hermit who 
reconciles Perceval with his creator could be identified with him. How- 


“' T. A. Archer and Ch. L. Kingsford, The Crusades (1904), p. 254. 
“ Bouquet’s Recueil, x1m, 423. 
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ever, the death of the historian seems to have occurred “‘not later than 
1185’ and it was the archbishop of Tours, not Tyre, who preached be- 
fore the kings near Gisors.“ But the whole scene at the hermit’s, which 
has been blamed by modern critics for its “indefensible” place in the 
middle of Gawain-adventures,“ may well have been prompted by the 
spectacular event of Philip’s change of mind when he took the cross. 

Did he change his mind? We shall never know. Most likely, he merely 
yielded to the imperative demand of the moment, as did his clever pupil, 
Philip Augustus of France. Chrétien’s poem does not go much further; 
no doubt it was meant to relate Perceval’s ultimate triumph. Philip, 
however, died of the plague at the siege of Acre, soon after his arrival 
(June or July, 1191). Yet this crusader’s death, atoning, as it seems, for 
former indifference, proved but another blow dealt the Christians; for 
now Philip Augustus, more interested in the Count’s inheritance than in 
the Tomb of the Savior, abandoned the host and hurried home. 


9. INFERENCES 


We have passed review the parallels between Chrétien’s poem and the 
experiences of Philip of Flanders, We have found some startling simi- 
larities; we have mot found a solution to the Grail puzzle. Nor did we ex- 
pect to find one. By its very nature, our interpretation cannot pretend to 
explain everything; it excludes all the important material which the poet 
had to “put into rhyme” at the special request of his patron. Whatever 
the “livre” may have been, it must have contained information on the 
Grail and the Old Man and have used the expression Fisher King or Rich 
Fisher. Some scholars would like to add the Lance,“ though there are 
strong objections. It will be the aim of a subsequent paper to elucidate 
these points by trying to disentangle the elements of legend and fairy- 
tale which account for the remaining fabric of Chrétien’s poem. All we 
can do now is to draw some inferences suggested by our theory. 

Thus it is obvious that the pattern followed in the Perceval (Jerusalem- 
enchanted castle) required the transcription of legend into fairy-tale; the 
poet needed a poetical visualization of the epithet ‘‘Holy City.” Jeru- 
salem, of course, more than any other place, save perhaps Constantinople, 
abounded in relics; its official relic, its palladium, was the Cross. Like the 
Ark of the Covenant, it was carried into battle and at times worked 
miracles ;*’ its loss in the battle of Hittin foreshadowed the fall of the city. 


* Krey, loc. cit., p. 160. 

“ H. Prutz, Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere Geschichtskunde, viu1, (1883), 105. 

 M. Wilmotte, Moyen Age, xix, 179; Ph. A. Becker, ZFRPh tv, 403. 

“ K. Burdach, Der Gral (1938), pp. 384-443; but see W. A. Nitze, Modern Philology, 
XXXVII (1939), 315 ff. and Perlesvaus, 11, 215. 47 William of Tyre, loc. cit., p. 725. 
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The Grail, so different in function, is an equivalent of the Cross. Grail 
and Lance, the food-giving dish and the ever bleeding weapon, seem to 
embody blessing and sorrow, characteristics of the Holy City in its pre- 
dicament. 

One could think that they reflect directly the onyx cup and the lance 
of Longinus, as Burdach maintained. But whether the Grail be an equiv- 
alent of the Cross or a likeness of the onyx cup, it certainly is more than 
any definite relic. The “livre” must have hinted at some potent and mys- 
terious talisman or sacred object and it was a stroke of genius on Chré- 
tien’s part to insert it, like a gem, in his picture of Jerusalem. 

We have accounted for the Fisher King’s sickness. But why is he a 
rich Fisher, or Fisher King? There is no evidence that Baldwin IV was 
so called. The literary type of the fisher, as E. H. Meyer suggested in his 
discussion of the Orendel,*® originated in the late Greek novel; yet in fic- 
tion, as in reality, such fishers were poor. The oxymoron “rich fisher” 
rather points to some sacred tradition. Such a tradition existed among the 
Celts, from the “Deo Nodenti” of British inscriptions to the Nuada, 
Nudd of Celtic romance, and it had its parallel in the angling deities of 
the east.‘® One could imagine that the Christian paradox enters into the 
title of Fisher King. For the Kingdom of Jerusalem was, or ought to have 
been, sui generis. Godfrey of Bouillon, so it was believed, had refused tobe 
called a king where Jesus had worn the Crown of Thorns.® “Fisher King” 
would mean both lowliness and glory.*' However, Chrétien’s own, un- 
satisfactory explanation makes it likely that he found the expression 
ready-made in his source. It must also have furnished him the Old Man, 
for whom there is no model in History. 


10. THE DATE 


Does our theory agree with the date of the Perceval, so far as we know 
it? Does it throw any light on this problem? 


There has been but one way of fixing the time when this poem was 
written: by means of the dedication and its allusions to Count Philip of 
Flanders. Critics argue thus: since he succeeded his father in 1168, went 
to the Holy Land in 1190, a fact not mentioned by Chrétien, and died in 
1191, the romance must have been composed between 1168 and 1191 
(1190). Foerster, Bruce, Hilka, and Brugger in the main confine them- 


48 ZFDA, xxxvut, 322. 

“ W. A. Nitze, “Who was the Fisher King?”, Romanic Review, xxximt (1942), 97-104, 
and in Perlesvaus, 11, 184. Cf. also A. H. Krappe, Speculum, xv (1940), 119 (Bran as “‘Posei- 
don and Plouton”). 5° But see La Monte, loc. cit., p. 4. 

5 Cf. F. J. Délger, IXOTC (1910), 11, 486, on the eastern disdain for fishers. 
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selves to these limits.” (Ph. A. Becker chooses 1165 as terminus a quo.™ 
He is technically right, since Philip reigned conjointly with his father 
from 1165.) 

As for a closer demarcation, Bruce™ and Foerster® decided on the years 
shortly after 1174, after Chrétien had completed his Yvain. For two reasons 
Hilka excludes the time between 1180 and 1190. He thinks that the com- 
parison of the Count with Alexander implies a younger man and that the 
regency of France, conferred on him in 1180, would have been mentioned 
by the poet. Neither of these arguments is conclusive. Alexander, in this 
context, is not the youthful hero, but the prototype of liberality. The 
dedication is written with a view to reward, and the Macedonian king 
performs a similar function in Walther v.d. Vogelweide’s address to 
Philip of Suabia,*’ and is again the symbol of generosity in Erec v. 6673, 
where Arthur is likened to him. The regency, on the other hand, never was 
formally conferred on the Count at all.5* Accordingly, Philip never called 
himself guardian (tutor), regent, or the like.5* Some of his contemporaries, 
seeing things from a distance, believed in his official dignity, but Chrétien 
may have been too well informed to share their mistake. 

G. Paris, for a different reason, comes to a similar conclusion: the poem 
must have been written before 1177—because it is silent as to Philip’s 
expedition to Palestine, “‘assez ridicule d’ailleurs.’’®° In his Manuel, he 
places it “‘vers 1175,” connecting it with Philip’s journey to England in 
1172. No special refutation of his view is required. According to our 
theory, there is ample implicit allusion to the “‘affaire assez ridicule,” 
while an explicit one did not seem desirable. Incidentally, G. Paris is the 
only scholar to see a relationship, though a negative one, between the 
Perceval and Philip’s first crusade. 

On the contrary, the very years 1179-1181 have often been given 
preference, because the Count’s power and glory reached their climax 
at that time.” Hofer maintains, very sensibly, it seems to me, that 
Chrétien probably entered the service of Philip between 1179 and 1181. 


82 W. Foerster, Worterbuch su Kristian (1914), p. 152; J. D. Bruce, Evolution of Arthurian 
Romance, 1, 220; A. Hilka, loc. cit., p. xxiv; E. Brugger, ZFSL xxxv? (1910), 46. 

53 Loc. cit., p. 269. Loc. cit., 1, 83. % Loc. cit., p. 152. 

56 Loc. cit., p. xxiv. 57 Lachmann’s edition, 1, 16, 36. 

58 Biogr. nat. de Belgique; Cartellieri, loc. cit., 1, 39. 

5° Cartellieri, ibid., 3. Beilage. 

60 G. Paris, Mélanges de littérature francaise du moyen Gge (1912), 1, 263 ff.; see J. D. Bruce, 
loc. cit., 11, 83. 

1 G. Paris, Manuel d’Ancien Francais, p. 95. 

8G. Paris, Histoire littércire de la France, xxx, 23 (“vers 1180”); E. Wechssler, Die 
Sage vom hig. Gral (1898), p. 45, 148; A. Pauphilet, Etudes sur la ana del Saint Graal 
(1920), p. 11; Stef. Hofer, ZFSL, ux, 441; ZFRPh, x11, 418. 
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616 A Historical Background for Chrétien’s Perceval 


Circumstances are in favor of this assumption which need not be sup- 
ported by the words “‘cort real” in v. 65. Hofer interprets them as an 
adroit flattery: as if the Count, by marrying his niece to the King of 
France (April 28, 1180), had entered himself the royal ‘“‘parenté” and 
made his court at Bruges a royal one; whereas according to Wechssler, 
they hint at Philip’s presence at the royal court of Paris. But of course 
“the best song ever heard at a royal court” need not refer to any special 
royalty at all, nor does the comparison with Alexander imply a regal 
state, as Wechssler suggested. Philip was a powerful nobleman and an 
independent one, in spite of his allegiance to the monarchs of Germany 
and France. (In 1168, he chose green crosses for his followers, not red 
ones like the French, nor white ones like the English.) A somewhat later 
date has been advocated by Cohen; he decides in favor of the time be- 
tween March 26, 1182, and August, 1184, because no Countess of Flan- 
ders is mentioned in the dedication and only during that period the 
Count of Flanders was without a Countess. Nitze has suggested that 
Philip may have given the “livre” to Chrétien in 1182, when he was 
planning to marry Marie de Champagne, the poet’s patroness.© But 
Wilmotte argues® that Chrétien as a loyal Frenchman cannot have dedi- 
cated his poem to the Count of Flanders after May 14, 1181 (date of the 
pact of Provins—not Gisors!—, when Philip allied himself with Cham- 
pagne and Burgundy in revenge for the French King’s treaty with 
England). At any rate, the peaceful and brilliant years 1179-81 form 
a more suitable background for Philip’s patronage and Chrétien’s ded- 
ication. 

Regarding the terminus ad quem, some scholars aver that the poem 
must have been written before 1188, because Chrétien, in a dedication 
of so pious a mood, would not have failed to mention Philip’s taking the 
cross.” A similar argument has been used for placing it before 1187, date 
of the capture of Jerusalem." 

Our own conclusions are perfectly in keeping with the main theory 
(1168-90), and they stress the importance of the year 1178 as terminus 
a quo. For, according to our theory, Chrétien cannot have started on his 
work before Philip of Flanders returned from Palestine, in October, 
1178. It is likely, moreover, that the Grail scenes had not crystallized by 
November, 1179, since the King’s coronation still helped to mould them; 


63 J. D. Bruce, loc. cit., 1, 83. 

4 G. Cohen, Chrétien de Troyes et son euvre (1931), p. 88. 

% W. A. Nitze, Manly Anniversary Studies (1923), p. 301 n. 

5 M. Wilmotte, Le poéme du Gral et ses auteurs (1930), p. 23. 

67 G. Cohen, loc. cit., p. 383; A. Birch-Hirschfeld, Die Sage vom Gral (1877), p. 81; G. 
Gréber, GrundriL der romanischen Philologie, 11, 1503. Stef. Hofer, ZFSL, ix, 442. 
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finally, the Count’s taking the cross may have inspired the scene at the 
hermit’s. 

We may venture on a further hypothesis: the poem was probably 
published in three installments. Ph. A. Becker’s ingenious theory®® of 
three different authors for the Perceval may be adapted to this view. The 
first part, including the prologue, may have been published about 1181; 
the second part, starting with Perceval’s catechization by his cousin 
(a kind of “synopsis of the preceding installment”!) may have been 
written shortly before or after 1187, since it includes the sinister proph- 
ecies of the Grail messenger which reflect either the danger impending 
over Jerusalem or the disaster that actually had befallen it. The third 
part, beginning with the scene at the hermit’s, may have appeared after 
January 21, 1188; then death probably stopped the work of the poet. 

In this way, we account for the silence of the dedication as to events 
in 1187 and 1188 and disclose at the same time a fascinating continual 
interaction between real life and the Perceval. 


11. HISTORY AND ROMANCE 


Our theory involves a strange, but not unparalleled mixture of history 
and romance. The more austere spirit of the old chansons de geste had 
ceased to be the true expression of the times; a loftier imagination, a 
more feminine sensibility called for the romantic, not for the heroic. 
Thus fairy tales clustered around Godfrey of Bouillon and other heroes; 
the love between Siby! of Anjou and Guy of Lusignan found its way into 
the MHG poem Orendel,’® while the struggles of the Hohenstaufen in 
Sicily are vaguely commemorated in Floriant et Florete.” We owe the 
most brilliant example of such fiction to Guyot (Kyot), or whoever pro- 
vided the material for Books I, II, and XVI of Wolfram’s Parzival. The 
evidence has been gathered by Heinzel,”? Wechssler,” Hertz, Weston,” 
Martin,” and Schreiber.” It reveals that three or even four strata of 
historical events are discernible in the Parzival. They cover the period 
from 1128 to 1195, or even to 1235,"* and refer mostly to the exploits and 
adventures, marriages and love affairs of the Anjou family. 


® Loc. cit., p. 405. 70 FE. H. Meyer, ZFDA 37, 341 ff. 

1 E. Martin, Anz. fdA 18, 258; contents of the romance: G. Paris, Hist. litt. de la France, 
xxvimt, 139-179. 

7 R. Heinzel, Ueber Wolfram v. Eschenbach, S. A. Wien (phil.-hist. K1.), cxxx, 1-113 

73 Loc. cit., p. 174 ff. 

™ W. Hertz, Die Sage von Parzival und dem Gral (1882), 468 ff. 

% J. L. Weston, Translation of Wolfram’s Parzival, p. 291 ff. 

76 E. Martin, Wolfram v. Eschenbach, Kommentar, p. Xxx1x ff.; “Zur Gralsage,” Quellen 
und Forschungen, XL. 

77 A. Schreiber, ZFDPh, ivt, 34 ff. 78 Schreiber, loc. cit., pp. 14-37. 
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618 A Historical Background for Chrétien’s Perceval 


All these remances are posterior to the Perceval. We may assume that 
they profited by Chrétien’s bold enterprise. But Chrétien himself, who 
had an indisputable realistic vein in his talent, did not refrain from the 
use of contemporary history until his very last work. Some dependence 
on history has been claimed for the Cligés.’* In 1170 Henry of Champagne 
and Philip of Flanders were present, as envoys of King Louis VII, at 
Frederic Barbarossa’s diet at Ratisbonne, when a Greek embassy was 
sent to Cologne. Their reports may have inspired the poet to make the 
Greek emperor Alis (=Alexius) wed Fenice, daughter of the German 
emperor and engaged to be married to the duke of Saxony (= Henry 
the Lion). 

Wilmotte finds three different examples of influence by current events 
in the works of Chrétien.*® The revolt in Perceval vv. 7312 reminds him 
of Flemish burghesses attacking a castle.*' Secondly, there is a coinci- 
dence, striking indeed, between the realms of King Arthur, as enumerated 
in Erec vv. 6644-6654, and the possessions of the Angevines. Finally, 
there is a connection between the poor réle played by Arthur in the 
Roman de la charrete and in the Conte del Graal, and the enmity between 
France and Anjou: the French poet, says Wilmotte, is scoffing at the 
Angevines, and in more than one respect. For according to him, not only 
Arthur is meant to be Henry II, but also Key. The English King had 
insisted on being seneschal of France, and had even occupied Nantes on 
the strength of this position. Therefore Key the seneschal, who had al- 
ways played a heroic part in Welsh literature,™ is derided by Chrétien. 
We may improve on Wilmotte’s assumption by saying that Chrétien did 
so because, according to Geoffrey of Monmouth and Wace, Key was said 
to have been Count of Anjou.* 

In the light of these parallels we shall not consider it unlikely or ex- 
traordinary that the most brilliant of French poets, in the last and most 


79 Stef. Hofer, ZFSL, tx, 335 ff. 8° Le poéme du Gral et ses auteurs (1930), p. 91 ff. 

8! Cf. also G. Cohen, loc. cit., p. 426. 

82 J.D Bruce, loc. cit., 1,41 n. 

83 “Tunc largitus est Beduero, pincernae suo, Estrusiam (=Neustriam), quae nunc 
Normannia dicitur, Kaioque dapifero Andegavensium provinciam” (Faral, loc. cit., 111, 
242). Faral suggests that Geoffrey invested Key and Bedwere with those provinces in order 
to make possible their burials at Caen and Bayeux, two towns in which he as well as the 
kings of England were highly interested (loc. cit., 11, 268). It seems more likely that he 
wanted to give a glorious past to the rulers of Anjou and Normandy. As a follower of 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester, and Matilda, he backed, in his Historia Regum Britanniae, the 
imperialistic ambitions of the Norman reigning house and provided precedents for a female 
candidacy (see J. S. P. Tatlock, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Lxx1x 
[1938], 695 ff.). He also supported Matilda’s unpopular marriage to Geoffrey Plantagenet 
by stressing the links which united Anjou with Britain. 
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searching of his romances, should have attempted something which 
comes as close to a biography as the poetical practice of the times ad- 
mitted. With him, as with others, the endeavor to imitate reality influ- 
enced only the special pattern chosen out of the endless storehouse of 
fairy-tale. He avoided names, while others revelled in them; his per- 
formance is bolder and more serious in design than any other contem- 
porary romance. But his technique is not basically different. 

The fact that up to this very day his procedure could escape the acumen 
of critics does not invalidate our proposal. The sensational element in 
the historical background of his poem may have been sensed and relished 
by his contemporaries, especially at court, where people were accustomed 
to read as “‘romans 4 clef”’ * those poems which modern scholars often 
believe to be fanciful “escape” literature. As for the political and ideolog- 
ical import of his story, it appealed to the vaster circles of the nation. 
The tremendous popularity won by this fragment of a poem may be due, 
partly at least, to this circumstance. Little did it matter to them whether 
the part of Perceval was played by Philip or not, but they were certainly 
quick in identifying the Grail Castle with the court of Jerusalem. 

We must keep in mind, however, the rapidly shifting conditions in the 
East. Events soon outdistanced fiction. What had been present history 
veiled by romance, became romance with a vague symbolical meaning. 
We need not wonder that Chrétien’s continuators moved on such lines. 
But the original impulse, which had prompted Chrétien to glorify the 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem and to plead for its defense, was still alive. 
He had depicted the royal court in its plight and affliction. The next 
step was te use the fall of Jerusalem as background for a Grail legend. 
That was done by Robert de Boron. 

Some scholars hold that the Joseph is anterior to the Perceval. It seems 
more likely that the Perceval, where the Grail is used as a generic name 
(un graal), is the fountain-head of all Grail poetry. At any rate, the 
fact remains that both the Perceval and the Joseph are the result, in 
fiction, of bitter struggles fought in reality and that they form a sequence. 
The Joseph pretends to relate the past history of the Grail; virtually, it 
is a continuation of Chrétien’s poem: Jerusalem having been captured, 
the Grail has to go West. It is irrelevant that Robert talks of 70 A.D. 
instead of 1187; his readers could not help thinking of the actual state 
of the Holy City. Besides, in medieval minds the past had a propensity 
to include the present and the future (see King Arthur as the ideal of 


*4 M. Wilmotte, loc. cit., p. 91. 

8 W. A. Nitze, Modern Philology, xxxvu, 315. For a complete discussion of this problem, 
see W. A. Nitze, Manly Anniversary Studies, pp. 300-314, and William Roach, The Didot- 
Perceval (1941), p. 128. 
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620 A Historical Background for Chrétien’s Perceval 


chivalry). They were not haunted by the idea of progress, but believed 
in prototypes, valid for all ages to come. 

Our investigation has shown that in the beginning of the Grail liter- 
ature there is a close interaction between reality and fiction: fiction 
living on facts and, to a certain degree, desiring to influence them. This, 
however, is only part of the truth. For both reality and fiction serve one 
greater aim, the birth of ideas. Thus the fall of Jerusalem, distressing 
and incomprehensible for the Christian world, proved instrumental in 
spiritualizing medieval piety, and the Grail legend, having lost contact 
with this visible shrine, became an exponent of this gradual spiritual- 
ization. 

HELEN ADOLF 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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XXXII 


A CHECK-LIST OF ORIGINAL NEO-LATIN DRAMAS 
BY CONTINENTAL WRITERS PRINTED 
BEFORE 1650 


HE following list is meant to be a useful tool in locating authors 

and copies of books; it is not a complete bibliography of all editions. 
In most cases only the earliest ones available have been noted. Modern 
editions of separate plays have been listed when found, but modern 
editions of the works of the various authors have not been included. For 
Latin plays written by English nen, including those printed on the Con- 
tinent, see Alfred Harbage’s “Census of Anglo-Latin Plays,” PMLA, 
Lil, 624-629. 

The books attributed to Harvard, Yale, and Folger have been person- 
ally checked. The remaining titles have been drawn from such works as 
Creizenach’s Geschichte des neueren Dramas, Wolkan’s chapter in Arnold’s 
Das deutsche Drama, Worp’s Geschiednis van het drama in Nederland, 
Bolte’s list of Franco-Latin plays in Festschrift Johannes Vahlen (copy at 
Harvard), Sanesi’s volume on comedy in Generi letterari italiani, and 
others. In spite of persistent search in library catalogues, many of these 
titles remain unlocated. It would be a service to scholarship if all readers 
who know of the existence of copies of these unlocated volumes would 
send a reference to the compiler of this list, who will gladly act as a re- 
pository for such information. At the present time rare books are being 
acquired very rapidly in the larger American libraries. Do not assume 
that a copy of a book you wish is not to be had merely because no loca- 
tion for it is given here. 

Attention is called to the following collections of neo-Latin plays: 
Comoediae ac tragoediae ex novo et vetere testamento (Basel, 1541); Dramata 
sacra (Basel, 1547); Selectae PP. Soc. Jesu tragoediae (Antwerp, 1634); 
Tragoediae selectae Latinorum recentiorum (Munich, 1845). It should also 
be pointed out that seven Latin plays are included in the series entitled 
Lateinische Litteraturdenkmdler published in Berlin, 1891-1912. 

The arrangement of the list is practical rather than logical. In general, 
the authors are placed under the country of their birth, if known; other- 
wise under the country of publication. In the present state of our knowl- 
edge inconsistencies are bound to occur, and I have not thought it worth 
while to attempt a complete reform. Similarly, the names of the authors 
are sometimes given in the vernacular, sometimes in the Latinized form, 
according to the probable familiarity of the one or the other to those who 
will use the list. I have tried to give adequate cross-references, but all 
five sections of the list should be consulted in case of doubt. 
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(This list was first presented to the members of the New England Renaissance 
Conference at the New London meeting in 1941. Since then it has been greatly 
enlarged and corrected through the generous assistance of many correspondents. 
Professor Joseph E. Gillet should really appear as co-author of the present offer- 
ing, since to him are due all the locations in the Staatsbibliothek at Berlin as 
well as much valuable information about other plays. Professors Archer Taylor 
and William Hammer have done the checking at California and Chicago respec- 
tively; Mr. Irving T. McDonald checked a selected list at Holy Cross. I am also 
grateful for assistance received from Don C. Allen, Otis H. Green, William A. 
Jackson, Berthold L. Ullman, James Hutton, Federico Sanchez y Escribano, 
Lawrence C. Wroth, Paul O. Kristeller, Edward Lowinsky, Samuel F. Will, 
James G. McManaway, and the staffs of the Yale, Harvard, and Chicago uni- 
versity libraries.) 


Library symbols used 


Annmary Brown Memorial, Hn. Henry E. Huntington Li- 
Providence, R. I. brary, San Marino, Cal. 
British Museum, London Hutton. James Hutton, Cornell Uni- 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris versity 

Staatsbibliothek, Berlin Ill. University of Illinois 
University of California L. Stadtsbibliothek, Leipzig 
University of Chicago LC. Library of Congress 

Folger Shakespeare Library, M University of Michigan 
Washington, D. C. Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid 
Joseph E. Gillet, Bryn Mawr N. Newberry Library, Chicago 
College PM. Pierrepont Morgan Library, 
Harvard University New York 

College of the Holy Cross, V. Biblioteca Marciana, Venice 
Worcester, Mass. Y. Yale University 

Hispanic Society of America 


I. ITALY 


Leon Battista Alberti. Philodoxus, Salamanca, 1501; Lucca, 1588 (BN, 
BS) 
Written c. 1426 

Ianus Anysius. Protogonos, Naples, 1536 (F, BM, BS) 

Franciscus Bencius. Ergastus, Rome, 1587 (F, H, Ch, HC, BM, BN) 
Philotimus, Rome, 1591; also found in editions of his poems 

Marius Bettinus. Rubenus, Parma, 1614 (H, BM, BS) 
Ludovicus, Parma, 1622 (BN) 

Leonardo Bruni Aretino. Poliscene, Schussenried, 1478 (BM, BN); 
Leipzig, 1503 (H); Leipzig, 1515 (F) 

Gregorio Corraro. Pregne, Venice, 1558 (Ch, BN) 
Written c. 1428 
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Leicester Bradner 


Egidio Gallo. Comediae, Rome, 1505 (BM, BN) 
Contains Bophilaria and Annularia 
Giovanni Armonio Marso. Stephanium, Venice, n.d. 
Written 1502 
Coriolanus Martiranus. Tragoediae VIII, Comoediae II, Naples, 1556 
(H, F, BM); Naples, 1563 (BN) 
All except one, Christus, are translations from Greek 
Tomaso Medio. Epirota, Venice, 1483 (Hn, BM, Bibl. Colombina, 
Seville); Oppenheim, 1516 (F, BM); Mainz, 1547 (BN) 
D. Mercurius. Casus Jerico, Rome, 1596 (F) 
Albertino Mussato. Ecerinis, Leyden, n.d. (F); in Opera, Venice, 1636 
(BN, BM) 
Written c. 1314 
Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini. Chrysis, in Opera, Basel, 1551 (BM, BN); 
Basel, 1571 (LC, N, Y); Cérysis only: Brussels, 1939 (H) 
Ugolino Pisani. Philogenia, n.p., n.d. (BN) 
Siccone Polentone. Catinia, Trent, 1482; Bergamo, 1889 in Bibl. storica 
d. lett. Ital., V. 
Leone Sanctio. Somniator, sive Josef tragoedia, Rome, 1648 
Bernardinus Stephonius. Crispus, Rome, 1601 (H, HC); 1602 (BS) 
S. Symphorosa, Rome, 1655 (H, BS) 
Antonio Telesio (Thylesius). Imber aureus, Venice, 1529 (H, F, BM); 
Antwerp, 1546 (Ch, BM) 
Bartholomaeus Tortolettus. Agrippina major tragoedia, Rome, 1639 (H) 
Thylesius—see Telesio 
Carolus Verardus. Historia baetica, Rome, 1492 (Madrid); Rome, 1493 
(BM, ABM); Basel, 1494 (H); reprinted in Revue Hispanique, vol. 47 
Ferdinandus servatus, Rome, 1493? (HSA, BM, BS, Madrid); re- 
printed in Revue Hispanique, vol. 32 
Bartolomeo Zamberti. Dolotechne, Venice, 1504 (H, F); Cologne, 1511 
(H, BM) 


II. FRANCE 


Barthélemy—see Bartholomaeus 

Nicholaus Bartholomaeus Lochiensis. Christus xylonicus, Paris, 1529 
(BN); Paris, 1531 (H, Y); Cologne, 1537 (BS); Paris, 1539 (F) 

Johannes Calmus. Comoedia recenter edita, Paris, 1555 

Bernardus Evrardus. Salomon, Douai, 1564 (BN) 

Jacobus Frachaeus. Latina et recens comoedia, Lyons, 1550 

Gulielmus Gazaeus. Magdalis, Douai, 1589 

Carolus Godrianus. Susanna, Dijon, 1571 

Gulielmus Hegatus. Gallia victrix, Poitiers, 1598 (BM) 
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Andreas Hoius. Matthaeus et Machabaeus, Douai, 1587 

Johannes Jacomotus. Agrippa ecclesiomastix, Geneva, 1597 (BM) 
Ehud sive Tuppavéxrovos, Lyons, 1601 (BM) 

Federicus Morellus. Alexander Severus, Paris, 1600 (F, BM, BN) 

M. A. Muretus. Juvenilia, Paris, 1552 (H, Y, F, Cal, BN); Paris 1553 
(Ch, BM) 
Contains Julius Caesar 

Petrus Mussonius. Tragoediae, La Fleche, 1621 (H, F, BM, BN) 
Contains Pompeius, Croesus, Cyrus, Darius 

Galfredus Petrus Baiocensis. De vita sancti Nicolai comedia, London, c. 
1510 (BM) 

J. F. Quintianus Stoa. Theoandrathanatos, Milan, 1508 (BM); Lyons, 
1515; Ghent, 1523 (F) 
Christiana opera, Paris, 1514 (F) 

Remaclus Arduenna. Palamedes, Paris, c. 1512 (F, BM, Bib. Colomb. in 
Seville); London, c. 1512 (Hn) 

Claudius Roilletus. Varia poemata, Paris, 1556 (F, BM, BN) 
Contains Philanira, Petrus, Aman, Catharina 

Adrianus Roulerius. Stwarta tragoedia, Douai, 1593; Berlin, 1906, in Lat. 
Littdenkm. 

Panagius Salius. Varia poemata, Paris, 1589 (BM) 
Contains Nassovius 

Johannes Surius Bethuniensis. Marotae poeseos vol. I (—II), Arras, 1617 
(BM) 

J. A. de Thou. Parabata vinctus sive triumphus Christi, Paris, 1595(F, BM) 


Ill. GERMANY AND THE NETHERLANDS 


Anonymous. Augustinus conversus, Dilingen, 1630 (F) 

Johannes Avianus. Miles vagus, Halle, 1597 (BS) 
Tuntor phinatis, Gera, 1607 (BS) 

Christopher Bachmann. Melancholicus, Leipzig, 1611 (BS) 

Martinus Balticus. Joseph, Augsburg, 1556 (BN); Ulm, 1579 (H, BM) 
Sennacheribus, Ulm, 1590 (BN) 
Boius, n.p., n.d. (BS) 

Bartholomaeus Pannonius. Gryllus, ? 

Heinrich Bebel. Comoedia de optimo studio, 1504, Pforzheim (M, BM) 

Betulius—see Birck 

Jacob Bidermann. Ludi theatrales sacri, Munich, 1666 (BM, BN) 
Written c. 1610-1620 

Sixt Birck (Betulius). Susanna, Augsburg, 1537; Zurich, 1538 (H, BM, 
BN); Berlin, 1893, in Lat. Littdenkm. 
First written in German, but the Latin version so changed as to be 
practically an independent play. 
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Leicester Bradner 


De vera nobilitate, 1538 

Eva-see Dramata sacra, 1547 

Sapientia Salomonis, Marburg, 1591 (BS); New Haven, 1938 
Herodes ? 

(Birck’s other Latin plays are translations from German originals.) 

Levin Brecht. Euripus, Louvain, 1549 (BM, BS) 

Christopher Brockhagen. Nymphocomus, 1595 

Kaspar Briilow. Elias, 1613 
Charicles, Strassburg, 1614 (BN, BS) 

Nebucadnezar, Strassburg, 1615 (BN) 
Julius Caesar, Strassburg, 1616 (F, BS) 
Moses, Strassburg, 1621 (BN) 
Andromeda, Nuremberg, 1648 (BM) 

Johannes Brummerus. Tragicomoedia actapostolica, Laugingen, 1593 
(BM, BS) 

Johannes Burmeister. Mater virgo, 1621 

Johannes Butovius. Comoedia de nuptiali contractu Isaaci, 1600 (BS) 

Georgius Calaminus. Heli, Strassburg, 1591 (BS) 

Rudolphottocarus, Strassburg, 1594 (F, BN, BS) 

Campson—see Philicinus 

Caspar Casparius. Princeps Auriacus, The Hague, 1599 (BM, BN) 

Conradus Celtis. Ludus Dianae, Nuremberg, 1501 (Y, BM, BS) 

Nicholas Caussinus. Tragoediae sacrae, Cologne, 1621 (Y, BS); Paris, 
1620 (BM, BN); Paris 1629 (F, H) 

Contains Solyma, Nabuchodonosor, Felicitas, Theodoricus 

G. Chaneau. Pseudo-Baldwinus, 1616 

Chilian of Mellerstadt. Dorothea, Leipzig, 1507 (F, BM) 

Benedictus Chelidonius. Voluptatis cum virtute discerptatio, 1515 

Cnaustus—see Knaust 

Thobias Coberus. Kaxoxépdayos, Helmstadt, 1593 (BS) 

Hospitia sive Kaxoxepdépayos, Helmstadt, 1594 (Y). Same play? 
Anchises, Gérlitz, 1594 (BS) 

Sol sive Marcus Curtius, Leipzig, 1595 (BM, BS) 

Idea militis christiani, Liegnitz, 1607 (BS) 

Comoediae ac tragoediae ex novo et vetere testamento, Basel, 1541(Y, BM, BS) 
Contains Birck’s Susanna, Crocus’ Joseph, Barthelemy’s Christus, 
Gnaphaeus’ Acolastus, Macropedius’ Andrisca and Bassarus, Kirch- 
mayer’s Pammachius, Papeus’ De Samaritano, and Zovitius’ Ovis 
perdita. 

Daniel Cramer. Plagium, Wittenberg, 1593 (BM, BN, BS); Wittenberg, 
1594 (F, Ch) 

Areteugenia, Stettin, 1602; Giessen, 1606 (BN) 
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Cornelius Crocus. Joseph, Antwerp, 1537 (BM); Strassburg, 1537 (BM); 
Paris, 1537 (H); Antwerp, 1538 (F); Antwerp, 1549 (Y); Dort- 
mund, 1549 (Ch) 

Balthasar Crusius. Tobias, Leipzig, 1585 (F) 

Exodus, Leipzig, 1605 (BM) 
Paulus naufragus, Altenburg, 1609 (BM) 

P. Crusius. Croesus, Strassburg, 1611 (BS) 

Petrus Dasypodius. Philargyrus, Strassburg, 1565 (Y, BS) 

Gerardus Dalanthus. Dido, 1559 

P. J. David. Occasio, Antwerp, 1605 (BS) 

Andreas Diether. Joseph—see Dramata sacra, 1547 

Fridericus Dedekind. Papista conversus, Liiaeberg, n.d. (BS) 

Martinus Dorpius. Dialogus, Louvain, c. 1515 (Y, BM, BN, BS) 

Dramata sacra, Basel, 1547 (F, Y, BS) 

Contains Birck’s Eva, Beel, Sapientia Salomonis, Judith, Susanna, 
Zerobabel, Crocus’ Joseph, Diether’s Joseph, Kirchmayer’s Hamanus, 
Lorichius’ Jobus, Ziegler’s Heli, Samson, Nomothesia, Immolatio 
Isaac, Protoplastus, and Zovitius’ Ruth 

Samuel Eberhardt. Ecclesia militans, 1561 (BS) 

Anonymous. Ecclesia Salisburgensis, Saltzburg, 1628 (BS) 

Henricus Eckstormius. Tragoedia, 1593 (BS) 

Eligius Eucharius. Griseldis, Paris, 1511; Ghent, 1513; Antwerp, 1520 

Franciscus Eutrachelius. Edessa sive Hester, Ghent, 1549 (Ch) 

Soter gloriosus, 1563 
Andreas Fabricius. Evangelicus fluctuans, Cologne, 1569 (BN) 
Samson, Cologne, 1579 (BS) 
Jeroboam rebellans, Ingolstadt, 1585 (BS) 
Fridericus Flayderus. Ludovicus bigamus, Tiibingen, 1625 (BN, BS) 
Nicodemus Frischlin. Rebecca, Frankfort, 1576 (F) 
Susanna, Tiibingen, 1578 (BM); Tiibingen, 1583 (BS) 
Hildegardis magna, 1578 
Priscianus vapulans, Strassburg, 1580 (F, BM, BN, BS) 
Dido, Tiibingen, 1581 (F) 
Venus, 1584 
Julius redivivus, 1584; Berlin, 1912, in Lat. Litidenkm. 
Helvetio-Germani, Helmstadt, 1589 (BM, BS) 
Phasma, Wittenberg?, 1592 (H, Y, F, Cal, BM, BS); Jaczygy, 
1598 (BN) 
Operum poeticorum pars scenica, Strassburg, 1587. (This or later 
editions in all large libraries) 
Fullonius—see Gnaphaeus 
Hannardus Gamerius. Pornius, Munich, 1566 (F) 
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Johannes Gassarus. Pomona, Curia, 1598 (BS) 

Nicholas Gerbel. Eccius dedolatus, Erfurt, 1520; Berlin, 1891, in Lat. 
Littdenkm. Copy of 1520 ed. offered by E. P. Goldschmidt in Cat. 
61 (1940) 

I. Gilhasius. Grammatica, Frankfort, 1597 (BS) 

Gulielmus Gnaphaeus. Acolastus, Antwerp, 1529 (BM); Cologne, 1536 
(F); 1554 (H); 1561 (Y); Berlin, 1912, in Lat. Littdenkm. 
Triumphus eloquentiae, 1541 
Hypocrisis, 1544 (BS) 

Morosophus, 1559 (BS) 

Goethals—see Eutrachelius 

R. A. Gorky. Lyra tragicomica, 1634 (BS) 

Hugo Grotius. Sacra, The Hague, 1601 (BN, (BM) 

Contains Admus exul 
Christus patiens, Munich, 1627 (Ch); Amsterdam, 1635 (F, BM) 
Sophompaneas, Amsterdam, 1635 (F) 

Joseph Gruenpeckius. Comoedie utilissime, Augsburg, 1497 (LC, PM, 
BM, BN, BS) 

N. R. Gualterus. Comoedia, 1562 (BS) 

Otto von Guzinger. Tellus, Salzburg, 1648 (BS) 

Johannes Hasenberg. Ludus ludentem Luderum ludens, Leipzig, 1530(BM) 

Martinus Hayneccius. Almansor, Leipzig, 1578 (BM, BN); Leipzig, 
1891 (Y) 

Hansoframea sive Momoscopus, Leipzig, 1581 (Y) 

Christopher Hegendorff. De duobus adolescentibus, Leipzig, 1520 

Comedia de sene amatore, Leipzig, 1520 (BS) 
Ludi, Leipzig, 1522 (BS) 

Daniel Heinsius. Auriacus, Leyden, 1602 (BM, BN, BS, Ch) 
Herodes, Leyden, 1632 (Y, BM, BN) 

J. Hildebrandus. Pseudofridericus, Tiibingen, 1598 (BS) 

Franciscus Hildesheim. Religio tragoedia in Neanica, Berlin, 1586 (BN) 
Vita comoedia, Leipzig, 1604 (BS) 

M. Hiltprandus. Ecclesia militans, Dilingen, 1573 (Y, BS) 

Johannes Hirbert. Incunabula, Jena, 1594 (BS) 

Gregorius Holonius. Catharina, Antwerp, 1556 (Ch, F, BM, BN, BS) 
Laurentias, Antwerp, 1556 (Ch, F, BM, BN, BS) 

Lambertias, Antwerp, 1556 (Ch, F, BM, BN) 

Rochus van den Honert. Thamara, Leyden, 1611 (Ch, BM) 
Moses nomoclastes, ? 

Andreas Hoius—see under France 

Michael Hospeinius. Equus Trojanus, Strassburg, 1590 (BS) 

Houckaert—see Eucharius 
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Libertus Houthem. Theairum humanae vitae comoedia, Liege, 1574 (F) 
Michael Hoyer. Tragoediae, Antwerp, 1641 (BS, Hutton) 
Contains Theodora, Susanna, Camma 
Hrothsvita. Opera, Nuremberg, 1501 (H, LC, BM, Y) 
Aegidius Hunnius. Joseph, Marburg, 1584; Frankfort, 1586 (BS) ; Strass- 
burg, 1597 (F, Y, BM); Marburg, 1898-99 (Y) 
Ruth, Frankfort, 1586; Marburg, 1900 (Y) 
Hutten—for Eccius dedolatus, see Gerbel 
Gabrielus Jansenius. Tragicacomoediae sacrae quingue, Ghent, 1600 (BN) 
Jesuit drama—see Society of Jesus 
Samuel Junius. Lucretia, Nuremberg, 1608 (F) 
W. Ketzel. Lapsus et reparatio hominis, Schmalkalden, 1613 (BS) 
H. Kielmann. Tetzelocramia, Wittenberg, 1617 (BS) 
Tobias Kilius. Davidis exilium, Erfurt, 1620 (BS) 
Thomas Kirchmeyer. Pammachius, Wittenberg, 1538 (F, BM, BN); 
Berlin, 1891, in Lat. Littd. 
Mercator, Augsburg, 1540 (F, BM, BN); Leipzig, 1927, in Drei 
Schauspiele, ed. J. Bolte 
Incendia, Wittenberg, 1541 (F, BM, BN) 
Haman, Leipzig, 1543 (BN) 
Hieremias, Basel, 1551 (F, BM, BN) 
Judas Iscariotes, n.p., 1552 (F, M) 
Heinrich Knaust. Agapetus scholasticus, 1562 (BS); Cologne, 1600 (BS) 
Dido, Frankfort, 1566 (H, BN) 
Pecuparumpius, 1574 (BS) 
Hermann Knuyt von Sluyterhoven. Scornetta, Bologna, 1497 (V, L) 
Kober—see Coberus 
Cornelius Laurimannus. Exodus, Louvain, 1563 (BM) 
Miles christianus, Antwerp, 1565 (F, BM) 
Esther, Strassburg, 1596 (BM) 
Joachim Leseberg. Jesus duodecennis, Helmstadt, 1610 (BS) 
Jacobus Libenus. Tragoediae in sacram historiam Josephi, Antwerp, 
1639 (H) 
Simon Lemnius. Monachopornomachia, 1538 
Petrus Ligneus. Dido, Antwerp, 1559 (BN) 
Jacobus Locher. Tragoedia de Thurcis et Suldano, Strassburg, 1497 (H, 
Y, F, M, Hn, BM, BN) 
Spectaculum more tragico effigiatum, Ingolstadt, 1502 (BM, BN, BS, 
F) 
Judicium Paridis, Ingolstadt, 1502 (H, F) 
Ludicrum drama de sene amatore, 1515? (F) 
Poemation de Lazaro medico, 1510 
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Johannes Christopher Loots. Pompeius magnus, Ghent, 1635 (Ch, BN) 
Theresae triumphus, Mechlin, 1639 (F, Ch) 

Joannes Lorichius. Jobus, Marburg, 1543 (BM); Marburg, 1897 (Y) 

Joannes Lucienbergus, Aeneis tragicomoedia, Frankfort, 1576 (F, BM, 
BN) : 

Jacob Cornelis Lummenaeus a Marca. Musae lacrymantes, Douai, 
1628 (BS) 

Georgius Macropedius. Hecastus, 1524 (BS); Cologne, 1539 (H, F); 
Antwerp, 1539 (H, BM); Leipzig, 1927 (Y) 

Petriscus, Bois-le-duc, 1536 (H, BS); Cologne, 1540 (BM, BN) 
Comicarum fabularum duae, Bois-le-duc, 1537 (H); Cologne, 1540 
(BM, BN); Berlin, 1897, in Lat. Littdenkm. (Rebelles and Aluta) 
Andrisca, Bois-le-duc, 1537 (BM); Bois-le-duc, 1538 (H); Cologne, 
1539 (BN) 

Asotus, Bois-le-duc, 1537 (H, BM); Cologne, 1540 (F); 

Bassarus, Utrecht, 1540 (BM, BS); Antwerp, 1541 (H, F, BN) 
Lazarus, Utrecht, 1541 (Y, BM); Cologne, 1574 (F); Nuremberg, 
1589 (BN) 

Joseph, Antwerp, 1544 (BM) 

Omnes fabulae comicae, Utrecht, 1552 (N) 

Arnoldus Madirus. Pisander bombylius, Antwerp, 1540 (BS); Antwerp, 
1546 (F) 

Carolus Malapertius. Sedecias, Antwerp, 1616 (HC); Cologne, 1620 (HC) 
Douai, 1624 (BM); in Poemata, 1634; in Tragoediae selectae, Munich, 
1845 (H) 

Jacob Masen. Palaestra eloquentiae ligatae, Cologne, 1654 
Contains three plays written before 1650: Mauritius, Josaphat, Tel- 
esbius 

Mechlin School. Palaesira scholae Mechlinensis, Antwerp, 1639 

Justus Meier. Daniel, Strassburg, n.d. (Y) 

Johannes Micraelius. ’Eyxaina, Stettin, 1629 (BS) 

Pomeris, n.p., 1631 (BS) 

Jacobus Mycillus. A pelles aegyptus, Frankfort, 1589 (BS); Nuremberg, 
1583 (F, BM) 

Bernhardt Moller. Topavdpocafavoyaxia, Munster, 1597 (BM, BS) 

Naogeorgus—see Kirchmeyer : 

Anonymous. Nabuchodnosor, Munich, 1635 (BS) 

Ambrosius Pape. Nativitas Christi, 1582 (BS) 

Christiani hominis sors et fortuna, 1612 (BS) 

Petrus Papeius. Samarites, n.p., 1539 (BS); Cologne, 1539? (F); Cologne, 

1540 (Y); Toledo, 1542 (Madrid) 
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Anonymous. Paterfamilias evangelicus, Augsburg, 1625 (BS) 

Marcus Pfefferus. Esther, Wolfenbiittel, 1621 (BS) 

Pirckheimer— for Eccius dedolatus see Gerbel 

Petrus Philicinus. Magdalena, Antwerp, 1544 (BS); Antwerp, 1546 (F) 
Dialogus de Isaaci immolatione, Antwerp, 1546 (BM, BN) 
Esther, Antwerp, 1563 (BN) 

Anonymous. Phoenix comoedia, Grossen-glogau, 1623 (BS) 

Joannes Io Placentius. Lucianus aulicus, 1534 
Clericus eques, Antwerp, 1535 (F) 
Susanna, Antwerp, 1536 (BM) 

Georgius Pondo. Speculum puerorum, 1596 (BS) 

Jacobus Pontanus—see Spanmueller 

Laevinus Pontanus. Moscholatria, 1589 

Johannes Prasinus. Philaemus, Vienna, 1548 

Johannes Reuchlin. Scenica progymnasmata, Basel, 1498 (BM, BN, BS); 
Pforzheim, 1508 (F); Miinster, 1509 (H); Tiibingen, 1511 (N) 
Sergius, Pforzheim, 1507 (F); Pforzheim, 1508 (M); Tiibingen, 
1513 (BN) 
Comediae duae, Cologne, 1537 (Ch); Cologne 1540 (BN) 

Theodor Rhode. Colignius, Oppenheim, 1614 (BS); Leipzig, 1933 (Y) 

Andreas Rochotius. Joseph, 1608 

Emmanuel Rodriguez. Rodericus fatalis, 1631; Tragoediae, Antwerp, 
1647 

Johannes Sapidus. Anabion sive Lazarus redivivus, Cologne, 1539 (H); 
Antwerp, 1540 (F); Cologne, 1541 (Ch, BM) 

Andreas Saurius. Conflagratio Sodomae, Strassburg, 1607 (BM, BS) 

Jacobus Schipper. Voluptatis ac virtutis pugna, Cologne, 1546 (F, BM); 
Nuremberg, 1590 (H) 
Ectrachelistis sive decollatus Ioanes, Cologne, 1546 (BM); Strassburg, 
1565 (F, Y) 
Comoediae et tragoediae, 1552 (BS) 
Euphemus, Antwerp, 1553 (BS) 
Ovis perdita; Euphemus, Basel, 1553 (F, H) 

Jacobus Schépper. Abrahamus tentatus, Cologne, 1561 (BS); Cologne, 
1564 (BM) 
Monomachia Davidis et Goliae, n.p., n.d. (BS) 

Cornelius Schonaeus. Saulus conversus, Antwerp, 1571 (BS); Antwerp, 
1581 (Iil.) 
Tobaeus, Antwerp, 1580 (BS); Strassburg, 1583 (Y) 
Sacrae comoediae sex, Haarlem, 1592 (H); Amsterdam, 1599 (BS) 
1592 actually contains seven: Tobaeus, Nehemias, Saulus, Naaman, 
Iosephus, Iuditha, Pseudostratiotes. 
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Terentius christianus, Cologne, 1592 (BM, BS); Cologne, 1595 

(H, F); Cologne, 1596 (F); Wittenberg, 1599 (F) 

1592 contains Naaman, Tobaeus, Nehemias, Saulus; 1595-1599 

contain also Josephus and Iuditha. 

Terentius christianus sive comediae duae, London, 1592 (BM); Cam- 

bridge, 1635 (F, BM) 

Actually contains three: Tobaeus, Iuditha, Pseudostratiotes. 

Comoediarum altera pars, Amsterdam, 1599 (F, H) 

Contains Susanna, Daniel, Triumphus Christi, Pseudostratiotae, 

Cunae, Vitulus. 

Terentius christianus, Amsterdam, 1604 (H); Amsterdam, 1629 

(F, N); Amsterdam, 1646 (Ch, F); Cologne, 1652 (Y) 

In three parts. In addition to all the plays named above it contains 

Typhlus, Ananias, Dyscoli, Baptistes, Pentecoste. 

Fabula comica, Zwoll, 1607 (BM) 

Hermanus Schottenius. Ludus Martius, 1525 (BS) 

Ludus imperatorius ... cui accedit Ludus Martius, Cologne, 1527 

(BM) 

Confabulationes, Nuremberg, 1536 (BS); Leipzig, 1542 (BS) 

G. Sibutus. Siloula, Leipzig, c. 1505 (F) 
Society of Jesus. Selectae PP. Soc. Jesu tragoediae, Antwerp, 1634 (BM, 

BS, HC) 

Plays by A. Donatus, B. Stephonius, C. Malapertius, and D. Pe- 

tavius. 

Jacob Spanmiiller (Pontanus). Poeticarum institutiorum libri tres, In gol- 
stadt, 1597 (HC) 

Contains Eleazarus Machabaeus, Immolatio Isaac, Siratocles 
Johannes Stammler. Dialogus, Augsburg, 1508 (H, F, LC, Hn, BM) 
Theodorus Streuffius. Comoedia studiosi, Cologne, 1572 (BS) 
Christopher Stymmelius. Studentes, Cologne, 1552 (F); Frankfort, 1554 

(H); Amsterdam, 1647 (Ch) 

Comediae duae, Stettin, 1579 (F) 

Contains Studentes and Isaac 
Nicholas Susius. Pendularia, 1620 

Opuscula, Antwerp, 1620 (BM) 

(Perhaps same item as above) 

Sylvius. Isaacus xylophorus, 1554 
Fridericus Taubmannus. Lusus duo juveniles, Wittenberg, 1593 (F, BM) 
(Martinalia and Bachanalia) 
Joachim Vadianus. Gallus pugnans, 1514 
Van Langevelt—see Macropedius 
Hieronymus Vehus. Boemicus triumphus, Strassburg, 1504? (F, BM) 
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Nicolas Vernulaeus. Gorcomienses, Cologne, 1610 (BS) 
Henricus octavus, Louvain, 1624 (F, BM) 
P Conradinus, Louvain, 1628 (BS) 
Tragoediae decem, Louvain, 1631 (F, BM, Ch); Louvain, 1656 (BS) 
Contains, besides the above, Crispus, Theodoricus, Joanna Darcia, 
tf Stanislaus, Ottacarus, Thomas Cantuariensis, Eustachius. 
Virdungus—see Wirdung 
cs Jacobus Vivarius. Redemptio nostra, Antwerp, 1579 (F, BM) 
; Volder—see Gnaphaeus 
: Theodorus Wallaeus. Maria Othonis III uxor, 1631 (Ch) 
a Walther—see Gualtherus 
Albertus Wichgrevius. Cornelius relegatus, Leipzig, 1602 (F) 
Jacob Wimpheling. Stilpho, Speier, 1495 (PM, BM, BS); Berlin, 1892, 
in Lat. Littdenkm. 
a5 Michael Wirdung. Juvenilia, Nuremberg, 1598 (F) 
i Contains Saul and Brutus 
4 Zacharias Zahn. Tragoedia lapidati Stephani, Miihlhausen, 1589 (BS) 
fs Tragoedia fratricidii, Miihlhausen, 1590 (BS) 
Jacobus Zevecotius. Poemata, Antwerp, 1623 (F); Leyden, 1625 (F, H, 








Fr BM) 
4 4 1623 contains Maria Graeca, Rosimunda, Esther; 1625 lacks Esther 
5 a Henricus Zibertus. Acolastus, Antwerp, 1576 (F) 

qe Hieronymus Ziegler. Pedonethia, Augsburg, 1543 (F) 


Immolatio Isaaci, 1543 (BS) 

Protoplastus, 1545 (BS) 

' Cyrus major, 1546 (F); 1547? (BS) 

\ Nomothesia; Samson—see Dramata sacra, 1547 

: Ophiletes, 1549 (BS); Basel, 1551 (BM) 

ie Vinea Christi, Basel, 1551 (F, BM, BS) 

* Regales nuptiae, 1553 (BS) 

oa Dramata sacra duo, Ingolstadt, 1555 (H, BS) 

a Contains Infanticidium and De decem virginibus. 
Infanticidium, Antwerp, 1556 (Ch) 

; Abel justus, Ingolstadt, 1559 (BM) 

f Jacobus Zovitius. Ovis perdita, Antwerp, 1539 (BM, BS); Cologne, 
5 fit 1540 (H); Antwerp, 1540 (Ch); Antwerp, 1541 (F) 

; Didascalus, Cologne, 1540 (BS); Cologne, 1541 (F, BM) 
Ruth—see Dramata sacra, 1547 
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IV. SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Luiz da Cruz (Crucius). Tragicae comicaeque actiones, Lyons, 1605 (F, 
BM, H) 
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Contains Prodigus, Vita-Hamana, Sedecias, Manasses restitutus, 
Tosephus, Polichronius 

Juan Maldonado. Hispaniola, Valladolid, 1525; Bruges, 1535 (BM, 
Madrid, Gillet) 

Juan Lorenzo Palmireno. Rhetorice prologomena, Valencia, 1566; Va- 
lencia, 1578 
Contains parts of three plays. 

Emmanuel Rodriguez—see under Germany and Netherlands 

Jacobus Tevius. Johannes, 1553 

Carolus Verardus—see under Italy 


V. OTHER COUNTRIES 


(This section is presumably very incomplete. See other sections 
in case of doubt.) 


Hercules Florus (of Cyprus). Galathea et Zaphira, Barcelona, 1502 (Bibl. 
Colombina, Seville) 

Johannes Narssius. Gustavus saucius, Copenhagen, 1628 (Y, BS); Frank- 
fort, 1633 (BM); Leipzig, 1933 

Simon Simonides. Castus Joseph, Cracow, 1587 (F); Cracow, 1889 (Ch, 
Cal) 

C. Victor. Hilaris, Prague, 1627 (BS) 


LEICESTER BRADNER 
Brown University 
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XXXIV 
THE PURITAN ARGUMENT IN SPENSER 


N 1911 Edwin Greenlaw offered the following interpretation of the 
fable in the February eclogue of Spenser’s Shepheards Calendar: 


The Oak stands for the ancient religion, once good and great, but brought by 
superstition to ruin, ‘pitied of none.’ The Briar, cause of the Oak’s downfall, . . . 
‘puffed up with pryde and vaine pleasaunce,’ is the proud Anglican church, and 
also comes to ruin when deprived of the support afforded by the sturdy elements 
in the old religion, elements which taken away leave aac but the pride and 
ambition that lead to destruction.' 


Later he endeavored to reinforce his argument by declaring that 


as a matter of fact, the fall of Catholicism in England was often compared to 
the fall of a great tree, or reformers were urged to cut down the tree of Catholi- 
cism.? 

But assuredly by no reformer was the cutting down of the “tree of 
Catholicism” deplored—least of all in the openly anti-Romanist Cal- 
ender. Yet with a certain clarifying amendment Greenlaw’s interpreta- 
tion may be made acceptable. His approved “old religion” is not old 
enough. And the clue to this amendment is given by Piers in ‘May,’ 
the next “morall’’ eclogue: 


The time was once, and may againe retorne, 
(For ought may happen, that hath bene beforne) 
When shepeheards had none inheritaunce, 

Ne of land, nor fee in sufferaunce, 

But what might arise of the bare sheepe, 

(Were it more or lesse) which they did keepe. 
Well ywis was it with shepheards thoe: 

Nought having, nought feared they to forgoe; 

For Pan himselfe was their inheritaunce, 

And little them served for their maytenaunce. 
The shepheards God so wel them guided, 

That of nought they were unprovided; 

Butter enough, honye, milke, and whey, 

And their flockes fleeces them to araye. (103-116) 


But this life of piety and contented simplicity did not last. Piers continues: 


But tract of time, and long prosperitie, 
That nourse of vice, this of insolencie, 
Lulled the shepheards in such securitie, 


1 “The Shepheards Calender,” PMLA, xxv, 428-429. 
2 “The Shepheards Calender, m1,” SP, x1 (1913), 24. 
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That, not content with loyall obeysaunce, 
Some gan to gape for greedie governaunce, 
And match them selfe with mighty potentates, 
Lovers of Lordship, and troublers of states. 
Tho gan shepheards swaines to looke aloft, 
And leave to live hard, and learne to ligge soft: 
Tho, under colour of shepeheards, somewhile 
There crept in Wolves, ful of fraude, and guile, 
That often devoured their own sheepe, 

And often the shepheards that did them keepe. 
This was the first sourse of shepheards sorowe, 
That now nill be quitt with baile nor borrowe. 


On this whole passage E. K. has only one, but that a significant, gloss. 
On the line “Some gan to gape for greedie governaunce” he says: 


Some gan, meant of the Pope, and his Antichristian prelates, which usurpe a 
tyrannical dominion in the Churche, and withe Peters counterfet keyes open a 
wide gate to al wickednesse and insolent government. 


In other words, the usurping Papacy is ultimately responsible for the 
degeneration of this earlier good life of Christian shepherds or pastors. 
Of course this was an anti-Romanist commonplace. Spenser must have 
read it, among other places, in that Theatre for Worldlings to which in 
1569 he contributed translations. The Huguenot author, Van der Noot, 
says: 
The Bishop of Rome began to forget all manner of simplicitie, humblenesse and 
povertie, and to neglect the service and administration of a true pastoure, and 
to put his minde upon temporall dominion and rule . . . so that Christians had 
more mind to securitie and idlenesse, than to labor and paine, to slepe than to 
work, to take, than to give, to banquet, than to preache; and had rather to take 
their pleasure in this wicked world, than to enioy the heavenly pleasures in the 
world to come.’ 


Although E. K.’s gloss on the line quoted from the May eclogue is 
true for Spenser, it is not, as long recognized, the whole truth for him. 
Spenser’s indictment applied to the Roman clergy, yes; but it was more 
intimately directed aginst the Anglican clergy. Indeed his counts are, 
substantially identical with those made by contemporary Puritans; and 
the charges made in the two following “morall” eclogues of July and 
September further evidence this identity.‘ Also, not content with im- 
personal charges, Spenser attacks certain identifiable Anglican bishops. 


* Facsimile ed. (N. Y., 1939), p. 18v. Spenser may have drawn upon the Theatre for 
some of the Puritan arguments of the Calender. For its probable influence on the Faerie 


Queene see below. 
‘Cf. F. M. Padelford, “Spenser and the Puritan Propaganda,” MP, x1 (1913), 85-106, 
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Before considering this last matter, however, I would adduce an un- 
noticed evidence that at least insinuates the needed amendment to 
Greenlaw’s interpretation of the February eclogue and also the historical 
date of that simple living and pious thinking of “shepherds” described 
in the May eclogue. 

Description of this golden age of the church is introduced by the lines: 


The time was once, and may againe retorne, 
(For ought may happen, that hath bene beforne) 


Now in February Thenot, who defends old age and tells of felled 
Oak and consequently ruined Briar, asks this question: 


Must not the world wend in his commun course, 
From good to badd, and from badde to worse, 
From worse unto that is worst of all, 

And then returne to his former fall? (11-14) 


No educated Elizabethan, I am confident, could fail to recognize in these 
two couplets a succinct but accurate summary of the doctrine of “cyclical 
regeneration” so prevalent in the time. Here are indicated the four Hesi- 
odic ages—golden, silver, brazen, iron—and return to the first or golden 
age. And that time is of itself a sufficient degenerative factor is indicated 
in the May eclogue: 
Tract of time, and long prosperitie, 
(That nourse of vice, this of insolencie,) (117-118) 


Time is the “nourse of vice.” Later, in the Faerie Queene, by means of 
etymology by a Scotch burr, Spenser will prove it: 


When the world woxe old, it woxe warre-old 
(Whereof it hight) (rv. viii. 31) 


Indeed, Spenser and some of his contemporaries appear to have thought 
their world had reached the “worst” stage, the iron age. In his First 
Anniversary John Donne called it “iron—and rusty too.” For so, he 
says, 

So did the world from the first hour decay. (1. 201) 


In his Timber Ben Jonson pronounces: 


Sed seculi morbus. But it is the disease of the age; and no wonder if the world, 
growing old, begin to be infirm. . . . Her dotage is now broke forth into a mad- 
ness, and become a mere frenzy. 


Spenser himself, according to Harvey, argued the same conclusion in 
early post-graduate days.® He elaborates the theme in The Teares of the 


5 Letter-Book, ed. J. L. Scott (London, 1884), pp. 82-83. 
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Muses and in the prologue to Faerie Queene v, where he concludes: 


from the gold age, that first was named, 
It’s now at earst become a stonie one.* 


But, as Thenot in ‘February’ declares, when things have got to their 
“worst of all,” they “then return to (their) former fall,” that is, to their 
first estate, which was “good.” And the first and good estate of the 
church was therefore the primitive, the Apostolic, church.’ So, speaking 
for Elizabethan Puritans, Thomas Cartwright “proclaimed that the 
Apostolic Church was the model for all time.’’* 

For Cartwright and the main body of the Puritans, a church on the 
Apostolic model meant Presbyterianism, and this of course meant 
levelling of the Anglican episcopal hierarchy. Except for a small minority 
of “separatists,” however, the Puritans, Cartwright leading, promised 
acceptance of the established system until it might be legally and pa- 
cifically reformed. More than that; as Professor and Mrs. William Haller 
have recently said, the Puritans 


were continually thwarted in their efforts to secure authority over church govern- 
ment, and they survived, indeed flourished, by devoting themselves not to legal 
and institutional but moral and spiritual reforms.® 


That would seem to be Spenser’s attitude in the Calender, though the 


symbolism of the July eclogue gives broad hints of anti-hierarchicalism. 

The argument in ‘July’ is between Thomalin, shepherd of the low and 
level plain, and Morrell, goatherd of the heights. Morrell is the villain 
of the piece. E. K.’s gloss reads: 


A goteheard; by Gotes, in scripture, be represented the wicked and reprobate, 
whose pastour also must needes be such. 


Also, as to Morrell’s “straying heard”: ““Straying heard, which wander 
out of the ways of truth.” Thomalin draws the same contrast between 
the old saintly shepherds and the new rich and ambitious ones. And he 
adduces as his principal model “‘the first shepheard’””—‘“‘Abell the right- 
eous,” explains E. K.—who 


* This pessimism was not merely literary. For its epidemic character see H. Golder, 
“Bunyan’s Giant Despair,” JEGP, xxx (1931), 361-378. 

7 Cf. Dante’s analogous exaltation of the primitive church in Par., xxvu, 40 ff., con- 
cluding: 

“O excellent beginning, 
To what base ending art thou bound to fall!” 

And he promises return to first best. 

* A. F. Scott Pearson, Thomas Cartwright and Elizabethan Puritanism, 1535-1603 (Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1925), p. 26. 

* “The Puritan Art of Love,” Huntington Library Quarterly, v (1942), 239. 
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lived with little gain: 
And meeke he was, as meeke mought be, 
Simple as simple sheepe; 
Humble, and like in eche degree 
The flocke which he did keepe. 


But now shepherds, 


They reigne and rulen over all, 
And lord it as they list. 


Against Thomalin’s diatribes Morrell—as Palinode against Piers in 
‘May’—takes the attitude of a Mr. Worldly-wise-man, especially de- 
ploring the scandal of criticizing the clergy: 


That shepheardes so witen ech others life, 
And layen her faults the world beforne. 


and Morrell protests: 
Thou medlest more than shall have thanke, 
To wyten shepheards welth: 
When folke bene fat, and riches rancke, 
It is a signe of helth. 


Thomalin disdains to answer this. Piers has already answered for him: 


Shepheard, I list none accordaunce make 
With shepheard that does the right way forsake. 


Piers then tells the warning fable of the Fox and the Kid, and Thomalin 
the also warning experience of Algrind and the She-eagle. The former 
shows the perils to which the neglected and gullible laity is exposed; the 
latter the dangers besetting pastors in high places, for, says Thomalin, 
Algrind was “a shepheard great in gree,” and 
sat upon a hyll, 
(As now thou wouldest me; 
But I am taught, by Algrinds ill 
To love the lowe degree). 


Now in all this there seems evident contrast between the lowly Pur- 
itan pastor and the proud Anglican prelate. But the seeming would be- 
come certainty if the following identifications of the personages behind 
the pastoral masks are correct. 

Algrind is a self-evident anagram for Grindal; and his blow from the 
She-eagle obviously alludes to the Archbishop’s punishment by the 
Queen for his defence of Puritan “prophesyings.” But this anagram also 
supplies the clue to Morrell, which by likewise reversing syllables be- 
comes Ellmor, or Aylmer, as the name was more commonly spelled. And 
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John Aylmer, Bishop of London, was from the Puritan viewpoint a 
perfect specimen of the proud and worldly Anglican prelate, a true twig 
of the “bragging Brere”—in fine, a complete “Morrell.” He was “very 
unpopular owing to his arbitrary and unconciliatory disposition’”’;’° and 
notorious for despoliation of church property. Sandys, his predecessor 
in the see of London, described him to Burghley as “coloured covetous- 
ness, an envious heart, covered with the coat of dissimulation.’™ Also, 
he persecuted the Puritans, especially their leader Thomas Cartwright, 
and was correspondingly hated by them. So Sir John Harington in Nugae 
Antiquae: 

Certain it is no bishop was more persecuted and taunted by the Puritans than 
he was, by libells, by scoffs, by open rayling, and privie backbiting. (p. 36) 


Harington might have included young Spenser among these railers— 
though not quite “open.” 

And Thomalin? The name does not suggest an anagram but more 
naturally a Thomas. And if we look for a worthy opponent to the Angli- 
can prelate Aylmer, Thomas Cartwright obviously is suggested. And 
Pearson, Cartwright’s biographer, accepts the identification: 


Without question Cartwright, although in exile, was generally regarded as the 
most representative Puritan of the time and particularly so by a Cambridge man 
like Spenser. His latest reply to Whitgift (1577) had recently come to England 
and kept him in the forefront as the outstanding opponent of the Bishops. The 
arguments of Thomalin—his contrast of the pure Apostolic Church with the 
present corrupt Episcopate, his denunciation of the idleness, wealth, lordship, 
etc., of the Bishops—are all reflected in Cartwright’s works. Spenser was a 
student at Cambridge when Cartwright was Professor there and would be in- 
timately acquainted with the controversy carried on by Cartwright and the 
sufferings he endured for his advocacy of Puritan ideals. 


In any case, Spenser’s arguments in the “‘morall” eclogues of the Cal- 
ender—those of ‘September’ are only more specific——substantially 
agree, as Pearson says, with Cartwright’s. Pearson also says (p. 221): 
“The Puritan [of Cartwright’s stamp] was willing to serve in the Church 
of England in spite of its corruptions and labor and hope for reform.” 
Spenser’s taking that attitude would, I think, meet Professor Padel- 
ford’s objection in the article already cited to the poet’s being a Puritan 
because of E. K.’s gloss to ‘May’ line 121; 


Nought here spoken, as of purpose to deny fatherly rule and governaunce (as 
some maliciously of late have done, to the great unreste, and hinderaunce of the 


10 DNB. 
uj. J. Higginson, Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calender in relation to Contemporary Affairs 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1912), pp. 6-7. 12 Op. cit., pp. 188-189. 
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Churche) but to displaye the pride and disorder of such, as, in steede of feeding 
their sheepe, indeede feede of their sheepe. (pp. 18-19) 


Even assuming with Padelford that necessarily “fatherly rule is the 
rule of the bishop,” Spenser as a follower of Cartwright would not deny 
that de facto rule, though he “labor and hope for” the “fatherly rule” 
of the presbyter. No doubt, however the objection might hold of the 
“separatists,” who brooked no conformity whatever. 

A second objection of Padelford’s is that 


in each of the three eclogues he [Spenser] holds up for admiring approval a godly 
bishop in contrast, in the May and July eclogues Bishop Grindal, in the Sep- 
tember eclogue Bishop Young. 


I doubt, however, that any reasonable Puritan would deny that a bishop 
might be a good man. Moreover, the Puritans owed much to Grindal, 
whom Whitgift indeed held to be tainted with Puritanism himself. 
Young was not only a good man but had been Master of Pembroke 
College for five of the seven years Spenser was connected with it; and 
Spenser owed him much personally, besides being made his secretary 
during the summer of 1578." 

The young poet had made anxious efforts to disguise the direction of 
his anti-episcopal attacks, and to keep his own identity secret. His editor 
E.K., evidently in his confidence, does everything in his power to throw 
dust into the reader’s eyes. The book is put under the protection of Sir 
Philip Sidney, nephew of the Earl of Leicester, political patron of the 
Puritans, and is itself adjured: 


If that Envie barke at thee, 

_ As sure it will, for succoure flee 
Under the shadow of his wing... 
And, when thou art past jeopardie, 
Come tell me what was sayd of mee, 
And I will send more after thee. 


And this deprecatory foreword is signed by the further deprecatory 
pseudonym “Immerito.” There is no other indication of authorship; nor 
for six years any printed recognition of Spenser as the author; nor for 
ten years does the poet redeem his promise to “send more”’ after it. 

An obvious reason for Spenser’s nervousness would be the avowed 
hostility of that “She-eagle” that bruised the head of Grindal for de- 
fending the Puritans. Elizabeth’s policy was Erastian. She regarded all 
dissenting sects as agencies of disunion in the state, which in those times 


™ Cf. the illuminating article, “Spenser and the Bishop of Rochester,” by P. W. Long 
in PMLA, xxx1 (1916), pp. 713-735. 
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of foreign peril needed to be completely united. Also, she felt in their 
equalitarian ideas a danger to her own sovereignty. She is reported to 
have said to the French ambassador that “in the end they would recog- 
nize neither God nor king’’;"* and she warned her fellow-monarch, James 
of Scotland: 


Ther is risen, bothe in your realme and myne, a secte of perilous consequence, 
suche as would have no kings but a presbytrie. . . . Looke we wel unto them." 


When Elizabeth Tudor felt like that, it was well to watch one’s step. 

On the other hand, the Puritans were valuable to the state for their 
extreme anti-Romanism; and Spenser was shrewd in having E. K. play 
up that part. The situation at the time was critical. The Northern Re- 
bellion of ‘69; the mad papal bull of ‘70, excommunicating the Queen 
and absolving her subjects from the oath of allegiance; the conspiracies 
of and for Mary of Scots; the incursions of Jesuit agents—virtual Fifth 
Columnists; the concerted invasion by Spain and Rome of Ireland in 
1579—all these events kept the English in a state of alarm increasing up 
to the defeat of the Armada in ‘88. Naturally, the government could not 
wisely alienate such zealous allies as the Puritans. So in that period re- 
pression of them was relaxed. And perhaps that was why the Puritan 
propaganda of the Shepheards Calender was ignored. 

Or was it? Was perhaps Spenser’s silence for ten years altogether 
voluntary? I think with Greenlaw (but not for the same reasons) that 
his almost immediate despatch to Ireland may well have been for “pro- 
tective” silencing. Greenlaw blames Leicester for it, alleging that Spen- 
ser had offended by indiscreet remarks in Mother Hubberds Tale about 
the so-called “French Match” between Elizabeth and Alencon.’* But 
Stein, .I think, has sufficiently refuted this theory.'’ He gives as ground 
for the “‘calling in” of the Ruines of Time as well as Mother Hubberds 
Tale, and perhaps the entire volume, the attacks on Burghley; but he 
fails to abserve that the ecclesiastical satire in the first, and almost cer- 
tainly original, part of the Tale, is quite like that in the Calender, and 
so also Puritan propaganda. Professor Padelford asserts this, though he 
ultimately believes the poet simply a Low Churchman. After quoting 
pertinent passages from between lines 342-574, he concludes: “Spenser 
is thus found to voice the general Puritan complaint.” And this fact, as 
well as the personal attack on himself, may have angered Burghley. 


4M. M. Knappen, Tudor Puritanism: a Chapter in the History of Idealism (University 
of Chicago Press, 1938). % Pearson, op. cit., p. 343. 

1% PMLA, xxv (1910), pp. 535-561, or Studies, chap. 3. 

17 Harold Stein, Studies in Spenser's Complaints (New York, 1934). In the article already 
cited Long anticipates many of Stein’s arguments. 
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Indeed, it would have offered him a more decent excuse than personal 
pique for calling in the piece in 1591. Although Burghley privately 
sympathized with the Puritans, in his public capacity he dutifully en- 
forced the Queen’s policy of repression. It was his policy, declares W. 
K. Jordan, that 

Dissenters are to be made as uncomfortable as possible and every effort is to be 
made to secure uniformity in religion, but not at the cost of civil war. Cecil dis- 
played himself as a true Politique.” 


Spenser to the end of his days never showed any hostility to Leicester;!* 
he never showed anything but hostility to Burghley. If any one in 1580, 
after the publication of the Calender, sent him against his will to Ireland, 
it would have been more likely Burghley, Elizabeth’s politic minister, 
rather than the leader of the Puritan party, Leicester. 


II 


Now if the Calender and the first part of Mother Hubberds Tale, pre- 
sumably written at about the same time, thus preached Puritan reform, 
what about the Faerie Queene? 

There is a reasonable antecedent probability, in absence of evidence 
to the contrary, that Spenser would not change his religious convictions. 
I hope to show that in the Faerie Queene he did not. 

The religious message of the poem is given virtually complete in Book 
I, the “legend of Holiness.” In a recent book, The Evolution of “The 
Faerie Queene” (Chicago, 1942), Josephine Waters Bennett (p. 110) 
clearly shows that “the whole narrative structure of Book I is a combin- 
ation of the St. George legend with the second part of the Revelation of 
St. John,” and more especially of the interpretation of Revelation in 
Van der Noot’s Theatre for Worldlings (1569). She says: 


The Theaire contains sixteen vision poems by Petrarch and Du Bellay and four 
sonnets by Van der Noot himself, The four Van der Noot sonnets versify the 
passage in the Revelation which the Protestants regarded as emblematic of their 
movement. These describe (1) the seven-headed beast, (2) the woman who rides 
it, (3) the avenger who decends from heaven on a white horse and slays the 
beast, and (4) the coming of the New Jerusalem as the bride of Christ. Van der 
Noot’s commentary devotes only twenty leaves to the sixteen ““Epigrams” and 
“Sonets” of Petrarch and Du Bellay, and the remaining eighty-six leaves to the 
interpretation of his four apocalyptical sonnets. (p. 112) 


18 The Development of Religious Toleration in England (Harvard University Press, 1932), 
p. 98. Cf. also pp. 88-89. 

19 That enigmatic sonnet prefixed to Virgils Gnat is apologetic, not hostile. It may mean 
much or little. 
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It should be remembered that young Spenser translated all of these 
poems for the English edition of 1569, and that Van der Noot wrote not 
merely as a Protestant, but as an intense Huguenot, with views sub- 
stantially in agreement with the English Puritans. Also, I must dissent 
from Mrs. Bennett’s application of the apocalyptical sonnets to Spenser’s 
pattern. But first I would adduce some further confirmation of Spenser’s 
indebtedness to Van der Noot. 

Van der Noot’s commission must have been highly flattering to the 
schoolboy poet, who must also have had personal contacts with the 
Fleming, himself a poet of no small repute. The visions from Petrarch and 
Du Bellay with Van der Noot’s commentary stressed the theme of mu- 
tability, of “this state of life so tickle,” which was to obsess Spenser early 
and late, from the directly imitative Visions of the Worlds Vanitie to 
the cantos on “Mutability.” By the Visions from Les A ntiquites de Rome, 
Spenser was introduced to Du Bellay, whom at the end of the Ruines of 
Rome, translation of the narrative part of that same work, he celebrated 
as “worthy of immortality” and of 

prayse 
Excelling all that ever went before. 
And with Du Bellay he pairs the Huguenot Du Bartas, suggesting a 
compliment to the Huguenot Van der Noot. Also was Spenser to follow 
Du Bellay’s Defense et Illustration de la Langue Frangaise.* 

Now as to the application of the apocalyptical sonnets with Van der 
Noot’s commentary to the pattern of Book I, I think it clear that Spenser 
cast for the role of “‘the faithful man” on a white horse Redcrosse, who 
bears the shield of faith, and of whom it is said: 


Right faithfull true he was in deede and word, (1. i. 2) 


and who was the instrument of Gloriana (Elizabeth), “Defender of the 
Faith.” It is Redcrosse who slays “the mightie Dragon,” and is revealed as 


Saint George of mery England, the signe of victoree. (1. x. 61) 


By this victory over the Old Dragon, or Satan, St. George wins Una, the 
white lady, as she appears to him at their betrothal,— 


All lilly white, withouten spot or pride,** 


in contrast to the Scarlet Woman of the third apocalyptical sonnet, who 
of course in Spenser’s pattern is Duessa. White is the color of true faith. 
According to the fourth sonnet and Van der Noot’s commentary, this 
white and bright lady whom Spenser identifies with Una, personifies the 
“holy citie” of sonnet 4; and this Van der Noot identifies with the 


0 Cf. my “Areopagus and Pléiade,” JGP, m (1899), 429-453. 
1, xii. 22. Cf. Rev. xix. 7-8. 
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earthly New Jerusalem and with Eden regained, and also with the “true 
Christian religion (of) the primitive (or apostolic) churche.” (p. 93r), 
so in winning Una, St. George wins these things also for the England he 
represents. In other words, overcoming Satan, and establishing the true 
Apostolic church, St. George makes England, in Shakespeare’s inspired 
words, “this other Eden. demi-paradise . . .This blessed plot, this earth, 
this realm, this England.” Redcrosse, “the faithful man,” does not win 
through to final victory by himself. On the contrary, he is seduced by 
the Scarlet Woman, Duessa, and defeated and imprisoned by her par- 
amour, the giant Orgoglio, and has to be delivered by Arthur. But even 
Arthur slays the beast and Orgoglio not by his own might, but by the 
miraculous shield he bears, which signifies divine intervention, or the 
grace of God. Again, Redcrosse would have been defeated by the Dragon 
but for the miraculously healing and strengthening “well of life’? and 
“tree of life’’ introduced from Genesis. And so the lesson of the legend 
of Holiness is one of humility, of the Calvinist truth that 
if any strength we have, it is to ill, 
But all the good is God’s, both power and eke will. (1. x. 1) 


And Van der Noot says: “[Be] well assured that whatsoever good thing 
any man doth, that same shall he receive of the lord.” (97v) 

But Van der Noot’s obsessing concern is to damn the Roman hierarchy 

for its lust of wealth and power, of rank and title, as causes of all present 
evils. Here is a typical passage, and one that the English Puritan would 
apply in degree to the Anglican hierarchy: 
What are Popes, cardinals, patriarks, legates, chief heads, archbishops, proto- 
notaries, archdeacons, officialls, commissaries, prebendaries, vicars, lorde, abbot, 
master or doctor, and suche like, what are these I say else but names of blas- 
phemie? for these offices and titles are not of the holy ghost, neither is there any 
mention made of them in the holy scripture. (p. 22r) 


The foregoing very sketchy outline may give some idea of how I con- 
ceive Spenser’s pattern in Book I to stem from the Theatre for Worldlings. 
Any adequate treatment would take far more space than I have at my 
disposal. At least, I hope I have conveyed the Puritan bearing of the 
dependency. 

The turning of England into a new Eden, a return to a truly happy 
first age, recalls that doctrine of ‘cyclical regeneration” implied in 
Thenot’s question in the February ecologue: 

Must not the world wend in his commun course, 
From good to badd, and from badde to worse, 
From worse unto that is worst of all, 

And then return to his former fall? 
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The locus classicus of this doctrine for the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance was the famous prophecy in Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue: 

Ultima Cumaei venit iam carminis aetas; 

Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. 

iam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna; 

iam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto. 
As prophesied by the Cumaean Sibyl, the last—and worst, or iron—age 
has come—and gone; the cycle of the ages restarts— “returns to his 
former fall”; the Virgin—Astraea, or Justice—returns, and the golden 
age of Saturn; and an offspring is sent from heaven to achieve this end. 
Such seems to be the most probable sense of Virgil’s words, though there 
is dispute about them. 

We have seen that Redcrosse, or St. George, is the instrument both of 
heaven and Gloriana to bring back to England the first, or golden age, 
of the church, the Apostolic Church. In the Fifth Book, or “legend of 
Artegall or of Justice,” will be fulfilled Virgil’s prophecy of Justice, and 
for the British state. Artegall is declared to be the “instrument”’ of the 

Dread soverayne goddesse, that doest highest sit 

In seat of judgement, in the Almighties stead. (v, Prol. 11) 
Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen, takes on the réle played by the Virgin 
Astraea while she was on earth. And, it seems, while still on earth 
Astraea personally trained Artegall in justice, teaching him “all the 
depths of rightful doome.” (v. i. 5) 

The action of the Book illustrates Artegall’s practise of “rightfui 
doome,”’ aided by his iron executive Talus given him by Astraea; and 
he achieves his quest of slaying his anti-type, Injustice, in Grantorto, 
and freeing Irena (Ireland, the thorn in England’s side). But like Red- 
crosse, the knight of Justice has to be rescued from a deadly false step. 
Moved by mistaken chivalry instead of justice, he allows himself to be 
taken prisoner by Radegund, who defies the natural law governing the 
sexes. From her thraldom he is rescued, not by Arthur, but by Britomart, 
introduced in Book III as female knight of Chastity. Britomart has no 
need of supernatural aid to overcome Radegund; but Arthur has to use 
his miraculous shield to overcome the Soldan. This however has nothing 
to do with Artegall. 

I am not concerned to defend the pattern or allegory of this Book. 
What does concern me is the issue implied in Spenser’s judgment of 
Radegund; and I shall quote the conclusions of a recent student of the 
question.” 

* James E. Phillips in “The Background of Spenser’s Attitude towards Women Rulers” 
and “The Woman Ruler in Spenser’s ‘Faerie Queene’,” Huntington Libr. Quarterly, v 
(1941), 5-32; and (1943), pp. 211-234. 
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646 The Puritan Argument in Spenser 


Although discussion of the intellectual competence of women began 
long before, it reached an acute stage with the publication of John Knox’s 
First Blast of the Trumpet against the Monsiruous Regiment of Women 
(1588). As a presbyterian, he was incited by the rule of Catholic Mary 
Tudor. But there were presently two other women rulers in the field— 
Mary of Scots and Elizabeth Tudor; and, thanks largely to partisanship 
for and against each of these, a violent controversy lasted through the 
century, on the continent as well as in England and Scotland. One of the 
most radical opponents of Knox was Lord Burghley, who wrote in 1559: 


Maisrter Knox,—Non est masculus neque femina: omnes enim, ut ait 
Paulus, unum sumus in Christo Jesu. (p. 216) 


On the other hand, John Calvin, although he held the rule of women to be 
against the law of God and nature, yet not to offend his English adherents 
allowed that God might make exceptions, among obviously would be 
Elizabeth. And this compromise, Phillips finds, was accepted by the 
English Puritans—including Spenser. He says; 

The circumstantial evidence that Spenser is to be associated with Puritan rather 
than with Catholic and Anglican doctrine in the matter of feminine government 
is substantiated by the evidence in the Faerie Queene. (p. 216) 


It will be observed that Spenser is again in specific opposition to Burgh- 
ley. 

After adducing his evidence, Phillips concludes with the comprehen- 
sive statement: 


Associated as he was with Calvinist views on other questions, familiar as he was 
with leading expositions of Puritan theories of female government, and faced as 
he was with the same practical problem which faced Calvin, and eventually 
Knox himself with regard to the Marys and Elizabeth, it was inevitable that these 
standards which Spenser expressed in a general theory and illustrated in specific 
figures should correspond with those of the moderate Genevans. 


Pearson notes that 
Cartwright, like his fellow reformers frequently repudiates the name Puritan, 
... and he repels the charge that this party manifest a peculiar straitness of life. 
They introduce no monachism or anchorism; they eat and drink and are ap- 
parelled like other men, and use those recreations that other men do. (p. 78) 


This is no doubt true of Spenser in general, but not quite true of the 
champion of Temperance of the Second Book, Sir Guyon. He is not quite 
like “other men” of his generation, but at least a shade nearer to the 
dour Puritanic type of the Commonwealth,—not merely a temperate 
man, but one is sometimes inclined to say, a prohibitionist. Aristotle 
indeed says that virtue is a “relative mean,” and leans away from the 
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worse excess, which is the pleasure loving. Hence Guyon as Temperance 
is nearer rigid Huddibras than licentious Sansloy. He fights Sansloy, not 
Huddibras. 

At the outset, he professes a rather grim view of human life: 


Such is the state of men: thus enter wee 
Into this life with woe, and end with miseree. (u. ii. 2) 


He reaffirms the fall in grace of the world from its blissful first estate. 
(u. vii. 15-17) “Fayre” Phaedria found him “still solemn sad,” and was 
glad to get rid of him; and she seems justified, for she does not appear to 
have shown herself to him worse than frivolous, and he has been ex- 
tremely uncivil. I am afraid he also shows himself a trifle puritanically 
self-righteous when, after leaving Phaedria, he goes, we are told, 


on his way, of none accompanide, 
And evermore himselfe with comforte feedes, 
Of his owne vertues, and prayse-worthy deedes. (11. vii. 2) 


He acts the complete Puritan towards Acrasia at the end. There is no 
conflict at all. He and the “black palmer” conduct a surprise police-raid. 
Perhaps it was prudent, for just previously (11. xii. 65-8), Sir Guyon had 
for once not been impervious to the allurements of the damsels of the 
fountain. The palmer indeed had effectively “rebukt those wandring 
eyes of his,” but suppose the palmer had not been there! 

The palmer was not there indeed when Sir Guyon voluntarily accepts 
his greatest test, and triumphs. Perhaps if the palmer stands for Reason, 
he need not have been there, would not have deterred the knight of Tem- 
perance from undergoing Mammon’s tempting. At least, John Milton 
thought so. In fact, Milton thought the palmer was there. He wrote: 


That virtue . . . which is but a youngling in the contemplation of evil, and knows 
not the utmost that vice promises to her followers, and rejects it, is but a blank 
virtue, not a pure; her whiteness is but an excremental whiteness; which was the 
reason why our sage and serious poet Spenser (whom I dare be known to think 
a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas), describing true temperance under the 
person of Guion, brings him in with his palmer through the cave of Mammon, 
and the bower of earthly bliss, that he might see and know, and yet abstain. 


In this famous passage of the Areopagitica Milton is not, as often stated, 
praising Spencer’s teaching in general, but specifically in this doctrine of 
not avoiding but meeting and overcoming temptation. I do not think 
indeed that Guyon really faces the temptings of Acrasia; he does, un- 
flinching and unaided, face and overcome those of Mammon,” greatest 
god below the skye,— 


% Nichomach. Ethics, u, ix. Cf. F. Q., m. vi. 1. 
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Riches, renowne, and principality, 
Honour, estate, and all this worldes good. (um. vii. 8) 


It is the act of a true Puritan. On the strength of the appeal in the Lord’s 
Prayer, “Lead us not into temptation,” Scotus and Aquinas and prob- 
ably most theologians preached the avoidance of temptation, but Spenser, 
on the strength of the Lord’s submitting himself to the Temptation on 
the Mount—which is plainly Spenser’s model—Spenser and at least one 
great Puritan, John Milton, held the opposite view. 

Finally, I may offer an interesting bit of evidence that Spenser main- 
tained to the end of his life the same bitterly critical attitude towards the 
Anglican clergy as he expressed in his first published work. In his Veue 
of The Present State of Ireland, which is signed “‘finys 1596—that is, within 
three years of his death—he makes his spokesman Irenaeus declare that 


what ever disorders yee see in the Church of England yee may finde there [in 
the Irish church], and many more: namelie, grosse symonie, greedy covetousnes, 
fleshlie incontinence, careles slougth, and generally all disordered life in the 
common clergiemen.™* 


It is evident that these “disorders” are charged to both churches, for 
Irenaeus continues: “And besides all these, they [the Irish] have their 
owne particular enormities.”” Now these charges of simony, covetousness, 
incontinence, sloth, disordered life are precisely those made in the “‘morall”’ 
eclogues of The Shepheards Calender against the Anglicar, as well as 
Roman, clergy, and are laid fundamentally to the worldly pride and 
ambition inculcated by an ecclesiastical system of ascending grades of 
rank and title, wealth and power. For so ministers of the meek and lowly 
Christ become 


Lovers of lordship, and troublers of states. 


And the remedy is Cartwright’s as Pearson quotes him, “that the only 
allowable Bishops are Presbyters and that they are all equal”— (p. 94) 
like the Apostles. 

That was the Puritan conclusion. It is the logical conclusion of Spenser’s 
argument. E. K.’s calling the relevant eclogues of the Calender “morrall” 
was manifestly prudential, and he overtly stresses their attacks on the 
Roman ecclesiastical system. 

JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER 


Columbia University 





™ Grosart, Works of Spenser (1882-84), 1x, 136. 









XXXV 
CHORUS IN SAMSON AGONISTES 


ILTON writes in his preface to Samson Agonistes that “Chorus is 

here introduc’d after the Greek manner, not antient only but 
modern, and still in use among the Italians”; that “In the modeling 
therefore of this Poem . . . the Antients and Italians are rather follow’d, — 
as of much more authority and fame.” It is not unreasonable, therefore, 
to expect to find in Italian drama of the seventeenth century these evi- 
dences of classical usage to which he refers. Milton is here concerned, it 
would appear, only with the use of chorus, and he implies that there was 
common in Italy in his day an imitation of Greek drama which differed 
from similar efforts in other countries in the handling of the chorus. He 
is not writing of dramatic criticism, but of dramatic practice. An interest 
in Minturno and Castelvetro does not explain so direct a statement. 
Furthermore, the phrase, “still in use,” cannot be accepted as a reference 
to drama of the sixteenth century, however convenient it would be to 
fall back upon proved relationships. Trissino’s Sophonisba, for example, 
so close a copy of Sophocles and Euripides, presents many parallels to 
Samson Agonistes, but it was written more than a hundred and fifty 
years earlier (in 1515), and presented in 1562. Certain sixteenth-century 
Italian pastoral plays, such as the Aminta, show interest in the use of 
chorus which is derived from Greek tragedy, but the Aminta, in spite of 
its classical ancestry, and Milton’s known admiration for its author, was 
written in 1573, and can scarcely answer for chorus “‘still in use among 
the Italians.”” Even the seventeenth-century revivals of it would be too 
infrequent to account for a statement as broad as Milton’s.* Much the 
same may be said of the Pastor Fido. Moreover, at the same time, be- 


1 The following lines in the prologue of Niccolé da Correggio’s Cefalo (1487) are evidence 
that the chorus of the pastoral is derived—and consciously so—from Greek tragedy: 
“I do not present this work as a comedy, for it is not exactly that, nor do I want you to 
think that it is tragedy, even though you do see a chorus of nymphs:” 

‘Non vi do questa gia per Commedia 

Ch’in tutto non se observa il modo loro 

Ne voglio la credete Tragedia 

Se ben di Ninfe gli vedete il coro—” 
Even in the Aminéa, the chorus is still much less important than it later becomes. It takes 
no part at all in Acts 1 and 11, and the choral passages at the end of the acts were not used 
in the first performance. Tasso’s J] Torrismondo is dated 1587, and in the specific use of 
chorus is more Senecan than Greek. The chorus is used only sparingly during the act, not 
at all within Acts 1 and m1. 
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tween 1550 and 1590, Jodelle and Garnier in France were writing trag- 
edies at least as much after the Greek manner as were Tasso and Guarini. 
We must return to the fact that Milton is concerned with a trend in his 
own century. 

These Italian models have been overlooked from the time of Dr. John- 
son, who evidently thought them not even worth mentioning. “It could 
only be by long prejudice, and the bigotry of learning,” he writes, “that 

Milton could prefer the antient tragedies, with their encumbrance of a 
chorus, to the exhibitions of the French and English stages.’* Modern 
critics have, likewise, persisted in ignoring them. Even Saurat gives the 
impression that the use of chorus in Samson Agonistes was a novel re- 
discovery, for in speaking of Milton’s interjection of personal comments 
in Paradise Lost, he says: “Later on he found the trick of the chorus in 
Samson Agonistes to fulfil the same function.’* Because of this neglect 
Edmundson had written of Vondel in his Milton and Vondel;’ ‘‘He alone 
(Vondel), of all the modern writers of so-called classical tragedy, has 
grasped the fact that the Hellenic drama had its origin in rhythmic 
song.” Edmundson’s further elaboration shows similar oversight of the 
Italian background: ‘How entirely original and self-evolved was this 
attempt of the Dutch poet to revive the best traditions of the Hellenic 
tragedy may be judged from the fact that Vondel was fifty years of age 
at the time of the appearance of Corneille’s Le Cid.” Since Corneille was 
the century’s model for tragedy without chorus, and a direct repudiation 
of the Italian by which Vondel and Milton were influenced, there is only 
narrow ground for comparison. Even the latest excellent treatment of 
the debt of Samson Agonistes to Greek drama® leaves out of consideration 
the Italian use of chorus, a usage which possibly offers part explanation 
of certain peculiarities in Milton’s choral speeches for which the author 
can find no precedent. 


3 Jodelle composed at least one play, Cleopéire (1552), in which the use of chorus is 
striking. The chorus is primarily lyrical, but it takes definite part in the action. In Garnier’s 
Les Juifves (1583) the chorus is also a vital part of the action, and its fate depends on the 
outcome of the play. The kinship of Les Juifves and Samson Agonistes has been noted by a 
modern critic who writes of the former: “its literary type is still clear in the nobler Samson 
Agonistes of Milton.”—Charles Sears Baldwin, Renaissance Literary Theory and Practice 
(New York, 1939), p. 144. Even in Garnier’s Porcie (1568), which is much more Senecan, 
the chorus takes up quite as much space as it does in the Aminia. By 1600, however, the 
Senecan influence had asserted itself in France and almost eliminated the Greek. 

3 Lives of the English Poets. 

* Denis Saurat, Milton; Man and Thinker (1925), p. 221. 

5 George Edmundson, Milton and Vondel (London, 1885), p. 168. 

* W. R. Parker, Milton’s Debt to Greek Tragedy in Samson Agonistes (The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1937). 
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Because the revival of classical drama in Europe in the sixteenth 

century was, on the whole, dominated by Senecan models rather than by 
Greek, and thus used chorus very sparingly within the act, and because 
in the seventeenth century, especially in England and France, chorus in 
tragedy tended more and more to be omitted altogether, Samson Ago- 
nistes with its actor-chorus has always seemed isolated from contempo- 
rary practice. In general, this fading out of chorus from classical drama 
in the seventeenth century is well known.’ Corneille came to dominate 
the scene, first in France, later in England, and he, in his passion for 
“vraisemblance,” omitted chorus entirely until late in the century, and 
saw no necessity for it except to furnish a song to cover up the noise of 
adjusting the stage machinery. Madame de Scudéry, Racine, Routrou, 
and a host of lesser writers followed his example. It was not until after 
Samson Agonistes that the French writers turned again to the use of 
chorus in Racine’s Esther, Corneille’s Androméde, and in the productions 
of the Académie Royale de Musique. In England the popular stage play 
of the age of Elizabeth, with its nationalistic influences, its individual 
character, and, not least, its appeal to a popular audience, had little in 
common with classical drama, and scarcely ever introduced a chorus.® 
John Webster, in his preface to The White Devil (1612), apologizes as 
follows: 
If it be objected this is no true drammaticke poem, I shall easily confesse it . . . ; 
willingly, and not ignorantly, in this kind have I faulted: For should a man 
present to such an auditory, the most sententious tragedy that ever was written, 
observing all the critticall lawes as height of stile, and gravity of person, inrich 
it with the sententious Chorus, and, as it were, lifen Death, in the passionate and 
waighty Nuntius: yet, after all this divine rapture... the breath that comes 
from the uncapable multitude is able to poison it... 


7 Pierre de Laudun d’Aigaliers presents the usual attitude toward chorus: “Les choeurs 
... disent apres chacun acte, de peur que le theatre ne demeurast vuide et que le people 
fust distraict,...”—L’Art pottique francais (1597); ed. Joseph Dedieu (Toulouse, 1909), 
p. 163. De Laudun criticizes Garnier because he used chorus within the act. Troterel, 
sieur d’Aves, affirms that he has seen presented “plus de mille tragédies . . . auxquelle il 
n’avait jamais vu déclamer les choeurs.”—Eugéne Rigal, Alexandre Hardy et le théatre 
francais (Paris, 1889), p. 255. Desmarets, in the preface to Scipion (Paris, 1639), says that 
the public will not tolerate a chorus. Francois Ogier, in his 1628 preface to Jean de Sche- 
landre’s Tyr et Sidon, Tragédie (1608), condemns all choruses as unpleasant. 

* The exceptions are to be found in Lady Pembroke’s group, which was strongly influ- 
enced by Robert Garnier, but they—Thomas Watson, Fulke-Greville, Daniel—tended to 
imitate Garnier’s Senecan qualities rather than the Greek, or, especially Fulke-Greville, 
to exaggerate the lyrical element and to write amazingly long and philosophical choral 
odes which stood independent of the play as political or moral debates. Even in this group 
the use of chorus declined. See A. M. Witherspoon, The Influence of Robert Garnier on 
Elizabethan Drama, Yale Studies in English, txv (1924). 
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In the next decade, the tragedies of Corneille—later the heroic play— 
both consciously omitting chorus—became the standard of literary judg- 
ment. Even in Davenant’s strange attempts at “Declamations and 
Musick: after the Manner of the Ancients’ (1656), there is little use of 
chorus, and Dryden, in the preface to his tragedy Oedipus (1679), in 
which the nearest approach to chorus is a passage comparable to the 
witch scene in Macbeth, proudly describes the English stage as differing 
from the Athenian, where one sees “‘in every act a single scene (or two 
at most), which manage the business of the play; and after that succeeds 
the chorus, which commonly takes up more time in singing than there 
has been employed in speaking.”’ The two points of view represent a 
basic conflict in seventeenth-century drama, a conflict in which Milton 
stands with the Greeks and the Italians. 

Many historians of the Italian theater report a similar passing of 
chorus. A modern critic, for example, declares: ‘“This suppression of the 
chorus (in Italy) is the most important innovation in the seventeenth 
century pseudo-classic tragedy.”® The strictly literary plays which are 
extant do indicate a tendency to omit chorus.'® But drama for speaking 
on the stage or for reading does not give the whole story, for it is a very 
small and unrepresentative part of the dramatic output. The century 
was absorbed with a variant form of entertainment. 

Stefano Arteaga, in his well-known work, Le rivoluzioni del teatro 
musicale italiano (1783), heaps disdain on the opinion of a fellow-critic 
of a hundred years earlier for discounting the use of chorus in the Italian 
drama of his own century. He asks irefully if Crescimbeni has not read 
or examined L’Euridice, La Dafne, L’ Arianna, Il Rapimento di Cefalo, 
La Medusa, La Flora, La Sant’Ursola, and a thousand others. Does he 
not know, Arteaga asks, that no celebrated Italian “‘melodramma” was 
without a chorus until the middle of the 1600’s and that many continued 
to use chorus during the rest of the century? “Cotanta ignoranza si 
rende pressoché incredibile in uno de’ primi storici della italiana poesia.” 
This eighteenth-century critic illuminates Milton’s implication. 

Music became an important and controversial element in much of the 


® Joseph S. Kennard, The Italian Theatre (New York, 1932), 1, 200. 

10 Horatio Persio’s tragedies Pompeo (1603) and I] Mitridate (1615) are without chorus, 
as is Prospero Bonarelli’s Solimano (Venice 1619, 1621, 1639; Florence 1620; Rome 1632). 
Filippo Cappello in his tragedy Arcinda (Vicenza, 1614), uses chorus scarcely at all except 
at the end of acts. In Theosena, a tragedy by Pietro Antonio Toniani (Vicenza, 1617) 
the chorus is introduced but takes up a very small percentage of the lines in an exceedingly 
long play. Ansaldo Ceba uses chorus only at the end of acts in Alcippo S partana (1623). 

1 Stefano Arteaga, Le rivolusioni del teatro musicale italiano dalla sua origine fine al 
presente (Bologna, 1783), 1, p. 201. The criticism is of Giovanni Mario Crescimbeni, Jstoria 
della volgar poesia (1698). ; 
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pseudo-classical drama of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
union of music and poetry was an artistic ideal that dominated that 
period. Milton often expressed interest in the union of poetry and music 
—in the sung poetry of the ancient bard, in music ‘Married to immortal 
verse.” Most poetry of the time—much of Milton’s included—was 
thought in relation to music."* No complete criticism of one can ignore 
the other. 

This mutual attachment is traceable, in a large degree, in the field of 
drama, to a curiosity about the music of the Greeks and the performances 
of Greek drama—how it was sung and how much of it was sung. The 
artistic group in Florence which was most responsible in the late six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries for the revitalized interest in 
classical dramatic practice came to the serious conclusion that Greek 
drama was completely sung. But, since (according to Plato) the words 
were of prime consideration, surely they could not have been sung in the 
contrapuntal style then in vogue in Europe, which so obscured the words. 
It became necessary, then, to develop a new musical style. This new style 
—recitative—presented the words clearly: the chorus chanted in unison 
so that the words could be understood. The innovation was drama com- 
pletely sung, and in a manner which was dramatic. The fact that Milton 
refers in his preface to the older conception of sung choruses, only, and 
that he wrote Samson Agonistes to be performed, if at all, without music, 
does not destroy the possible validity of these conclusions. The result 
was primarily a musical revolution, but it has some literary interest too, 
especially in a discussion of the use of chorus, for the use of music and 
the use of chorus were very closely related. With a musical setting chorus 
became vital. 

English classical drama, it is true, was never concerned with music 
as an integral part of the play; but on the Continent, the use of chorus 
was always closely bound up with that of music. Even in the most aca- 
demic works of the sixteenth century the choruses, at least, were ex- 
pected to be sung, and, for this purpose, were written in strophic form.” 


12 See John Murray Gibbon, Melody and the Lyric (J. M. Dent and Sons, 1930). 

48 Trissino, for instance, wrote in his Arte Poetica: “Vero @, che si come gli antiqui Poeti 
ne li loro Cori poneano ditirambi, et anapesti, i quali si cantavano, a me é paruto in vece di 
quelli usare ne la lingua nostra Canzoni, e Rime, che sono cose attissime a cantarsi.”—ed. 
1729, 11, p. 112. The choruses of Speroni’s Canace (1542) were sung. Lodovico Dolce writes 
of his Marianna (1565) that it was done “‘col canto.”—see Antonio Capri, J] melodramma 
dalle origini ai nostri giorni (Modena, 1938), p. 21. The music of Andrea Gabrieli exists for 
the final choruses of Oedipus Rex performed at Vicenza in 1585. In France, the interest of 
the Pléiade in the union of poetry and music makes it most probable that Jodelle and 
Garnier intended to use music. Pierre De Laudun writes in 1597: “Les choeurs—doivent 
estre chantez en musique.”—o/. cit., p. 163. 
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The decline of chorus in France in the seventeenth century was recog- 
nized as a curtailment of music. “Le retranchement que nous avons fait 
des choeurs a retranché la musique de nos poémes,” wrote Corneille,“ 
assuming that chorus involved music, and pointing out, too, that use 
of one affected use of the other. Boileau holds the same opinion, for he 
writes in 1674 that in the French revivals of classical tragedy ‘“‘Le violon 
tint lieu de choeurs et de musique.’ 

It is only to be expected, then, that in Italy the increased use of music 
in drama should bring a renewed interest in chorus. The chorus became 
practical and natural because, in drama completely sung, it was a definite 
part of a unified whole. It was made acceptable because there had de- 
veloped a new musical style which made possible a clear declamation of 
the words. It was made desirable because of the musical effects to be 
gained, not only by choral singing, but by divided choruses, and com- 
bination of chorus with solo leader. The unusual character of Samson 
Agonistes lies in the fact that Milton used chorus even though he did not 
intend to use music. But even he associates the chorus with music by 
saying that the absence of music determined the measure of his verse 
“without regard had to Strophe, Antistrophe or Epod, which were a 
kind of Stanza’s fram’d only for the Music.” 

A matter of more concern is whether or not the chorus in “melo- 
dramma” resembles at all the classical chorus. Does the literary form of 
these works represent an interest in the classics which Milton might 
have felt at all similar to his own? There is no doubt that the musical 
drama is closely akin to, and was enormously influenced by, the pastoral 
drama of Tasso and Guarini, but there is no doubt, either, that it often 
had the intention of tragedy in the accepted sense. The prologue of 
L’ Euridice is spoken by “‘La Tragedia,” as is that of La Favola d’Orfeo." 
Campeggi’s Andromeda" is a “‘tragedia da recitarsi in musica.” Chia- 
brera’s Angelica in Ebuda"® is a “tragedia per musica.” Fulvio Testi’s 
Isola d’Alcina®® is a “tragedia.” Milton’s friend, Carlo Dati, refers to 
“L’ Arianna, nobil Tragedia d’Ottavio Rinuccini.’™ In fact, the seven- 
teenth century did not differentiate clearly between pastoral and trag- 


14 Discours de Vutilité et des parties du poeme dramatique (1660). 
8 art poétique, Chant m1. 46 By Ottavio Rinuccini (Florence, 1600). 
17 Text by Alessandro Striggio; music by Monteverde (Matua, 1607). 

18 Ridolfo Campeggi (Bologna, 1610). 


19 Gabriello Chiabrera (Florence, 1615). 2° Rome, 1636; Naples, 1637. 


*t The reference to it is in the preface to the first volume of Prose fiorentine (Florence, 
1661). All of these works, except the Andromeda, and the Isola d’ Alcina, are reprinted by 


Angelo Solerti in Gli albori del melodramma (Milano, 1904). 
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edy.” Milton himself does not do so, and he discusses them in close 
juxtaposition in the Reason of Church Government: 


The scripture also affords us a divine pastoral drama in the Song of Solomon, 
consisting of two persons, and a double chorus... And the Apocalypse of St. 
John is the majestic image of a high and stately tragedy, shutting up and inter- 
mingling her solemn scenes and acts with a sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and 
harping symphonies. . . 


The difference which he implies is one of mood or subject rather than of 
form. There is no reason to suppose that he would have ignored the use 
of chorus in Italian plays which confused pastoral and tragic elements. 
And the fact remains that we are concerned now, not with a strict dra- 
matic form, but with the use of chorus. 

These reproductions were, on the whole, made freely and with liberty, 
and the strict classicist could find innumerable faults with their apparent 
triviality. The composers were more interested in Plato than in Aristotle, 
in the wedding of music and poetry than in the unities. Above all, they 
were showmen first, classicists second. But their works often reflected 
the broader characteristics of the ancient Greek tragedy—general ad- 
herence to unities, absence of strict act division, the limited number of 
characters, and especially the use of chorus, which took an active part 
in the drama. The chorus often remained on the stage during the entire 
action. It attempted to copy the patterned step and dignified gestures 
of the Greek chorus.” 

The first musical dramas—La Dafne and L’ Euridice—use chorus even 
more than plays of any of the Greek tragic writers except A’schylus, 
and the chorus is lyric rather than dramatic.™ The similarity to Samson 


2 Crescimbeni, for example, in 1698, in discussing the use of chorus in tragedy, refers to 
its use in the Rappresentazione di Anima e Corpo of Emilio Cavalieri (Rome, 1600), which 
is certainly pastoral and which is included in every study of “melodramma.”’—op. cit., 
p. 311. Arteaga deplores the fact that his predecessors in criticism have not differentiated 
between “opera” and “tragedy” and he finds it necessary to devote an entire chapter to so 
doing. Even he points out fairly superficial differences. 

%3 Departures from the classical standards—and they were frequent—were recognized 
as such. Rinuccini excuses the change of scene in L’Euridice by claiming the precedence 
of the Ajax of Sophocles. When a chorus was desired for choreographic or other entertaining 
effects the author maintained the classical norm by having two choruses—a “‘coro stabile”’ 
and a “coro mobile.” I] Narciso by Rinuccini lists a “Coro di Cacciatori” and a “Coro di 
Ninfe stabile.” For the former there is a specific stage direction: “Il coro dei cacciatori 
parte.” 

% In La Dafne, the chorus has 164 lines out of 445, about 37 per cent of the whole, and 
almost all is in the form of choral ode. In L’Euridice the chorus has almost one third of the 
total 790 lines and slightly more of that is choral dialogue. 
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Agonistes and to Greek drama is only general. In proportions, in feeling, 
and in use of the chorus, Rinuccini’s L’Arianna (1608) is nearer the 
Greek in form as well as in spirit. Of the Hellenic spirit of this work a 
modern scholar writes: 


L’eroe di Monteverdi é quello classico, aristotelico, non dissimile da noi nello 
spirito e nel cuore, figurazione e trasfigurazione dell’umano. La sua opera é 
tutta impregnata d’ellenismo, frutto non gia di archeologiche restaurazioni, ma 
d’uno spontaneo atteggiarsi del sentimento e della fantasia.* 


The play is 1114 lines long, the choral parts taking up just under 30 
per cent of the whole, which approaches the approximately 27 per cent in 
Samson Agonistes, and in certain dramas of Sophocles. It is Gabriel 
Chiabrera, however, famous for his interest in the classics, who uses 
chorus in the most authentic manner and who is most like Milton. Even 
in the slight dramatic pieces which he called “Favolette” (1615)— 
Polifemo geloso, for example—the chorus is used in a manner suggestive 
of classical drama. Arteaga refers to Il rapimento di Cefalo (1600), but 
that particular work is of less interest to us than some others. The chorus 
is used as a group only at the end of acts. But in Angelica in Ebuda, 
tragedia per musica (1615), one finds a plan and use of chorus obviously 
modelled on the Greek. The chorus does not speak until scene 2, where 
it begins with a long choral ode, as does the chorus in Samson Agonistes, 


and throughout the pursuant alternating of solo dialogue with choral, 
one could make parallel charts for the two works. Samson Agonistes is 
more weighted with meaning, but the common source is evident. 

William Parker discusses a peculiarity of Milton’s choral passages. 
He writes: 


When we come to examine the actual length of the speeches and odes, we face 
another interesting problem. Milton’s drama has ten speeches of the Chorus 
between five and ten lines in length. This circumstance, which the reader is likely 
to take for granted, is extremely rare in Greek tragedy . . . there are no Greek 
plays which have, like the Samson, more choral speeches between six and ten 
lines long, than choral speeches one line long. Indeed, there are relatively few 
Greek plays which have not more... one, two, and three-line speeches than 
Samson Agonistes ... The problem of a specific debt seems insoluble.* 


Yet one rarely finds in the choral odes or speeches of these Italian works, 
any more than one does in Milton, half lines or single lines. Most of the 
speeches are between two and eight lines. They differ from Samson 
Agonistes in favoring a three-line speech rather than the longer five- or 
ten-line speeches, but Chiabrera, for example, although he does favor 
the three-line speech, has more speeches over three lines than under, 


% Antonio Capri, op. cit., p. 62. %* Op. cit., pp. 140-141. 
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none of one line. La Favola d’Orfeo (Mantua, 1607) by Alessandro Striggio 
shows the closest parallel to Samson Agonistes in the length of the choral 
speeches, for all but three of them are between six and eight lines long 
and again there are no one-line speeches.?” The reason is probably a 
practical one—that it is difficult to shift convincingly from a series of 
solo passages to a choral passage of only a few words. But if one is in- 
terested in finding a precedent for the long choral speeches in Milton, 
the musical drama provides at least a similarity. 

La Favola d’Orfeo of Striggio differs somewhat from the earlier Floren- 
tine works, for it is divided into acts, and has a greater variety in verse 
form, setting, and chorus. In these respects it is already symptomatic of 
certain changes in the form of the musical drama which had taken 
definite form by the time of Milton’s visit to Italy. There were many 
forces at work, even aside from public demand, which encouraged ex- 
pansion. From the beginning, this pseudoclassical movement in Italy 
was interested not only in ancient tragedy, and not only in the ancient 
satirical play, but in every kind of ancient show and spectacle, both 
Roman and Greek—Greek games, combats, festivals, and triumphs— 
and there was, from the first of the century, an attempt to copy them.” 
These performances were bound to have an effect on the more serious 
drama in adding dancing, changes of scenery, and all sorts of spectacular 
effects. This development is obvious first in Rome in the 1620’s in such 
works as Tronsarelli’s Catena d’Adone,*® and later in Venice. But in 
Florence too, in 1625, in the theater of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
where the first musical drama had been performed, appeared La Regina 
Sant’Orsola of Andrea Salvadori, which used nine choruses, and which 
was given in a manner—according to the author—“degna dell’antica 
grandezza Romana’**—words similar to Milton’s in his description of the 
spectacle which he saw in Rome in the next decade. This work is interest- 
ing to us chiefly because of its influence on the works performed at the 
Barberini palace in the few years immediately preceding Milton’s visit.™ 


27 T have discussed the relation of this work to Lycidas in a forthcoming article. 
% Even in this hybrid sort of performance, however, the chorus was associated with 
ancient drama. Menestrier, for instance, considers it necessary to differentiate between 
ballet and tragedy, and he claims that the Italians kept alive the use of the ancient chorus 
in their interludes: ‘‘Les Italiens pour retenir la maniere des anciens Choeurs ont des in- 
termedes dans leurs Tragedies & leurs Comedics od |’on danse des entrées de Ballet au son 
des voix & des instrumens.”—Des ballets anciens et modernes (Paris, 1682), p. 293. 

%*See my article Comus, Dramma per Musica, Studies in Philology, xxxvu, 3, July, 
1940, % From the “Argomento” of the work printed in Florence in 1625. 

| La Flora, also by Salvadori, was performed in 1628. It is still further from classical 
model and resembles the masque much more. I do not find any record of a “melodramma” 
entitled La Medusa. Dr. Alfred Einstein suggests that it may be a misprint for L’Aretusa, 
by Filippo Vitali, produced in Rome in 1620. 
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The Barberini continued this trend of magnificent entertainment by 
means of musical dramas on religious themes—all written by Cardinal 
Rospigliosi, and set by the most popular musicians of the time: L’Er- 
minia sul Giordano in 1633, Sant’ Alessio in 1634, Santa Teodora in 1635. 
But by the time Milton was there, the audience wanted even further 
change, and the work which he saw—written also by Rospigliosi—was 
quite different in subject if not in general effect. It was a comedy, on a 
secular subject, Chi soffre speri, with music by Virgilio Mazzocchi and 
Marco Marazzoli. Milton, in his letter to Holstenius, called it a “‘musical 
entertainment with truly Roman magnificence,” thus associating it, as 
did his Italian contemporaries, with the cuxrent interest in the revival 
of ancient spectacle.” The work was a direct development of the earlie1 
dramas, but it bore little resemblance to them. It was comedy of common 
life. There were crowds, not choruses. It was presented on an inconceiv- 
ably grand scale. But there is no doubt, to judge from Milton’s descrip- 
tion of it, that he admired it. 


% Scholars who are interested in the question of whether Milton visited the Barberin 
Palace on his first or on his second visit to Rome seem to have ignored the valuable evidence 
of the authority on the theater in Rome of that period. Alessandro Ademollo, who, in his 
I teatri di Roma nel secolo XVII (Rome, 1888), says definitely that it must, without doubt, 
have been in February that Milton saw the entertainment there which he describes in his 
letter to Holstenius. There was given, he says, in the last part of 1638 and the first months 
of 1639, only one entertainment which could possibly fit Milton’s description. That was the 
performance of the musical drama Chi soffre speri. Ademollo goes on to say that Milton 
could not possibly have met Leonora Baroni at the Palazzo Barberini. In the first place 
no women were allowed to sing in the performances there, and in the second place no 
women were allowed to attend unless they were accompanied by their husbands and at this 
time Leonora was not married. Ademollo supports his contention by quoting two con- 
temporary descriptions of the festival which are similar to Milton’s, both in the archives 
in Modena. The first is a dispatch from Montecuccolli to the duke of Modena, dated the 
second of March, 1639, which states that he saw on the preceding day (the carnival in 
that year lasted until the eighth of March, and the Barberini entertainment usually came 
near the end of Carnival) the “‘comedia Barberina.” He says in this dispatch that it was 
Cardinal Antonio Barberini (not Francesco, as Milton says) who stood at the door in “‘so 
great a crowd”—greeting everyone who came. Even Montecuccoli comments on being 
greeted personally, as was everyone else in his party, and says that both cardinals worked 
with the greatest diligence to seat as many of the thirty-five hundred guests as possible. 
Cardinal Francesco went from bench to bench “Con modi humanissimi, e di somma cor- 
tesia” urging people to sit closer and make room for more. The cardinal Antonio under- 
took the more active job of throwing out a young man of twenty-five, who was noisy and 
impolite. Pruniéres thinks that Mazarin was also present at the performance. Mazarin 
headed the list of the domestic officers of Cardinal Antonio Barberini for the year 1637- 
39. He was an intimate friend of Leonora.—Henri Pruniéres, L’Opera italien en France 
avant Lulli (Paris, 1913), p. 43. The manuscript copy of Chi soffre speri is in the Vatican 
Library. There is a copy of the Argomento et Allegoria (Rome, 1639), in the Library of 
Congress. 
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The tradition of the more restrained classical style was prolonged in 
an exceedingly influential work published in Rome two years before 
Milton was there, and intended for music—L’Jsola d’ Alcina, Tragedia, 
by the well-known poet, Fulvio Testi.* Testi was probably not in Rome 
during the winter of 1638-39, but his name appears with two poems 
(in the same general vein as Milton’s on the same subject) published in 
the volume of verse written to Leonora and published in the fall of 1639. 
It is disappointing not to find Milton’s also, in the volume, for a Latin 
poem by Holstenius is included, as well as others by poets with whom 
Milton might have enjoyed association—Bracciolini, Bonarelli, Achillini, 
Pallavicini, Rospigliosi, and others. One can only guess that his poems 
to Leonora were written with the hope that they would be printed in 
this famous volume, surely already in preparation. We know, however, 
from his own statement, that he saw in Rome a musical drama which 
was at least a variation of the earlier form, and we can be equally sure 
that he heard about many others. 


II 


But even in musical drama the use of chorus waned after 1640. The 
public tired of long choruses: there was an ever increasing demand for 
solo singing. And after the first public opera house was opened in Venice 
in 1637—two years before Milton went there—the public came to be 
more and more of an influence. The matter of expense in a public theater 
was also a factor, as was the matter of space which would permit large 
groups on the stage. Further, the development of instrumental music 
substituted symphonic music for choral. When chorus was used, as in 
the operas of Cavalli, the words were often set in madrigalesque style, 
for purely musical effect. The interest in opera shifted from classical 
dramatic form and ancient usage to novelty and mass effect. Where, 
then, are we to find a continuation of use of chorus which would justify 
Milton’s expression “‘still in use among the Italians”? The classic chorus, 
at approximately the time it began to recede in musical drama, began 
to be used in, and prolonged by, another musical form, the oratorio, one 
of the most popular musical attractions in Rome when Milton was there. 

The oratorio is a tempting field for a student of Samson Agonistes 
because the Samson story was a favorite one for writers of oratorio from 
its beginnings up to the time of Handel’s Samson (1741), which is based 
on Milton’s work.™ It is tempting, too, because there are static qualities 

See Ab. Girolamo Tiraboschi, Vita del Conte Fulvio Testi (Modena, 1780), p. 152: 
“TIvi ancor vedesi L’Isola d’Alcina, Tragedia, un Componimento Drammatico per Musica 
nel di natalizio della Duchessa di Modena... .” 

* Allacci records an I] Sansone—dialogo per musica by Pietro dell’ Isola printed in Pa- 
lermo in 1638—Drammaturgia di Leone Allacci (Rome, 1666, brought to date Venice, 1755). 
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660 Chorus in “Samson Agonistes” 


in Samson Agonistes which suggest the stationary nature of the oratorio, 
which was to be sung, but not acted upon the stage. Oratorio appealed 
to the ear, not to the eye. It had all the suggestion of action but was not 
acted. It was not meant for the stage, “‘to which,” writes Milton, also, 
of Samson Agonistes, “this work never was intended.” The oratorio 
derives from the purely meditative lauda spirituale, which was sung by 
chorus, with the same music for each stanza. The lauda came in time, 
however, to portray the story of the sermon, to be a narrative with 
dramatic qualities, but still entirely choral. The chorus then became 
narrator with the dialogue sometimes sung by solo voices. The final 
formative contribution came from ‘“‘melodramma,” which developed the 
dramatic qualities through the emphasis on solo singing and use of 
recitative. The dialogue was expanded and personalized; the narrator 
was personified. The chorus had always been an important part of 
religious music. When, therefore, the oratorio began to feel the influence 
of drama, it was natural that the chorus should assume characteristics 
of the classical chorus and that it should survive in the oratorio. 

The purpose of the oratorio was to attract people to the service by 
means of music, and by combining morals and entertainment, to lure 
the audience, in spite of itself, to a contemplation of the divine: “allettate 
le genti dal canto e dall’ affettuose parole.’’*” In attracting crowds the 
oratorio was eminently successful, and became so popular that the best 
musicians of Rome devoted their energies to writing works for the 





Scipione Maffei wrote an oratorio, Ji Sansone, a short piece for three solo voices printed in 
1699 but composed earlier. Of special interest is J} Sansone by Benedetto Ferrari, to be 
discussed later. 

% As evidence of the seventeenth century classification of oratorio as drama one may 
point out the comments of so able a judge as Arcangelo Spagna. He, writing in 1706, in 
Oratorii overo Melodrammi sacri, etc. (Rome. Reprinted by Alaleona, of. cit., pp. 382-395), 
laments the use of the narrator in oratorio because it prevents the oratorio from being what 
he calls a perfect spiritual “‘melodramma,” and in a discussion of his own oratorio, Deborah 
(1656), he notes that it conforms to Aristotle’s demands for unity of time and dramatic 
form: “Prothesi, Epitasi e Catastrofe.” He applies to the oratorio the rules of Senecan 
technique, in itself an indication of reduced use of chorus, but the fact that he discusses 
oratorio in terms of dramatic usage classifies it as dramatic production. Tiraboschi classifies 
oratorio thus: “Al genere Drammatico ridur si possono gli Oratorii per Musica.”—Storia 
della Letteratura Italiana, ed. 1793, vit, p. 493. Even in England, Francis Peck in the pref- 
ace to his Herod the Great which he published in his New Memoirs of Milton (1740), 
associates oratorio and tragedy—and incidentally gives Milton a sharp criticism: “Writers 
of poetical genius do wrong to go off from profane history to Scripture for subjects of their 
tragedies and oratorios.” 

%*See Domenico Alaleona, Studi su la storia dell’oratorio musicale in Italia (Torino, 
1908). 

37 Preface to D. Gio. Francesco Anerio, Teatro Armonico Spirituale, etc. (Rome, 1619). 
Reprinted by Alaleona, of. cit., pp. 345-349. 
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brothers of the congregation whose aim it was to sweeten religious in- 
struction. The Oratorio della Vallicella, the most famous oratory of them 
all, was approaching the peak of its popularity when Milton was in 
Rome, and several contemporary accounts are of value in giving an idea 
of what Milton must have heard. A contemporary manuscript in the 
archives of the Oratorio della Vallicella tells us how travellers thronged 
there and how they marvelled at the heavenly music:** 
non solamente quei della citta, ma i forestieri e gli ultramontani istessi venivano 
in nostra Chiesa alla Messa Cantata et a’ Vesperi p. udirlo—e dopo tutti le 
faceano applauso, dicendo taluno: ‘questi che canta é anzi angelo che huomo’ . . . 
Eritreo writes in his Pinacotheca about Loreto Vittori, the composer, 
and castrato, then singing in Vallicella, who stirred his audience to in- 
describable exaltation so that they could scarcely breathe, and many 
had to loosen their garments.** Milton’s friend, Holstenius, had accepted 
the Catholic faith for the privilege of using the Vatican library. One 
wonders if Milton, having accepted an invitation, through Holstenius, 
to the Barberini’s palace, may not have further overcome his religious 
scruples and gone also to hear the famous singers at Vallicella, with the 
crowds who, when they could not get into the oratory, stood outside to 
catch a trill of the famous Loreto. It was in the works of Balducci (1579- 
1642), one of the composers at Vallicella at this time, that we find the 
first significant use of the chorus in oratorio as ne of the protagonists.*® 
A description of the other famous oratory, the Oratorio del Crocifisso 
is given by Maugars in his Responce faite d un curieux sur le sentiment 
de la musique d’Iialie written in Rome in October, 1639." He had been 
in Rome for over a year, at the same time that Milton was there. He, 
like Milton, had heard the great Leonora. He had been on numerous 
occasions to her home, had himself played the viol for this “merveille 
du monde,” and had gained no little notoriety thereby. He had been in 
England too in the 1620’s and thought Ferrabosco the greatest per- 
former upon the lyre whom he had ever heard. Did Milton, through con- 
nections with his father’s musical friends, see Maugars in London, and 
did he meet him again in Rome? At any rate, Maugars describes the 
performances of oratorios in Rome, especially those at the oratory 
Saint-Marcel: 

8 Reprinted by Alaleona, of. cit., p. 70. 

% Nicias Erythraeus (Cologne, 1642), 1, p. 217. See Pruniéres, op. cit., p. 15. 

“ In La Fede, printed in Le rime del signor Francesco Balducci (Venetia, 1662). 

4! Responce faite 4 un curieux sur le sentiment de la musique d’Italie, escrite 4 Rome le 
1** octobre 1639 (Paris: Thoinan, 1865), pp. 29-30. The oratorios in the Crocifisso were in 
Latin and their roots differ from those of the oratorio in Italian which developed in Val- 
lecelli. They followed the Biblical text‘more closely, but they felt the same influences of the 
secular drama. 
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ou il y a une congrégation des Fréres du Saint-Crucifix, composée des plus grands 
seigneurs de Rome, qui par conséquent ont le pouvoir d’assembler tout ce que 
I’Italie produit de plus rare; et en effet les plus excellens Musiciens se picquent 
de s’y trouver, et les plus suffisans Compositeurs briguent l’honneur d’y faire 
entendre leurs compositions . . . Les voix aprés chantoient une Histoire du Viel 
Testament, en forme d’une comédie spirituelle, comme celle de Suzanne, de 
Judith et d’Holoferne, de David et de Goliat. Chaque chantre représentait un 
personnage de l’histoire et esprimoit perfaitement bien |’énergie des paroles. 


The greatest composer of the Oratorio del Crocifisso was Carissimi, who 
was almost certainly there in 1639. His Jefte, the best known of the 
published oratorios, is of interest to us because of its classical use of 
chorus.* 

One of the most interesting examples of seventeenth-century oratorio 
which shows many of the classical influences of sung drama is actually 
based on the Samson story: J/ Sansone by Benedetto Ferrari.“ At the 
time of Milton’s visit, Ferrari was one of the most prominent composers 
in Venice, where he had gone from Rome in 1637 with Francesco Manelli 
to open the first public opera house—San Cassiano.“ It is difficult to 
imagine Milton’s not knowing about Ferrari, who, with Monteverde, 
head of the music at San Marco, shared the fame and popularity of the 
time, the more so since Ferrari’s patron was the English ambassador to 
Venice, Basil Feilding.“*The date of J/ Sansone is not known. There are 
many indications (one being the limited use of the chorus) that its date 
is near 1660. But since there is no necessity of finding further source for 
Samson Agonistes, its interest for us lies in the fact that it is a seven- 
teenth-century oratorio on the Samson theme, with which Milton’s 
drama has elements in common. J/ Sansone, like the typical oratorio, 
is divided into two parts—one to come before the sermon, one after— 
a narrator being used for the introductory and transitional narrative. 
But Ferrari keeps to the classical number of characters and keeps the 


“ Carissimi’s dates are almost the same as Milton’s: 1605-74. 

48 See the discussion of it in Alaleona, op. cit., p. 255. 

“ The manuscript is in Modena. Ferrari was in Modena from 1645 to 1651, again from 
1653 to 1662, and from 1674 to 1681. 

% For the occasion he wrote the text of Andromeda, for which Manelli composed the 
music. In 1638 Ferrari wrote the text for La Maga fulminata, given also at San Cassiano 
and dedicated to Feilding. In 1639 he wrote both text and music for L’Armida, presented 
at the theater of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, where in the same year appeared L’Adone by Monte- 
verde. Both of these works were probably given in the fall and winter of 1639, not in the 
spring, when Milton was in Venice. 

Feilding returned to England in May, 1639, however, and Milton may possibly have 
missed him. Note the case argued for the acquaintanceship of Feilding and Milton by 
Feilding’s descendent, Cecilia, Countess of Denbigh, in her biography of Feilding, Royal- 
ist Father and Roundhead Son (London, 1915). 
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unity of time, although not of place. He uses the device of the messenger, 
and some chorus. Ferrari, as does Milton—and Quarles too in his Histoire 
of Samson—portrays a Delilah whose motives are not only money and 
fame, but patriotic duty, as well, and the idea in the Philistine Captain’s 
“al tuo gran merto gii s’inchina la Palestina, al tuo fiorito serto di fiori 
presto [fiori effluvi], odori, |’Arabia molle tributera?” very much re- 
sembles that of Milton’s 


I shall be named among the famousest 
Of women, sung at solemn festivals, 

Ee fete. ah og my tomb 
With odours visited and annual flowers. 


It is entirely possible that Milton had oratorio in mind when he asks 
in The Reason of Church Government, in 1642, that the commonwealth 
plan entertainment for the public which will elevate their minds even 
while it amuses them—‘not only in pulpits, but after another persuasive 
method, at set and solemn paneguries, in theatres, porches or what other 
place or way may win most upon the people to receive at once both 
recreation and instruction.” It is during this same decade that the ora- 
torio was exerting such a strong influence in Germany through the work 
of Heinrich Schiitz. The music of the Puritan church had no place for 
either the Catholic oratorio or the Lutheran passion, and so Milton, just 
back from Italy, casting about for a suitable occasion or place for a 
religious entertainment—‘‘in set and solemn paneguries, in theatres, or 
porches, or what other place or way may win most upon the people” — 
may very well have recalled these Italian works with that similar aim. 
Hanford states rightly that Milton “was looking for a kind of perform- 
ance very different from any provided by the traditions, public or pri- 
vate, of the Jacobean stage.’’*” 

But now we approach something of a dilemma, for although these 
works bear out Milton’s statement that the chorus was used in Italian 
drama up to the time of his writing Samson Agonistes, there is doubt of 
his being familiar with oratorios written after he left Italy. Of the Latin 
oratorios not even a libretto was published, apparently, before 1678. 
They were used for a religious service and left in manuscript. Only a very 
small percentage of them have been printed. They are not dated, and it 
is difficult to tell which ones he might have heard while in Italy. The 
conclusion must be therefore that Milton used the expression “‘still in 
use” on the basis of his acquaintance with Italian “melodramma”’ and 
oratorio till and during his visit to Italy. 


47 J. H. Hanford, A Milton Handbook (New York, 1936), p. 169. 
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664 Chorus in “Samson Agonistes” 


III 


Samson Agonistes might well have existed as it is without these seven- 
teenth-century Italian productions. One could with justification graph 
its antecedents from the Greek—poets and critics—through the six- 
teenth-century Renaissance from Trissino and Minturno to Tasso, up 
then through Vondel. Even the musical qualities of the work which cer- 
tainly exist, and have been sensed by musicians who have written music 
for it, could be attributed directly to an interest in the Greek. Samson’s 
monody “O Dark, dark, dark ...,” introduced with a change in verse 
form which (in Italian musical drama) indicates the entrance of a solo 
voice, is paralleled also in the ancient monody. The use of semi-chorus 
has actually no purpose beyond a musical one, yet its use could come 
from the Greek. But it is Milton himself who calls our attention to the 
background of drama in Italy in his own century, a background which 
throws a light of peculiar interest upon Milton’s mind. 

We see, in the first place, that Milton was not original in his century 
in writing a classical drama with chorus in the Greek manner. Nor was 
Vondel “original and self-evolved.” To give to Vondel, and through him 
to Milton, credit for grasping “the fact that Hellenic drama had its 
origin in rhythmic song,” isolates Milton from a great literary-musical 
movement from which he should not and would not have wished to be 
isolated. Nor can we attribute his interest in it to “bigotry of learning.” 
However, in stating his opinion that the Greeks used music only for 
choral odes, and in stating further that even there music is not essential, 
Milton repudiates the ideals and endeavors of his century in the direction 
of sung drama. He reacts against the abuses which had led away from the 
original idea. He reacts against his own earlier interests. He returns to 
Aristotle and to the sixteenth-century Italian critics. In Samson Ago- 
nistes he asserts the complete freedom of poet from musician. Yet even 
here he acknowledges his debt. While he cuts a tie with one hand, he 
still grasps the musical tradition with the other: “thus much before-hand 
may be Epistl’d: that Chorus is here introduc’d after the Greek manner, 
not antient only but modern, and still in use among the Italians.” 


GRETCHEN LUDKE FINNEY 
Northampton, Mass. 





XXXVI 
JOHN DRYDEN AND THE FUNCTION OF TRAGEDY 


INCE Dryden lived in a period when the authority of Aristotle in 

matters of poetry was gaining rather than losing strength, and since 
he was both a critic and a writer of serious plays, it was inevitable that 
he should come to grips with the principle of a tragic catharsis and with 
the broader problem of the function of tragedy. The passages in which he 
gave his answer to these problems are well known, but the significance 
of his remarks in relation to the ideas of his time has not always been 
understood. Especially, the assumption in recent years that all Neo- 
Classical renditions of the Aristotelian catharsis are irrelevant because 
of the strong moral bias of the period has led to the ignoring of quite 
important differences between the theories of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

The purpose of this article is to show that John Dryden stood at the 
crossroads between the two conceptions—between the explanation of the 
function of tragedy created by the Neo-Stoics of the seventeenth century 
and most frequently maintained in that time, and the sentimental view 
which was destined to become the important new theory after the advent 
of Shaftesbury. In their most general and simple terms, the contrasting 
views may be stated in the following way: The Neo-Stoics of the seven- 
teenth century demanded a purgation from tragedy in which the specta- 
tor is led by means of fear for himself to resist the approaches of passion 
in his breast, lest the passion overcome his reasoning faculty and lead 
him into evil ways. Tragedy demonstrates the dangers resulting from 
action based upon passion.! The sentimentalists of the eighteenth cen- 


1 Corneille’s interpretation is by far the most important here. See Corneille’s Discours de 
la tragédie, CEuvres, ed. Marty-Laveaux (Paris, 1862), 1, 52-54. The following sentences give 
the gist: “Ainsi la pitié embrasse l’intéret de la personne que nous voyons souffrir, la crainte 
qui la suite regarde le nétre, et ce passage seul nous donne assez d’ouverture pour trouver 
la maniére dont se fait la purgation des passions dans la tragédie. La pitié d’un malheur od 
nous voyons tomber nos semblables nous porte a ia crainte d’un pareil pour nous; cette 
crainte, au desir de l’éviter; et ce desir, A purger, modérer, rectifier, et méme déraciner en 
nous la passion qui plonge a nos yeux dans ce malheur les personnes que nous plaignons, 
par cette raison commune, mais naturelle et indubitable, que pour éviter |’effet il faut re- 
trancher la cause.” 

Cf. also René Bray, La formation de la doctrine classique en France (Lausanne, 1931), 
pp. 24, 75, for supplementary evidence from Maggi, Faustino Summo, and Paolo Beni. 

Cf. also Jean Chapelain, “Lettre ou discours de Monsieur Chapelain 4 Monsieur Favereau 
Conseiler du Roi en sa cour des aides portant son opinion sur le poéme d’Adonis du Chevalier 
Marino” (1623), Opuscules critiques (Paris, 1936), p. 95. “‘ . . . Putilité de la poésie consiste 
en la purgation des passions vicieuses. . . . ” See also Chapelain’s “Lettre sur la régle des 
vingt-quatre heures” (1630), Opuscules critiques, ed. cit. p. 119: “ . . . le but principal de 
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tury, on the other hand, described a purgation, or purification, by means 
of tragic pity. Tragedy does and should increase compassion. Spectators 
at tragic representations become better men when they learn to pity 
more.? The first of these views, common though it was in his day, 
Dryden apparently never accepted, and he made use of the Aristotelian 
doctrine only when he embraced the sentimental explanation. 





toute représentation scenique est d’émouvoir l’4me du spectateur par la force et l’évidence 
avec laquelle les diverses passions sont exprimés sur le théAtre, et de la purger par ce moyen 
des mauvaises habitudes qui la pourraient faire tomber dans les mémes inconvénients que 
ces passions tirent aprés soi... . ”” 

Cf. also Francois Hedelin, La practique du thédtre, ed. Pierre Martino (Paris, 1927), 
p. 9. “C’est la que l’Ambition passe devant eux, comme un grand mal, quand ils considerent 
un Ambitieux plus travaillé par sa passion que par ses Ennemis, violer les loix du Ciel et 
de la Terre et tomber en des malheurs inconcevables, pour avoir trop entrepris. C’est 1a 
qu’ils reconnoissent |’Avarice pour une maladie de |’ame, quand ils regardent un Avari- 
cieux persecuté d’inquietudes continuelles, de soins extravagants, et d’une indigence volon- 
taire au milieu de ses richesses.”” 

2 The following passages give some notion of the shape of the idea in the eighteenth 
century: 

Shaftesbury, “‘An Inquiry concerning Virtue or Merit,”’ Characteristics, ed. J. M. Robert- 
son (London, 1900), 1, 297-298. “For thus when by mere illusion, as in a tragedy, the 
passions of this kind are skilfully excited in us, we prefer the entertainment to any other 
of equal duration. We find by ourselves, that the moving our passions in this mournful 
way, the engaging them in behalf of merit and worth, and the exerting whatever we have of 
social affection, and human sympathy, is of highest delight, and affords a greater enjoy- 
ment in the way of thought and sentiment, than any thing besides can do in a way of sense 
and common appetite. And after this manner it appears ‘how much the mental enjoy- 
ments are actually the very natural affections themselves.’ ” 

Francis Hutcheson, An Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the Passions and A ffections 
(London, 1728), pp. 116-117, 140-141. Hutcheson often adopted the 17th century inter- 
pretation of the function of tragedy, but placed side by side with it a full grown sentimental 
interpretation. 

John Dennis, The Usefulness of the Stage (London, 1698), pp. 53-54. ‘Tragedy, which 
by diving into the hidden Springs of Nature, and making use of all that is powerful in her, 
in order to the moving compassion, has been always found sufficient to soften the most 
obdurate heart.” 

Sir Richard Steele, The Tatler, No. 82. ‘The contemplation of distresses of this sort 
softens the mind, and makes the heart better. It extinguishes the seed of envy and illwill 
towards mankind, corrects the pride of prosperity, and beats down all that fierceness and 
insolence which are apt to get into the minds of the daring and fortunate.” 

Joseph Addison, Spectator, No. 39. “Diversions of this kind wear out of our thoughts 
every thing that is mean and little. They cherish and cultivate that humanity which is the 
ornament of our nature. They soften insolence, sooth affliction, and subdue the mind to the 
dispensations of providence.” 

James Arbuckle, A Collection of Letters and Essays on Several Subjects, Lately Publish’d 
in the Dublin Journal (London, 1729), 1, 32, 50-52, 109, 226, 214-215, 149-150, 446- 
447. 

James Thomson, “Winter,” The Seasons, vv. 339-359. See also the speech of Melisander 
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For Dryden gave no evidence before 1679 that he found the cathartic 
principle which was intriguing his French contemporaries particularly 
useful in explaining the purpose or function of tragedy. It is impos- 
sible to suppose that he was until this time unfamiliar with the con- 
cept. He could have found it, and could hardly have missed it, in 
Corneille’s second discours or in Milton’s preface to Samson Agonistes. 
Lisideius, in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, compares the tragic poet to 
the physician who prescribes a purge, but the purge there referred to is 
surely not Aristotelian, since tragedy aims only, according to the same 
speaker, at arousing admiration, compassion, or concernment.’ Even if 
Dryden had in mind the “homoeopathic” interpretation at this time, he 
could not use it in his more extended development of the function of 
tragedy. Instead, it is likely that, so long as he was writing heroic trage- 
dies, he had no use for a ‘purgation’ in any of the ways in which it was 
interpreted in his day. 

In 1674, however, René Rapin gave a new explanation of Aristotle’s 
meaning in his treatise on the Poetics. Five years later, in his Grounds of 
Criticism in Tragedy, Dryden repeated Rapin’s explanation with apparent 
approval. Dryden said: 

Rapin, a judicious critic, has observed from Aristotle, that pride and want of 
commiseration are the most predominant vices in mankind; therefore, to cure us 
of these two, the inventors of Tragedy have chosen to work upon two other 
passions, which are, fear and pity. We are wrought to fear, by their setting before 





to the Trojan captives in Thomson’s Agamemnon (1738), v, iii, Works (London, 1788), 
m1, 78; and the prologue to Edward and Eleonora, Works, ed. cit., 11, 239. 

Mark Akenside, The Pleasures of the Imagination, 1, 670-711. 

Richard Hurd, Notes on the Art of Poetry, Works (London, 1811), 1, 116-118. 

Edmund Burke, Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful, Works (Boston, 1871), 1, 117-119. 

Arthur Murphy, The Gray’s-Inn Journal, No. 76, March 30, 1754, Works (London, 
1786), v1, 219-220. 

Aaron Hill, “Prologue, for Mrs. Cibber, in The Fatal Bribery,”’ Dramatic Works (London, 
1753), tv, 13; “Dedication” to Alzira, op. cit., 1, 117; “Dedication” to Zara, op. cit., 11, 
22; “‘Prologue” to Merope, op. cit., 1, 204. 

Henry Home, Lord Kames, Elements of Criticism (New York, 1838), p. 418. 

Antonio Conti, “Prefazione” to I] Druso (1748), in Le quattro tragedie com poste dal Signor 
Abate Antonio Conti (Firenze, 1751), pp. 471-472. 

Charles Batteux, Principes de la littérature (1750) (Lyon, 1802), m1, 6, 70-73. 

Louis Racine, Traité de la potsie dramatique, ancienne et moderne (1752), CEwores (Paris, 
1808), v1, 331, 358. 

Robert Petsch, ed., Lessings Briefwechsel mit Mendelssohn und Nicolai tiber das Trauer- 
spiel (Leipzig, 1910), pp. 54-92. 

* John Dryden, “Essay of Dramatic Poesy,” Essays, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 1926), 1, 
58. 
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our eyes some terrible example of misfortune, which happened to persons of the 
highest quality; for such an action demonstrates to us that no condition is privi- 
leged from the turns of fortune; this must of necessity cause terror in us, and 
consequently abate our pride. But when we see that the most virtuous, as well 
as the greatest, are not exempt from such misfortunes, that consideration moves 
pity in us, and insensibly works us to be helpful to, and tender over, the dis- 
tressed; which is the noblest and most godlike of moral virtues.‘ 


So far, Rapin’s theory, which Dryden follows closely, is a clear-cut 
exposition of the sentimental view which was to achieve popularity in the 
eighteenth century. And here Dryden stopped, leaving untouched half of 
Rapin’s explanation. For Repin, loosely following Heinsius, wanted 
tragedy to effect a moderation of emotionality, and so claimed that a 
serious play not only excites virtuous sensibility in those who are de- 
ficient in it, but also represses the emotionality of those who have too 
much, “for there is an injustice,” Rapin says, “in being mov’d at the 
afflictions of those who deserve to be miserable.’”’ Nor must men “fear 
too weakly the common misfortunes.’* The exposition by Heinsius dif- 
fered only in that it threw almost its entire weight upon the necessity of 
repressing the excess of emotionality. So when Dryden stressed only the 
part which conceived of the purgation as a rousing of emotions, he 
reached a position antithetical to that maintained by Heinsius. Rapin 
stood halfway between. Tragedy, Dryden said, teaches us to have more 
pity and more fear, since both emotions are good. We must learn to pity 
the distressed and be compassionate to the unfortunate. Pity is the 
noblest and most godlike of moral virtues. 

The school of thinkers in Dryden’s century from which he was depart- 
ing had not actually rejected benevolence as an activating principle in 
man, but had advised the avoidance of pity as a prompter of benevolence. 
Spinoza’s condemnation of pity, as passion, is typical of the position of 
the other side. 

Pity, in a man who lives under the guidance of reason, is in itself bad. The good 
effect which follows, namely our endeavor to free the object of our pity from 
misery, is an action which we desire to do solely at the dictation of reason; only 
at the dictation of reason are we able to perform any action, which we know for 


certain to be good; thus, in a man who lives under the influence of reason, pity 
in itself is useless and bad.” 


‘ Dryden, “Preface containing the Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy,” to Troilus and 
Cressida, Essays, ed. cit., 1, 209. 

5 René Rapin, Reflexions on Aristotle’s Poesie, in The Whole Critical Works of Monsieur 
Rapin, Eng. trans. (London, 1706), 1, 204-205. 

* Daniel Heinsius, De tragoedia constitutione (Lugduni, Batavorum, 1643), pp. 12-13. 

7 Spinoza, “Of Human Bondage,” Ethics, Chief Works, trans. R H. M. Elwes (London, 
1887), m1, 221. The distrust of emotionality is further illustrated in many quotations to be 
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The thorough distrust of emotionality was generally sponsored by the 
Neo-Stoics of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. There 
were, however, during the later years of Dryden’s lifetime writers on ethi- 
cal matters in England who were anticipating the trends of eighteenth 
century thought. Henry More found the exercise of emotionality valu- 
able. He called pity a compound of love and sorrow and found it useful 
in aiding the distressed and defending the right.* John Norris and Cum- 
berland were also advocating disinterested benevolence.® 

So, if Dryden lamely borrowed Rapin’s interpretation when for the 
first time he chose to discuss Aristotle’s tragic catharsis, he emended it 
in the process of borrowing so that its weight and intention became 
something quite different. But the question of the function of tragedy 
covers more territory than can be comprised within explanations of a 
‘purgation,’ and Dryden treated this broader problem on several other 
occasions and in other ways. Yet, even though some of his other observa- 
tions seem more penetrating and more valid to a modern reader, his 
modification of Rapin represents his most significant contribution to 
eighteenth century thought over the whole question. It may be said also 
that Dryden’s views on the purpose of tragedy divide into two classifi- 
cations on each side of this borrowed passage in The Grounds of Criticism. 

In the years preceding 1679, Dryden had commented at some length 
upon the problem in An Essay of Dramatic Poesy and in A Defense of an 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy, both published in 1668. In those works can be 
found some advance glimmerings of eighteenth century sentimentalism, 
but the ideas expressed correspond more closely to the thought com- 
plexes of Dryden’s own time. In An Essay of Dramatic Poesy Dryden de- 
fined a play as “a just and lively image of human nature, representing 
its passions and humours, for the delight and instruction of mankind.”’® 
He praised modern poets for punishing the wicked and rewarding the vir- 
tuous. He made Aristotle say that the end of tragedy “‘is to beget admira- 
tion, compassion or concernment.’ Again, he remarked that a tragic 
poet must be able to “stir up a pleasing admiration and concernment, 
which are the objects of a tragedy, and to show the various movements 
of a soul combating betwixt two different passions.’"* These comments 


found in L. B. Campbell’s Shakes peare’s Tragic Heroes, Cambridge, 1930. Cf. also, Léontine 
Zanta, La renaissance du stotcisme au XVI* siécle, Bibliothéque littéraire de la renaissance, 
n.s., V, Paris, 1914. 

*Henry More, Enchiridion ethicum, the English trans. of 1690, The Facsimile Text 
Society (New York, 1930), p. 70. 

* John Norris, The Theory and Regulation of Love: A Moral Essay, 2nd ed. (London, 
169?), p. 46. For Cumberland’s position see Henry Sidgwick, Oudlines of the History of Ethics 
(London, 1888), p. 173. 1@ Dryden, “An Essay of Dramatic Poesy,” Essays, ed. cit.,1, 36. 

1 Tbid., 1, 50. 18 Tbid., 1, 58. 
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plainly describe the function of a heroic play, whatever slight tincture of 
Aristotelian language may be found in them, and need not long detain us. 
Admiration is the important passion which tragedy should evoke. Tragic 
fear is supplanted, shrewdly enough perhaps, by “concernment.’’ Here 
the fear is not for ourselves, but for the safety and well-being of the cen- 
tral figure in the play—a distinction of importance in the history of 
tragic theory. Dryden’s immediate predecessors had made the spectator 
fear on his own account lest his fate should parallel that of the sufferer 
in the tragedy. A Greek tragedy, Dryden said, “could move but little 
concernment in the audience, because they already knew the event of 
it.””* Dryden mentioned compassion as an emotional effect desired of his 
plays but did not tell for what purpose. 

In A Defense of an Essay of Dramatic Poesy, a scant development of 
the beliefs expressed in the earlier essay can be found. Delight, Dryden 
said, is the chief end of poetry, since it instructs only as it delights. To 
gain this end, the poet must “affect the soul, and excite the passions, and 
above all . . . move admiration (which is the delight of serious plays).’’ 
In these remarks of his early years, Dryden was little influenced by the 
dogmas furnished by the flourishing schools of critics across the channel 
and had little in common with the more important theorizers, Corneille 
alone, perhaps, excepted. 

From the writings of the next ten years there is no pronouncement of 
importance concerning the question. In the preface to An Evening’s Love 
Or, the Mock Astrologer (1671), Dryden referred to instruction from trage- 
dy and determined that Greek poets had usually observed poetic justice 
“to deter mankind from the pursuit of vice.”” These remarks amount to a 
greater emphasis than the earlier upon the moral function of literature, 
but make no advance on existing ideas.* But in the preface to All for 
Love (1678) untrustworthy evidence can be found of a greater shift that 
was taking place in his mind, paralleling the shift in kinds of plays that 
he was writing, and leading to a greater interest in pity as a tragic pas- 
sion. Pity still had no moral function to perform, but it apparently had 
supplanted admiration as the chief emotional effect of serious plays. This 
preface was published one year before the publication of The Grounds of 
Criticism in Tragedy, in which Dryden borrowed Rapin’s sentimental 
explanation of the function of tragedy and so modified it that pity played 
a more important role than even Rapin had assigned to it. In this preface 
Dryden also used an Aristotelian (if a pseudo-Aristotelian) approach to 
the problem one year before he formally discussed for the first time the 
Aristotelian catharsis. 


13 Tbid., 1, 58. 
Dryden, “A Defense of an Essay of Dramatic Poesy,” Essays, ed. cit., 1, 113. 
% Dryden, Preface to An Evening’s Love, Essays, ed. cit., 1, 142. 
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It is impossible to contend that Dryden remained a patient and devout 
Aristotelian throughout the remaining years of his life, even in his ex- 
planations of the function of tragedy, or that he expressed nothing but 
sentimental views of the moral value of pity. It is more to the point to 
say that he continued to cite Rapin’s explanation of the catharsis with 
approval and tried to reconcile it with views more commonly held in his 
own day. Chief among these alien views were the dostrine of poetic 
justice and the allied belief that tragedy teaches by example, both of 
which were inimical, at bottom, to the principle that Dryden abstracted 
from Rapin, since the tragedies that arouse much pity are those in which 
the virtuous characters are made to suffer. Purgation by pity must come 
by a more indirect route than moral instruction by example. At many 
times throughout his life Dryden gave assent to the doctrine of poetic 
justice, and, especially towards the end of his life, explicitly utilized the 
theories of Le Bossu, which baldly characterized the function of art as 
the teaching of morality by example. But, even if near 1679 he at- 
tempted to reconcile Rapin’s teachings with the broader theories that 
had been in circulation since the end of the Middle Ages, he did not reject 
Rapin’s explanation. Instead, he continued to repeat it, and, whenever 
he was explaining the effect of tragedy as a catharsis thereafter, used it and 
it alone. 

Thus, in the Heads of an Answer to Rymer, Dryden finds Rapin’s 
explantion of tragic fear and pity sufficient, but does not wish to limit the 
emotional effects of tragedy to these two. In this rough work he was 
attempting both to defend Shakespeare and to find approval for the 
principle of poetic justice. As a result, he was making the chief end of 
tragedy not a purgation of emotions but a reformation of manners, and 
his argument moves from an acceptance of poetic justice to the emotional 
effects of a drama employing it. A close examination of his argument is 
likely to reveal that he was at this time interested more in the delight 
furnished by aroused passions than in the instruction tragedy provides. 
At least, he wished tragedy to arouse other passions than pity and fear 
in order to keep the action exciting. But here also he was at pains to show 
the great effect of pity and fear, and Rapin’s theories are his point of 
departure. 

Dryden made use of Rapin’s ideas again in the Dedication of the Aeneis 
(1697). In this essay, in which he discussed for the last time the purpose 
of tragic representations, the hidden quarrel between Rapin and Le 
Bossu was obliquely indicated. Le Bossu’s theories of the function of lit- 
erature had originated with the epic, a genre Dryden esteemed more 
highly than tragedy, and Dryden himself was at this time writing a 
treatise on epic poetry,so that Le Bossu became, as a matter of course, his 
chief authority. But, even in attempting to show the superiority of the 
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epic to tragedy, Dryden retained Rapin’s explanation for the function of 
tragedy. 
Dryden’s argument runs as follows: 

To raise, and afterwards to calm the passions—to purge the soul from pride, by 
the examples of human miseries, which befall the greatest—in few words, to 
expel arrogance, and introduce compassion, are the great effects of tragedy. 
Great, I must confess, if they were altogether as true as they are pompous. But 
are habits to be introduced at three hours warning? Are radical diseases so sud- 
denly removed? A mountebank may promise such a cure, but a skilful physician 
will not undertake it. An epic is not in so much haste: it works leisurely; the 
changes which it makes are slow, but the cure is likely to be more perfect. The 
effects of tragedy,as I said,are too violent to be lasting. If it be answered that, for 
this reason, tragedies are often to be seen, and the dose to be repeated, this is 
tacitly to confess that there is more virtue in one heroic poem than in many 
tragedies. A man is humbled one day, and his pride returns the next. Chymical 
medicines are observed to relieve oftener than to cure: for ’tis the nature of 
spirits to make swift impressions, but not deep. Galenical decoctions, to which 
I may properly compare an epic poem, have more of body in them; they work 
by their substance and their weight.* 


It is the efficacy of tragedy and not Rapin’s explanation which is in ques- 
tion in this argument. Dryden continues by saying that there is no virtue 
in tragedy which the epic cannot surpass. Momentarily he fuses Rapin’s 
doctrine with the principle of poetic justice and his own desire for ad- 
miration as an effect by saying that epics can humble pride, reward vir- 
tue, and punish vice, just as tragedy may inspire emulation by exciting 
admiration; but his aim is to show that effects are not tightly confined to 
certain genres. 

At the end of the pertinent passage in the essay, Dryden reduces the 
argument to a simple issue between epic and tragic poetry. In accounting 
for the utility of tragedy, he uses only Rapin’s interpretation, and for the 
utility of the epic, Le Bossu’s, by leaving the question open whether it 
is ‘more for the benefit of mankind to have their manners in general cor- 
rected or their pride and hard-heartedness removed.””!” The result, to the 
eighteenth century, which reversed the order of Dryden’s estimations of 
the relative value of epic and tragedy, was that Dryden’s message to them 
could be found in Rapin’s formula, drastically simplified: tragedy should 
remove pride and hardness of heart. It should increase our fear to humble 
us to the will of God. It should increase our disposition to pity the suffer- 
ings of our fellow men. The eighteenth century, which was inclined to 
base its morality upon pity and benevolence, could and did make good 
use of this explanation of the function of tragedy. 


1 Dryden, “Dedication of the Aeneis,” Essays, ed. cit., 1, 158. 17 Tbid., 11, 166. 
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These paragraphs have perhaps presented a too simple picture for the 
unwary, since Dryden’s ideas were rarely simple. Many in the past have 
experienced difficulty in reducing to order the desultory salvoes of 
thought which constitute Dryden’s critical effort. It may be said em- 
phatically that Dryden did not maintain throughout the course of his 
lifetime any one theory of the function of tragedy, and yet Rapin’s ex- 
planation apparently came close to satisfying him during the last twenty 
years of his life. His most significant contribution to his immediate criti- 
cal successors concerning tragic effects was his modification of Rapin’s 
thesis. 

Dryden stood at the crossroads between two ages, between one that dis- 
trusted the passions and was determined to live according to reason, and 
one that wanted to feel in considerable quantities the pleasure and profit 
of emotionality; between one that tried to control the moral actions of 
mankind by fear of punishment, and one that attempted to make man- 
kind good by steadying and increasing natural internal promptings to 
universal good will and benevolence. The philosophies of the two ages 
were often reflected in their theories of tragedy. In repeating Rapin’s 
doctrine, and in modifying it just as did the critics of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Dryden moved in the direction of the new age. 

BaxTER HATHAWAY 

Montana State University 
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L’INTERMEDE “POPULISTE” DE LA LITTERATURE 
FRANCAISE 1778-1792 


“le familier, non le bas .. .” L. S. Mercier. Du Théétre. 
. le familier devient populaire . . .”” MARMONTEL 4 |’Académie, 1785. 


AUT-IL s’étonner si aucun manuel des lettres francaises ne place 

dans son jour authentique l’intervalle qui sépare, de la mort de Vol- 
taire et de celle de Rousseau, la réelle €poque révolutionnaire? Tantét le 
lecteur est laissé sous l’impression que, ces deux antagonistes ayant dis- 
paru, Diderot n’a guére qu’a les suppléer de son mieux pour faire le pont 
entre les mouvements des lettres et ceux de l’histoire, tandisque Beau- 
marchais s’agite en aventurier politique autant qu’en écrivain. Tantdt, 
le Romantisme ayant 4 toute force 4 succéder au “‘siécle des lumiéres,”’ 
les prodromes des prochaines nouveautés étant mis au compte de L. S. 
Mercier et de B. de Saint-Pierre, n’ont vraiment plus qu’a paraitre de 
soudains protagonistes tels que Chateaubriand et Mme de Staél, pour 
opérer une de ces volte-faces qui sont, en réalité, l’un des problémes par : 
excellence de tout exposé se préoccupant de continuité. Ainsi qu’il est : 
naturel quand “‘les arbres nous cachent la forét,” les contemporains ont i 
peut-étre moins a nous dire 4 ce sujet que les historiens rétrospectifs: ni 
les Mémoires d’outre-tombe, ni les innombrables relations, plus ou moins 
fidéles, de l’Ancien Régime agonisant ‘ne mettent, 4 mon sens, l’accent 
principal sur ce qui parait bien avoir été la caractéristique maitresse de 
ces douze quinze années—et maintenant que nous disposons d’un néo- 
logisme savoureux pour les désigner, pourquoi hésiter 4 dire que c’est 
une variété de “‘populisme”’ qui fut la dominante d’une pleine décade de 
littérature francaise? 

Pour un peu, le mot lui-méme viendrait se mettre 4 notre disposition 
pour vérifier cette assertion. Mais l’on sait que les termes abstraits en 
francais, souvent accusés de surabonder aprés notre initiation 4 la méta- 
physique vers 1820, semblent avoir quelque difficulté 4 se frayer un 
chemin au XVIII°* siécle. L’Académie avait admis “‘popularité” en 1762; 
c’est 4 la fin du siécle que “population,” dont il avait été fait si grand 
usage, et “populeux,” qui le suivait de prés, recoivent leur dignus in- 
trare; les Etats-Unis et la Russie, grave a !a politique, devanceront notre 

“populisme,” alors que Gouverneur Morris pouvait écrire en 1792, en 





1 Voir, dans mon Mouvement des Idées dans’ Emigration francaise (1, 225) une liste sinon 
compléte du moins fort poussée de tous ces témoignages venant, c’est entendu, d’un cété 
surtout de la barricade. L’autre cété, sans étre muet, était moins explicite, et pour cause: il 
va sans dire qu’il ne manquera das d’étre invoqué dans les pages qui suivent. 
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songeant 4 quelques-uns de nos mouvements de foule: “Thank God, we 
have no populace in America... .” 

La France de méme avait ignoré longtemps, avec son immense popu- 
lation rurale et son stable artisanat, ce que peut signifier, dans |’écono- 
mie des forces d’une nation, un chiffre indéterminé et flottant d’étres 
humains menant dans une grande ville une existence 4 peu prés dénuée 
de responsabilité. Car il n’est pas douteux que Paris ait accueilli, dans la 
seconde moitié du XVIII* siécle, un nombre croissant d’habitants dont 
l’encadrement était de plus en plus lAche: les grands travaux d’urba- 
nisme (égouts de 1750, reverbéres de 1757, mur d’octroi de 1786, etc.) 
suivant de prés le déplacement vers l’Ouest des quartiers bourgeois, 
avaient attiré une main-d’ceuvre que, d’autre part, l’édit de Turgot 
(février 1776) supprimant les corporations devenues abusives devait 
laisser assez en peine d’occupations réglées: l’ouverture du Mont-de- 
Piété de Paris en 1777 est sans doute |’indication d’un besoin, ou d’une 
aide, que ne connaissaient pas d’autres époques. Et il suffit de confronter 
deux témoignages féminins séparés par moins de vingt années pour éprou- 
ver une différence de “‘climat’’ entre le temps (octobre 1774) ot Mlle de 
Lespinasse pouvait écrire 4 Guibert: “de bons artisans bien occupés 
d’un travail lucratif et peu pénible ..., de bons fermiers qui ont de 
nombreuses familles bien agissantes et qui vivent dans une aisance hon- 
néte,”’ et celui ot Mme Roland accuse “la lie d’une nation corrompue, 
amenée & la surface dans le bouleversement d’une révolution ... .” 


Ce qui, de fait, rend pathétiques le point de vue et l’effort des témoins 
déclarés de cet Age douloureux, un Rétif de la Bretonne, un Sébastien 
Mercier, c’est préciément la défense du “petit peuple,” artisanat, 
paysannerie, banlieve rurale, contre la démoralisation exercée par une 
capitale qui “dévore ses environs” et crée une détestable populace: 
celle-ci, “animal bien pervers,” ne voit que le présen., perd le sens du 
passé, risque de dégrader ce qu’elle absorbe de religion et de morale, et 
se multiplie aux antipodes du peu qui subsiste, dans une société moderne, 
de l’ordre patriarcal. La Vie de mon pére est comme un adieu, de la part 
de l’auteur des Nuits de Paris, 4 des vertus campagnardes, rares assuré- 
ment, méme dans la premiére moitié du siécle, mais possibles, méme parmi 
les malins Champenois. II va de soi qu’une génération qui recoit comme 
un testament les Confessions et les Réveries de Jean-Jacques en 1782 et sur 
qui ne cesse d’agir, avec d’autres prestiges de “simplicité “helvétique, 
Vinfluence de Salomon Gessner, ressent une immense nostalgie rurale- 
sans trop savoir ce qu’elle regrette .... 

Le Tableau de Paris de S. Mercier (1781), le Tableau mouvant de Paris 
de Nougaret (1787), au méme titre que les évocations “pornographiques” 
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de Rétif, donnent en somme, du laisser-aller complaisant d’une cité déja 
tentaculaire, des impressions qui sont sans joie: elles ont horrifié, comme 
de juste, certains lecteurs surtout étrangers—alors qu’une sorte de cou- 
rage dans l’affrontement d’un mal inévitable aurait pu, surtout dans le 
premier de ces ouvrages, “pensé dans la rue et écrit sur la borne,” s’y 
discerner tout au moins. Bien plus sentimentales et platoniques sont 
d’autres démonstrations des supériorités campagnardes: théme banal, 
comme toujours en des temps de surabondance alexandrine, pourrait-on 
dire, de la civilisation! Nicolas de Bonneville (important 4 citer ici, ne 
fut-ce qu’en raison de la conclusion ‘‘américaine” d’une carriére mouve- 
mentée, et de la persistance de son nom dans les fastes des Etats-Unis) 
dépasse la banalité prévue, dans l’Almanach des Muses de 1782, en faisant 
dialoguer le vigoureux paysan et le citadin blasé, par des accents pré- 
curseurs de la Marseillaise: 

Eh! qui me défendra dans ma pauvre chaumiére? 

Voulez-vous qu’un barbare, en désolant mes champs, 

Vienne un jour, 4 mes yeux, égorger mes enfants? 


A Varriére-plan de ce “populisme” subsistent donc, fort articulés et 
visibles, les Dangers de la Ville: titre caractéristique d’un livre de Rétif 
(1786); et au fond ses Paysans pervertis, ses Malédictions paternelles, et 
le reste, pourraient porter ce titre commun, dénonciateur s’il en fut.” 
D’autre part, l’aridité des étres qui, méme en amour, ont perdu spon- 
tanéité et frémissement, ceux des Epreuves du sentiment et ceux des 
Liaisons dangereuses, les Daminville et les Valmont, ne saurait étre im- 
putée qu’aux exagérations de l’esprit de société, au persiflage des ‘‘tétes 
froides”’ raillant les “‘cceurs sensibles,”’ 4 l’artifice de lectures et de con- 
versations que ne rafraichit plus le souffle de la vie. On a qualifié Laclos de 
“Rétif de la bonne compagnie,” et c’est négliger assurément ce qu’il y 
avait de “classique” malgré tout dans un jeu de nuances psychologiques 
développé dans les fameuses Liaisons; mais |’épithéte est juste, si 
Vamour-caprice est aussi éloigné de toute tendresse que |’amour sensuel 
recherché par le “Jean-Jacques du ruisseau”: et 14 se rejoignent en effet, 
dans une semblable dénonciation, les vues d’écrivains souvent éloignés 
les uns des autres par la condition privée et par les aspirations. Dol- 
breuse, “l’homme du siécle” selon Loaisel de Tréogate (1785), maudit ce 
“repaire de serpents,” la grande ville—et je crois avoir été le premier 
a rapprocher de Chateaubriand ce Breton. 


* Cf., dans l’Almanach des Muses de 1786, Un Provincial 4 Paris: 
Enfin dans ce Paris chacun veut aller vivre, 
C’est le rendez-vous des souhaits; 
Cependant je n’y vis jamais 
Un seul homme content, a moins qu’il ne fat ivre. 
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Pour faire face 4 tous ces périls, les parades sont malheureusement fort 
molles, et déviées vers un épicuréisme de complaisance qui a gagné de 
proche en proche. La religion naturelle, qui a eu tant de mal 4 se faire 
accepter 4 travers dogmatismes et révélations, tourne 4 une commodité 
sensuelle que les récits des voyageurs aux mers australes encouragent a 
envi. La conception du Cosmos, malgré Buffon et grace 4 un providen- 
tialisme assez flasque, s’affadit jusqu’aux “harmonies” ridicules de 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. Le “genre troubadour’’ n’est pas loin de trans- 
former en cours d’amour et en gentils tournois les fastes de ce “‘sombre”’ 
moyen Age, récemment encore si discrédité. De | ‘Histoire émergent les 
bons rois, les conseillers intégres, les souriants prélts: il est entendu que 
saint Louis et Henri IV ont tout ce qu’il faut pour agréer 4 leurs sujets; 
mais Numa Pompilius est, lui aussi, un souverain “sage et éclairé”’ selon 
le goat du jour. Fénelon mérite l’estime pour avoir ramené une vache 
égarée 4 sa propriétaire éplorée, et Montesquieu pour avoir été un “‘bien- 
faiteur anonyme”: culte des héros assurément, mais de héros rabaissés 
a la taille commode, semble-t-il, de ceux qui iront 4 Versailles chercher 
et ramener dans Paris “le boulanger, la boulangére et le petit mitron’’: 
Frédéric II est 4 peine mort que sa “bienfaisance,”’ en d’autres difficultés 
que celles du meunier de Saint-Souci, sera célébrée par des thuriferaires 
a courte vue. 

Louable assurément puisqu’elle procéde d’un sincére désir de mutuelle 
bienveillance parmi les hommes, et méme parmi les éléments, assez niaise 
quand elle se place avec un optimisme aussi béat en face des manifesta- 
tions de la vie, une telle mansuétude a surtout le tort de répondre 4 une 
tendance qu’il faut bien signaler sans retard—et c’est la recherche pré- 
férée des plaisirs des sens, et surtout de |’amour sous sa forme élémen- 
taire, sans le piment du péché, bien entendu, mais méme sans grande 
addition des regrets ou des lassitudes dont on nous dit parfois que c’est 
la forme latine de la sensibilité romantique. Comme si une boutade con- 
nue de Diderot dans Jacques le Fataliste était devenue article de foi, “‘le 
seul plaisir qui ne cofite rien aux pauvres gens’’ semble la raison d’étre 
principale, non seulement des prolétaires ainsi dédommagés de leurs 
peines, mais de représentants d’autres classes sociales. Peut-étre les 
mariages de nombre d’hommes de lettres de cette époque avec de braves 
lingéres, modistes, blanchisseuses, ou filles de limonadiers, ramenaient- 
ils en effet leurs expériences les plus authentiques 4 un niveau de cordiale 
médiocrité.* 

“Ce fripon d’amour est le Dieu qu’adorent les Frangais’’: il serait 
absurde de prendre 4 la lettre cette boutade de Beaunoir dans /’A mour 


* Voir dans A. Brulé. Les Gens de Lettres. (Paris, 1929), p. 75, l’état-civil honorable mais 
plutét “peuple” de mesdames Boissy, Danchet, Baculard d’Arnaud, La Harpe, etc. 
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quéteur, puisque la résurrection de la Marine, si marquée dans le méme 
temps, devait exiger quelques énergies rivales, et que d’ailleurs des 
écrivains comme Mably rappelaient dans des Principes de morale que 
“’amour est une passion nécessairement molle, lache, vicieuse et liber- 
tine qui n’appartient qu’aux sens, dés que les moeurs publiques n’en 
font qu’un commerce inconstant et passager de galanterie.” Du reste, 
la Renaissance et d’autres époques avaient concilié des vénérations de cet 
ordre avec le culte de l’héroisme ou le respect de l’ascétisme. La carac- 
téristique avouée, proclamée méme, dans le lyrisme de ces années-ci, 
c’est au contraire une insistance qui, de Parny 4 Rétif et de Laclos a 
S. Maréchal, se refuse 4 donner ce qu’on pourrait appeler une “‘troisiéme 
dimension” 4 un appel que méme les conventions sociales semblaient 
admettre tel quel, puisque Favart faisait applaudir, dans Annette et 
Lubin, ce distique engageant: 
Je me moque de tout: eh! morgué, les oiseaux 
N’ont point de lois, et se marient. 


Encore Rétif concédait-il que “l’amour est l’affaire la plus impor- 
tante de l’homme,” mais “‘aprés le travail qui lui procure la subsistance”’: 
c’était laisser, 4 ceux qui n’avaient pas besoin de travailler, une priorité 
d’occupations dont ils ne semblaient en effet point se faire faute. 

En dehors des rares fredons qui, par une addition d’esprit ou par une 
convention élégiaque assez rare, réhabilitaient la monotonie d’une telle 
inspiration, les “accents” ordinaires de ce lyrisme de guinguette ou de 
boudoir ne vont pas loin. Rétif célébre Amélie: 


Je revois Amélie 
Que mon coeur tant aima: 
Cette beauté chérie 
Séduit mon Ame ravie. 
Elle me rend la vie 
Que son départ m’éta. 
Laclos exhorte Eglé: 
Le passé parait peu de chose 
A qui peut jouir du présent ... 
Le souvenir de ce qu’on aime 
Est au moins l’ombre du bonheur. 


Parny, qui aurait pu donner 4 son Eléonore, la couleur locale aidant, 
quelques nuances de sensibilité qu’auraient reflétées son propre chant, 
triomphe dans |’Almanach des Muses de 1784: ses Poésies se proclament 
“érotiques” et n’entendent étre que cela; “le seul charme de nos dou- 
leurs,” pour cet épicurien aussi, doit étre cherché dans des plaisirs qui, 
pour d’autres, d’aprés les Mémoires de Bachaumont pour 1784 en par- 
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ticulier, allaient rejoindre ce qu’on appellera “l’amour qui n’ose pas 
dire son nom.” I] semble méme que le succés de Mesmer et de son 
baquet magnétique, si vif dans le méme temps, ait été da en partie aux 
“sympathies” que suscitait le mystérieux courant; et si, en 1786, S. 
Maréchal mettait face 4 face, en un Noel anacréontique, \’Amour et 
Jésus-Christ, il y avait dans ce prélude 4 certains dévergondages moins 
d’irrespect que de cordialité. Ecoutons Parny dans ses Galanteries de la 
Bible: 

Approchez, chrétiennes jolies, 

De la Genése les versets 

Valent bien d’un roman anglais 

L’horreur et les tristes folies. 

Surmontez d’injustes dégotts, 

Lisez: de la Bible pour vous 

Je traduis les galanteries . . . 


Avec l’indéniable sympathie pour les classes popularies que nous avons 
signalée, on regrette que le folk-lore n’ait pas aidé un renouveau analogue 
a ceux del’Allemagne de Biirger et de |’ Angleterre de Percy—l’un et |’autre 
connus de quelques esprits informés en France. Mais il semble que Ra- 
mond, 4 qui l’on songe aussitét 4 ce sujet, démontre bien, par son exemple 
et sa retraite pyrénéenne, une fagon de renoncement qu’a dd connaitre 
sa génération. La tradition populaire, c’efit été, en somme, |’espéce de 
“moyenne,” commune 4 diverses classes du méme coin de terre, qui tra- 
verse les Ages en ne gardant que les traits acceptés de générations suc- 
cessives; au lieu que, visiblement, la surenchére populaire faisait sentir 
son effet sur les inspirations les plus diverses—et les plus confiantes 
surtout: 
Utiles plebéiens! vous seuls dans la patrie 
Ne vivez point d’abus; 
Vous aimez votre prince, et votre 4me se fie 
Sans peine 4 ses vertus, 


comme chantait, aussi tard qu’en 1789, un refrain optimiste. 

Si bien qu’a n’en guére douter, l’aboutissement normal d’un lyrisme 
entrainé vers le soi-disant naturel, c’est le “genre poissard”’ ou ses suc- 
cédanés. Sa goguenardise n’en était pas 4 faire ses débuts dans |’4ge qui 
nous occupe, puisque Vadé, “le Callot de la poésie, était mort dés 1767 
aprés avoir mis 4 la mode ses Bouquets poissards et prété 4 des Jérome, 
des Javotte et des Fanchonnette un parler d’apparence spontanée et 
patoisante qui était en réalité un artifice plus marqué, avec ses élisions, 
que les répliques des paysans de Moliére et de leurs successeurs: on nous 
dit d’ailleurs que nombre de spectateurs en perdaient ‘“‘au moins la moi- 
tié.”” Mais il s’agissait la, surtout, de parodie, et puis c’étaient des per- 
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sonnages du commun qui se servaient d’un langage qu’on pouvait don- 
ner comme leur idiome normal. Au lieu que le développement carac- 
téristique de poésies dont les e muets sont élidés d’avance et les dési- 
nences tronquées—recherche indéniable de “populisme’’—est le fait de 
versificateurs qui prendront pour leur compte ces singularités, ou en tout 
cas seront en pleine sympathie avec le Michu ou le Colas ainsi mis en 
possession d’un langage réput€ sien. C’est le cas de Beffroy de Reigny 
et de son Cousin Jacques: 


De vot’présence s’voir bannir, 
Ah! queu douleur amére! 


C’est le cas du chevalier de Boufflers-et rien n’est symptomatique comme 
la déviation d’un sémillant esprit, élevé dans la dévotion de Voltaire, et 
qui se permet des surenchéres comme celle-ci: 

Mais s’te chienne d’maladie, 

Dites nous donc ce que c’était ... 

Visiblement, on voudrait, en popularisant la langue poétique de la 
sorte, rapprocher des classes plébéiennes un roi, une reine, une famille 
royale dont |’effort de popularité est touchant—surtout si l’on songe 4 
sa conclusion! Cette veine se poursuivra dans les rangs des troupes de 
la Révolution et de |’Empire, dont certains historiens se sont étonnés 
de constater le répertoire grivois ou poissard, et non pas byronien ou 
hugolien avant la lettre. Pour l’instant, c’est la naissance du Dauphin 
qui émeut une lyre poissarde: 


I s’ra biau com’sa maman, 

Com’el’, sera sensible, 

Com’son papa bienfaisant, 

De Henri s’ra l’portrait vivant . . . 


On est encore loin du Pére Duchesne et de ses truculences, désormais peu 
littéraires, lorsque, par exemple, un Bourguignon, le marquis de Falvy, 
en 1786, plie aisément 4 de molles commodités des intentions parfaite- 
ment louables d’ailleurs (avec méme quelque réclame en faveur du roi 
et de la reine de France): 


De Louis et d’Antoinette 
C’qui nous vient est toujours bon, 
Not’coeur a ce qu’il souhaite, 
Que ce soit fille ou garcon; 
Frér’comm’ sceur, et sceur comm’ frére, 
C’est un enfant a chérir: 
Tous du cété de pére et d’mére 
Pour étre aimés, ont d’qui tenir. 
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Le genre romanesque, pour sa part, subissait une sorte de dénivella- 
tion analogue puisque, merveilleusement fait pour s’intéresser 4 tous 
les aspects de la vie et du monde, dispensé par nature de toute obédi- 
ence réguliére, il renoncait peu 4 peu a remplir tous les attributs d’un 
genre “‘passe-partout,” pour ne plus guére laisser que les satisfactions ou 
les difficultés de l’amour physique diriger les énergies ou capter les 
réveries de ses héros et de ses héroines, qu’elles fussent, celles-ci, des 
paysannes déniaisées, des ingénues dirigées par des roués, des victimes 
cloitrées de parents égoistes, ou, ceux-l4, des voyageurs impatients de cor- 
riger la monotonie de leurs enquétes par la multiplicité de leurs terrains 
d’expérience. Un des aveux les plus significatifs d’échec et de défaite sur 
ce terrain, c’est le déclin d’une entreprise faite pour multiplier les mo- 
déles possibles, les germes d’imitation, les variétés mondiales de fictions 
dont toute époque peut a son tour s’inspirer: la Bibliothéque des Romans, 
lancée surtout par le comte de Tressan et alimentée par lui, a joué dans 
Vélaboration du Romantisme européen un réle qui n’a encore été étudié 
que partiellement: l’année oi meurt son inspirateur principal, en janvier 
1783, une confession éditoriale mélancolique fait le point en ces termes: 


On ne peint que ce qu’on voit et ce qu’on sent. Nous ne voyons plus de ces 
hommes nés pour changer la face du monde, pour exécuter de ces projets si vastes, 
que le seul apercu nous en étonne, se passionner pour la gloire et pour la vertu, 
et communiquer leur noble ardeur au troupeau du genre humain. Nous sommes 
dégradés, et nous peignons notre dégradation. Nous faisons paraitre le Paysan 
perverti, les Liaisons dangereuses, et d’autres romans de ce genre, bien écrits sans 
doute, et avec des intentions pures; mais dans lesquels nous ne voyons pourtant 
que des vices, un libertinage affreux, des moeurs qui révoltent, sans le moindre 
tableau qui nous éléve, sans le moindre trait qui vienne rassurer |’innocence et 
consoler la vertu. Nous imprimons Alexandrine [... ou l’Amour est une vertu, 
par Mile de Saint-Léger 1782] pour nous efforcer de prouver que cette méme 
vertu, dont nous retenons le mot aprés avoir dénaturé sa signification, c’est 
Amour. L’Amour, y dit-on avec assurance, l’Amour est la Vertu! 


On ne saurait mettre plus exactement—et sans rigorisme religieux ou 
moral d’aucune sorte—le doigt sur le point névralgique des innombrables 
fictions qui, au pays de La Calprenéde et de Lesage, de Voltaire et de 
Prévost, déversaient leur matiére prévue et leur forme lachée dans le 
public croissant de cet Age. Félies sentimentales et Dangers d’un premier 
choix, Egarements d’un philosophe et Nouveaux Egarements, Abailard 
supposé et Aveugle par amour, Le Vice et la Faiblesse, Danger d’aimer 
un étranger, que s2is—je encore? Des histoires anglaises, ou traduites de 
anglais plus ou moins authentiquement, Amours de milord Edouard ou 
Histoire d’Eugénie Bedford: surtout auand les bas-bleus s’en mélaient, 
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une sensualité déguisée faisait presque regretter Faublas et la franchise 
perverse de Louvet. 

Les correctifs offerts par idyllistes ou pédagogues, par les Florian 
et les Genlis, étaient 4 peine moins décevants: la vertu remportait 14 de 
faciles victoires, mais grace 4 des supériorités vertueuses peu convaincan- 
tes, ou a des élancements dont la sincérité demeurait souvent douteuse: A 
peu prés seule des fictions sentimentales de ce temps, |’histoire de Paul et 
Virginie a bravé victorieusement, et le persiflage des contemporains, et 
’épreuve des Ages 4 venir: sans doute le cadre exotique permettait-il 
a de touchants héros une démonstration de pudeur et de vertu qu’An- 
nette et Lubin sous l’ormeau, ou le troubadour et la bergerette, moins 
encore le comte de Valmont et la présidente de Merteuil n’auraient guére 
pu prendre a leur compte. 

Méme une complication sentimentale aussi inévitable, dans une psy- 
chologie vraiment informée, que “le lendemain de l’amour,” ou que la 
conflit entre satiété et désir, ne semble s’imposer 4 la psychose un peu 
maniaque de ces romanciers. “Un homme usagé n’a que des désirs’’; 
“le plaisir est le chemin du coeur”: adages allégués par tels de leurs per- 
sonnages préférés: mais n’oublions pas que le douteux mérite d’avoir 
enrichi le vocabulaire universel du terme de “sadisme”’ revient 4 |’un 
de ces auteurs, et qu’un observateur a pu, 4 propos de la production 
romanesque de cet Age prononcer un verdict redoutable: “Les vices 
d’autrefois sont les moeurs d’aujourd’hui.””* 

Une remarque analogue concerne—du simple point de vue de l’in- 
suffisance psychologique évidente—l’exotisme romanesque de ces singu- 
liéres années. Jamais autant que dans les fictions rapportées de lointains 
climats par des voyageurs parfois illusoires, souvent authentiques, le 
simple attrait des sens n’a suffi pour arbitrer les différences raciales, 
simplifier les questions de colonisation et de protectorat, rejeter a 
Varriére-plan les longues traditions qui fragmentent l’espéce humaine. 
Le noir? le rouge? le jaune? Un demi-siécle avant |’élaboration de la 
théorie de l’inégalité des races humaines, une bienveillance délicieuse, plus 
a l’honneur de la sentimentalité que de la clairvoyance, résout dans un 
attendrissement presque identique le probléme des castes de |’Inde et des 
parias, celui des l’esclavage noir aux Antilles et dans la jeune Confédéra- 
tion américaine, celui des rapports mal définis de l’>homme blanc et du 
Peau-Rouge: il est certain que, sur un plan qui se dit voisin de l’état de 



















































































4 C’est dans le livre au titre si bizarre de Charles de Villers, Erotique comparée, que le 
retour amer, et d’ailleurs excessif, 4 l’égard de ces tendances est le plus accusé. Cf. sa réédi- 
tion commentée par Edmond Eggli (1927). 
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nature,» une commode acceptation d’éléments communément humains 
est possible: mais ou sont les “établissements,” comme dit l’abbé Ray- 
nal, qui ne comportent pas des apports nécessairement différents, éven- 
tuellement hostiles, chez tels de leurs représentants qu’une heure de 
bonne entente peut avoir en effet rapprochés? Echanger des pipes, comme 
font le docteur anglais et le paria de Delhi, faire impression sur de jeunes 
squaws, comme maint officier de l’armée de Rochambeau, goiiter céte a 
céte l’ombre des lataniers entre résidents noirs et blancs, c’est parfait; 
mais hasarder |’admission d’un étranger dans une tribu, prendre la res- 
ponsabilité d’un mariage “de couleur” dans quelque colonie, faire mon- 
tre de croyances différentes parmi les dévots d’une autre foi: autant de 
problémes qu’esquivaient, en somme, bien de prétendus psychologues 
d’une époque tellement attirée par la simplicité qu’elle y voyait sans 
doute la solution de toutes les difficultés, comme elle imaginait dans le 
succés des montgolfiéres—sa plus indéniable avance en matiére de 
découvertes et d’applications—le début d’une ére nouvelle pour |’uni- 
verselle harmonie, pour les voyages au long cours et la pénétration dans 
les mystéres célestes. La Déclaration des Droits de l’Homme s’inscrit 
glorieusement dans les résultats du “populisme”’ de cette fin du XVIII°* 
siécle: on peut se demander si elle procédait surtout d’un effort “clas- 
sique”’ continu pour déterminer la part de réelle universalité incluse dans 
tous les membres d’une vaste famille, ou si elle résultait d’une sorte de 
réduction, de simplification, et méme d’appauvrissement des psycho- 
logies, ramenées 4 un dénuement parfaitement opposé 4 |’effort humain 
vers une différenciation progressive.® 


Et le théAtre? Malgré diverses crises, il demeure, pour la capitale sur- 
tout, mais aussi pour Versailles et les provinces, un divertissement aus- 
si goiité que jamais: on ne voit pas que les dénonciations rousseausistes, 
a son endroit, lui fassent préférer les simples ébats des aieux, la bonne 
partie de boules, ou le jeu de paume; les tournois vaguement remis en 


. 


honneur, d’autre part, grace 4 une propagande ‘“‘chevaleresque,” ne 


5 Le Cultivateur américain de Saint John Crévecceur est significatif 4 la fois pour le bon 
Peau-Rouge et pour le brave négre; Germaine Necker est trés en faveur de ce dernier, 
sans le bien connaftre sans doute. La Ch iére indi de Bernardin de Saint-Pierre 
simplifie 4 plaisir le probléme du paria. A quand, sur son “‘indianisme,” une étude comme 
celle de H. C. Rice sur Crévecceur? Il convenient de regretter le traitement rudimentaire 
qu’apporte, pp. 5 ss., Al. A. Naughton a la “théorie du roman” dans Le Tableau des meurs 
dans les romans de Retif de la Bretonne (Paris, 1929). 

6 Puisque le fameux Eléve de la Nature, de Beaurieu l’original, est surtout réédité entre 
1783 et 1794, et qu’il fait méme sa jonction avec le Cultivateur américain, il faut bien croire 
que ces paradoxes ultra-naturistes en fait d’éducation trouvaient leur public. 
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semblent guére nuire 4 des spectacles qui, cependant, portent bien la 
peine d’une certaine incertitude. 

A qui se rend compte de l’extraordinaire réussite qu’avait été la clas- 
sique “‘séparation des genres,” le retour 4 des “‘mélanges” variés ne semble 
pas moins audacieux, entre 1778 et 1792, qu’A d’autres époques de 
Vhistoire du théAtre. Se réclamant de principes variés-apostolat social, 
véracité, vieilleries 4 reprendre, intérét historique—ou n’invoquant pas 
de principes du tout, et tachant simplement de “plaire,”—mais 4 qui?— 
des hybrides sont en concurrence. Comédie lyrique et comédie proverbe, 
pastorale et parodie, allégorie, divertissement, comédie historique, 
comédie romanesque, drame et tragédie bourgeoise, tragédie lyrique, 
prose mélée d’ariettes, sans compter ies concurrences toutes musicales, 
horrifient les Marmontel et les La Harpe, qui prement trop souvent la 
forme pour l’essence et les apparences pour les réalités profondes. 
“Monstrueux” étant, pour le second de ces faux “sauveurs,” Dante 
comme Shakespeare, il est évident qu’un souci diment averti de ce qui 
est la vraie tradition du tragique et du comique empéche son Lycée de 
faire la part du feu. La carence des héros tragiques et |’affadissement— 
Figaro excepté—de personnages comiques vivants s’expliquent assez 
bien, sans méme avoir besoin de cette derniére ressource explicative, 
absence d’un “génie” qui efit tout arrangé. Les déserteurs, les victimes 
cloitrées, les infanticides et les folles qui tiennent les emplois tragiques 
doivent leur pathétique, non 4 l’irrévocable développement de fautes 
dans un Temps qui ne va jamais en arriére, mais 4 des insuffisances 
du Code, a l’exécution de la Justice par de mauvais juges, 4 des causes 
“remédiables” en somme, et qui suscitaient chez le spectateur un vif 
besoin de réformes, et non le serrement de coeur produit par la révéla- 
tion des crimes involontaires d’(Edipe, ou par la “fatalité” de la passion 
de Phédre. Et comme d’autre part l’aide demandée 4 Shakespeare par 
une dramaturgie 4 bout de souffle s’empressait de voir de méme dans 
Juliette et Roméo des “victimes innocentes” de luttes de clans, et dans 
Lear un vieux fou (vite transformé en un bourgeois parisien), on évapo- 
rait d’avance l’Acreté tragique de ces renforts possibles. 

Puisque la société renongait 4 se donner un “mythe” communément 
admis-en dehors de l’indulgence et de la fameuse “‘douceur de vivre,” 
comment un comique “de fond” efit-il rendu possible l’admission d’un 
ridicule accepté de tous? C’était résoudre une question par |’affirmative 
que la poser par la dubitative, comme fait Sébastien Mercier dans le 
chapitre du Thédire qu’il intitule: Si le poéte dramatique doit travailler 
pour le peuple. Avec Shakespeare & l’appui, quoique un Shakespeare mal 
entendu, l’auteur de /a Browette du Vinaigrier a ses conclusions plus que 
prétes: 
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Un drame, quelque parfait qu’on le supose, ne saurait trop étre a la portée du 
peuple; il ne pourrait méme paraitre parfait qu’en parlant éloquemment 4 la 
multitude. . . . Le poéte n’a pas besoin de s’élever jusqu’aux nues pour parvenir 
a la toucher; qu’il avance une vérité intéressante, une maxime juste, qu’il offre 
un tableau naif et touchant, il verra tous les coeurs s’émouvoir, il les soulévera 
avec le fil puissant qu’il tient en main... 


Le “populisme”’ latent, on le voit, abordait 14 un terrain dangereux, 
et ov il ne s’est trouvé 4 l’aise en aucun des épisodes discontinus d’une 
existence plus longue qu’il ne pourrait sembler: 4 savoir le domaine de 
Vesthétique, discipline 4 la fois neuve et ancienne, ov |’on ne pouvait man- 
quer de retrouver quiconque prenait vraiment 4 coeur des problémes 
importants pour |’Art comme pour la Société. Dans le discrédit trop 
évident de certaines “valeurs” anciennes, dans la poussée indistincte de 
classes sociales “‘illettrées,’”’ comment voir clair et tenter en connaissance 
de cause une aventure assez nouvelle-surtout pour les héritiers malgré 
tout d’une tradition plutét glorieuse? 


Cette sorte de transaction inévitable était-elle en effet régentée par un 
“art poétique,” ou tout au moins par une doctrine plus explicite que la 
simple dénonciation des “tyrannies,” des préjugés ou des “hauteurs” 
génantes pour |’expression de tant de commodités? L’habitude était trop 
invétérée en France, et depuis trop longtemps, des préceptes et des codes 
pour que les lettres pussent se contenter de formules purement néga- 
tives. Le ‘‘beau idéal’”’ et |’ “imitation choisie,” déja mal en point depuis 
le succés de |’Imitation originale de Young, devaient sentir que leurs 
jours étaient comptés: il faut l’ingéniosité de Jacques Delille pour faire 
un sort 4 des mosaiques ingénieuses que le secret atelier d’André Chénier 
démolit dans le méme temps, mais sans aucun effet pour |’instant. De 
méme, le Lycée, fondé en 1786 et ot La Harpe croit sauver le classicisme 
en dénongant les monstruosités de Dante et de Shakespeare, aurait été 
mieux inspiré en recherchant des lois plutét que des régles dans la co- 
existence de chefs-d’ceuvre aussi différents qu’/ phigénie et Hamlet (que 
Ducis édulcorait sans satisfaire ni la droite ni la gauche): Racine et 
Boileau n’en étaient pas moins les “pestiférés de la littérature’’ pour les 
uns, alors que les autres se signaient en voyant Ugolin et Macbeth pené- 
trer au Parnasse. 


Eh! que m’importe a moi le sang d’Agamemnon? 


était une réponse toute préte 4 qui s’indignait de l’abandon du Théatre 
Francais, comparé au succés des Tréteaux de la Foire. Encore ce déplace- 
ment de faveur n’apparaissait-il point pour la premiére fois; et d’ailleurs 
on ne pouvait guére prétendre que Moliére—si disposé qu’on fat 4 le 
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sauver—avait donné, dans le Misanthrope par exemple, un modéle d’art 
populaire. Ou fallait—il chercher la norme admissible d’une littérature 
nouvelie? 

La “variété des styles” suffisait 4 Laclos—méme si des négligences 
étaient charriées par un récit amené 4 présenter des situations et des 
caractéres de diverses tonalités: mais l’auteur des Liaisons dangereuses 
ne pouvait, pas plus que le marquis de Sade, passer pour représenter les 
desiderata profonds de |’époque. ‘Ne pas donner de |’esprit 4 ses person- 
nages” était un précepte déja articulé par Diderot, et qu’on efit pu suivre: 
mais l’auteur de Jacques le Fataliste n’avait-il pas remplacé |’esprit 
par une verve souvent aussi artificielle, aussi hors de portée pour les 
simples, que le marivaudage le plus subtil, ou que cette malice qui réus- 
sissait si bien 4 Beaumarchais qu’on lui passait tous ses défauts? 

Sans gotit, sans pudeur, sans génie, 
Je compose une comédie; 

Sur moi l’on crie en vain haro, 
Tout réussit 4 Figaro. 


Il excluait pour son compte “‘les sentences et les pleurs du tragique’’: 
la “réalité,” dés lors, ne pouvait se retrouver dans ses piéces. Celles de 
Mercier au contraire entendaient démontrer que par le mélange des 
tons, par la “variété d’intérét,” préservant sous une forme nouvelle 
l’ancienne unité d’action tout en jetant par-dessus bord celles de temps 
et de lieu, on donnait au “drame,” dont c’est ici l’acte de naissance le 
plus authentique en France,’ une parfaite vitalité en méme temps que 
des raisons de popularité au sens le plus honnéte du mot. Les démonstra- 
tions théoriques de S. Mercier venaient 4 l’appui d’une “dramaturgie’’ 
fort consciente, on le sait, dont l’aboutissement authentique est le 
mélodrame: enfant difforme si l’on veut, mais vigoureux et appelé 4 une 
immense destinée sur les confins de la littérature et de l’inepte présenta- 
tion de la plus souhaitable banalité! On peut dire que cette déviation 
était incluse dans une certitude ancrée dans |’esprit du bon Mercier, ne 
laissant aucune souplesse au poéte qu’il appelle de ses voeux, et qui est 
une facgon de sociologue dramatique: 

C’est parceque le poéte tient tous les coeurs dans sa main qu’il doit veiller plus 
attentivement sur les idées qu’il veut faire adopter. C’est un législateur qui doit 
sentir toute la dignité de son emploi... . 


Dés lors, la vérité tant demandée est 4 peu prés certaine d’étre esqui- 
vée par le dramaturge, que méne au plus faux pathétique une conscience 
louable de prophéte, destructrice ou peu s’en faut de toute simplicité 
objective. Chez Rétif, qui 4 ses débuts—et il s’en accuse—€prouvait “cet 


7 F. Gaiffe. Le Drama en France au XVIII* siécle (Paris, 1910). 
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état d’effervescence sans lequel il n’y a ni auteurs, ni modéles,” la vo- 
lonté réaliste est plus tenace: il faut “dépouiller le clinquant de la fable,” 
s’en tenir 4 un “style simple,” et—pour employer une métaphore ana- 
chronique dont Rétif se fat certainement servi—régler son objectif sur 
les ‘conditions ordinaires,” seules susceptibles de fournir a |’observateur 
les linéaments d’humanité moyenne correspondant au souhaitable ‘‘na- 
turel”: 

Pour peindre la nature, il faut abandonner les hautes conditions, o la Nature 
n’existe plus depuis environ le commencement du siécle. I] est certain que les 
moeurs communes, les moeurs bourgeoises et méme campagnardes étaient, autre- 
fois, les moeurs de tous les états. . . . 

En d’autres termes, l’homme au naturel, avec ses instincts normaux 
et ses tendances les plus générales, se retrouve de moins en moins parmi 
les représentants des classes sociales autres que “le peuple”’: mais n’était-ce 
pas une aberration désespérée qui faisait croire, 4 un passionné de 
“vérité,” que les “promeneuses du Palais-Royal’’ ou leurs amis, les 
nocturnes habitués des quais de Paris, les “paysannes perverties’”’ dans 
leurs gites de fortune, étaient de plus sfirs objets d’observation que tel 
bourgeois bien élevé, telle aristocrate méme comme celle dont la réserve 
l’étonne? Les notions préconcgues semblent aussi facheusement actives, 
parmi les hommes de lettres de cette génération, qu’elles ont pu |’étre 
a d’autres époques; ou plutét, une part tout aussi incompléte de généra- 
lité—avec infiniment moins d’art—émane de ces mansardes, de ces ap- 
pentis, qui semblent succéder, dans la localisation maitresse des lettres 
frangaises, a la “‘librairie’’ des humanistes, aux ruelles des précieuses, aux 
salons et aux antichambres, aux théatres et aux coulisses, aux boudoirs 
et aux salles de rédaction, aux cafés, aux ateliers, aux jardins, qui ont 
eu successivement l’honneur de servir de centre & |’activité d’une lit- 
térature faite pour se succéder perpétuellement 4 elle-méme. 

Nous pouvons, en tout ces, résumer les grandes lignes d’une “‘poé- 
tique” au rabais, attrayante mais insuffisante et traitresse. Le déguise- 
ment lyrique dont doit user le “chant” humain (puisque l’homme n’est 
pas un oiseau) est demandé 4 des travestis complaisants, le bonhomme 
du peuple, le sensuel permanent, |’un et |’autre peu aptes 4 soutenir, ou 
méme 4 entamer, le moindre melos. Les préférences romanesques sont 
centrées sur l’objet le plus excitant mais le plus banal, une victoire des 
sens, avec plus ou moins d’aventures ou de retards, que la relation épisto- 
laire ou les mémoires fictifs relateront de plain pied. L’optique théatrale 
cette nécessité “contre nature’ que demande la scéne, est brouillée 
au profit de ce que j’appellerais l’acoustique sociale. Au-dessus de la sura- 
bondante production qui défére plus ou moins docilement a ces direc- 
tions, reliefs du passé et germes d’avenir sont également inopérants, et 
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Delisle de Sales, “faisant en Allemagne des remontes d’idées’’ rejoint 
dans une sorte de vide l’admirable Monde primitif de Court de Gébelin, 
ou les notations rythmiques d’André Chénier, de qui l’heure sonnera 
d’abord pour l’échafaud, et plus tard pour la gloire. Et le Cabinet des 
Fées offre, méme a Cazotte, des “‘évasions” plutét que des points d’appui. 

Enfin, puisque c’est depuis longtemps une sorte de nécessité attachée 
aux lettres francaises de s’affermir dans leur dignité grfce a leur re- 
tentissement au dehors, comment s’étonner que la Correspondance 
littéraire ait tant de mal a se soutenir, et que Frédéric II, si attentif 4 la 
production maitresse du XVIII°* siécle, se désabonne avec humeur d’un 
périodique ot des pauvretés sont 4 peu prés seules relatées? Horace 
Walpole ne trouve plus guére d’intérét, dans ces lettres parisiennes qu’il 
a tant chéries, que dans la défaillante Bibliothéque des romans. Et Goethe, 
qui a failli sauter le pas et tenter d’étre, 4 la Grimm, un écrivain frangais, 
voit surtout, dans le Tableau de Paris et dans Monsieur Nicolas, des 
démonstrations de cynismes tout juste relevés ailleurs par l’agrément des 
vers de circonstance, auxquels il saura ajouter tant d’excellence.® 
Lui-méme, bientét, va se servir d’un terme qui, appliqué aux lettres 
allemandes, aurait eu son emploi sur le Parnasse frangais: celui de “‘sans- 
culottisme littéraire.’”” Des sans-culottes, diment encadrés, ne font pas 
trop mal dans le paysage de Jemmapes et de Valmy. Mais pour un re- 
nouvellement, ou simplement un “‘rafraichissement” de la littérature, on 
a beau scruter les textes, faire crédit 4 S. Mercier et 4 son encouragement 
au néologisme et 4 la toute-puissance du génie créateur, qui doit ‘“modi- 
fier la langue et non recevoir sa loi”; on a beau invoquer, avec Gustave 
Lanson, la “‘suspension du mouvement, la lenteur d’éclosion des germes.”’ 
Comme ce sera le cas vera 1836, vers 1854, vers 1890, la simple “docilité 
au réel” était une impasse, et c’est Chateaubriand qui prononcera la 
formule décisive, aprés avoir participé 4 la reprise du mouvement: “Le 
changement de littérature dont notre siécle se vante lui est arrivé de 
l’Emigration et de !’exil.” 

FERNAND BALDENSPERGER 
University of California at Los Angeles 


® Cf. F. Baldensperger, L’anacréontisme du jeune Goethe et la “poésie fugitive” francaise 
dans les Mélanges Zdziechowski. Cracovie, 1933. 








XXXVIII 
THE CONCEPT OF GRACE IN WORDSWORTH’S POETRY 


NE sentence in Wordsworth’s long letter to Dorothy describing 

his journey through France and Switzerland in 1790 might very well 
be used as a datum line from which to chart later utterances of the poet, 
either in prose or poetry, on God and nature. Wordsworth says, “Among 
the more awful scenes of the Alps I had not a thought of man or a single 
created being; my whole soul was turned to him who produced the terri- 
ble majesty before me.’* When we add to this a sentence from a letter 
to Mathews written from Keswick late in 1794, “Cataracts and moun- 
tains are good occasional society, but they will not do for constant 
companions,’ we can measure more or less accurately the distance 
Wordsworth had covered between 1790 and 1798, when cataracts and 
mountains had become “the soul of all his moral being” and He who had 
produced the terrible majesty a “motion and a spirit” that “rolls through 
all things.” Both sentences serve a salutary purpose in focusing attention 
on those formative elements in Wordsworth’s early training which we 
tend under the influence of descriptions in The Prelude and its apos- 
trophes to the “Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe” either to forget or 
to push into the background. With their outlines sharpened by a proper 
perspective they support the contention that Wordsworth’s later ortho- 
doxy is less a retreat from the naturalism of “Tintern Abbey” and The 
Prelude than it is a return to an earlier position, which, while all its 
implications at the time may not have been realized, was more in line 
with the later Wordsworth than with the pantheist of 1798-1802. 

It is well to remember that Wordsworth’s career at Cambridge was 
admittedly directed toward obtaining a curacy. That did not involve 
special theological training other than readings in Paley, Butler, Locke, 
Clarke, and writers recommended to all undergraduates as preparation 
for “examination Wednesday.’ We can safely assume that those read- 
ings and the college “acts” would have equipped Wordsworth with all 
the orthodox arguments against both Deism and pantheism, as well as 
with a certain amount of pietism, discernible not only in the letter to 
Dorothy quoted above, but also in Descriptive Sketches and The Bor- 
derers.* By 1798 Wordsworth had definitely shaken off the pietism,' but 


1 Ernest De Selincourt, Early Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1937), p. 33. 2 Tbid., p. 128. 

3 See Christopher Wordsworth, Scholae Academicae (Cambridge, 1877), p. 52. 

*In Descriptive Sketches (1793 version) statements that might be considered adumbra- 
tions of the naturalism of “Tintern Abbey” are relegated to their proper sphere by such as 
the following: 
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the conservative, orthodox trend of his training, joined with a hard, 
matter-of-fact streak in his own character, which Coleridge pointed out 
to Hazlitt, combined to make him extremely wary of anything smacking 
of heresy. Wordsworth’s recoil from pantheistic “shapings of the un- 
regenerate mind’ disturbs, even though faintly, both the movement and 
the mood of verse which records what appears to be the poet’s deepest 
conviction. One of the earliest and most revealing of these quick tactical 
retreats from an extreme statement occurs in “Tintern Abbey,” when 
immediately after lines 36-50 Wordsworth qualifies his mystical claim 
with a cautious and wholly matter-of-fact “If this be but a vain belief.””” 
Again in The Prelude Wordsworth made a similar reservation in a passage 
written soon after his return from Germany. In it he described how by 
his seventeenth year he “saw one life, and felt that it was joy” especially 
when “the fleshy ear... Forgot its functions, and slept undisturb’d.” 





To viewless realms his Spirit towers amain, 

Beyond the senses and their little reign. (Il. 548-549) 
Marmaduke in The Borderers is full of benevolence and sententious piety. An amusing side- 
light on Wordsworth’s later philosophy is the conversation between Lacy and Wallace: 
Lacy I have noticed 

That often, when the name of God is uttered, 

A sudden blankness overspreads his face. 

Yet, reasoner as he is, his pride has built 

Some uncouth superstition of its own. 

. . - Once he headed 

A band of Pirates in the Norway seas; 

And when the King of Denmark summoned him 

To the oath of fealty, I well remember, 

*Twas a strange answer that he made; he said, 

“T hold of Spirits, and the Sun in heaven.” 


WALLACE Such Minds as find among their fellow-men 
No heart that loves them, none that they can love, 
Will turn perforce and seek for sympathy 
In dim relation to imagined Beings. (ll. 1437-47) 
For further examples of shopworn pious phraseology see: 

Descriptive Sketches, \l. 486-487; 520 ff.; 544 ff.; 792. 

The Borders, ll. 195; 615-617; 791-792; 839-840; 999 ff.; 1345; 2145 ff.; 2350 ff. 

5 Pietism persisted until at least the spring of 1797, when The Borderers was being writ- 
ten. See G. R. McGillivray, “Date of the Composition of The Borderers,” MLN, xux 
(1934), 104-111. 

® Coleridge, ‘‘Eolian Harp.” For these “‘shapings” the less philosophical Sara bade Cole- 
ridge “walk humbly with his God.” 

7 Empson’s brilliant analysis quoted by John Crowe Ransom in The New Criticism (New 
Directions, 1941, pp. 115-119) of lines 88-102 in ‘‘Tintern Abbey” support my contention 
that Wordsworth in such lines as those quoted above was subject to cautious misgivings, 
or at least to half-conscious doubts, of his pantheism. 
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He concluded the passage in a strain even more cautious than that in 
“Tintern Abbey”: 

If this be error, and another faith 

Find easier access to the pious mind.® 


It was as if a hard core of conservatism resisted dissolution and stub- 
bornly persisted in presenting the claims of common sense. It would 
be a mistake to interpret such mental reservations as sops to an ortho- 
dox audience; it would be an even greater mistake to overlook them. 

To do either is to commit the grave critical error of interpreting 
Wordsworth’s period of greatest poetic productivity (1798-1805) as one 
of undivided aims. In the undue emphasis on the “early” or the “later” 
Wordsworth, critics have oversimplified the movement of Wordsworth’s 
early thinking and have overlooked or obscured such passages as those 
cited above which clearly reveal as early as 1798 the presence of “‘inde- 
cisive judgments that impaired And shook the mind’s simplicity.’ 

The principal aim of this paper has been to secure an unbiased ac- 
count of the changes in one line of Wordsworth’s thought during the 
years he was writing poetry. To that end the method adopted was one 
advocated in a recent article on Wordsworth’*°—the selection of a key 
word for careful semasiological examination, in this case the theological 
term grace. Wordsworth’s use of the term stretches in time from 1800 to 
1845, from his earliest to his latest period, and its shifts in meaning be- 


tween those dates are outward and visible signs of Wordsworth’s devia- 
tions from, or approaches towards, the regularly accepted definition of 
the term." In those shifts of meanings we have implicit the means with 
which to chart the complexities and progress of the poet’s thought over a 
long period of time. 


8 Prelude, 1, 405-436 (1805-06). ® Tbid., wu, 215-216 (1805-06). 

10 Joseph Warren Beach, “‘Reason and Nature in Wordsworth,” JH/, 1 (1940) 335-357. 

11 Wordsworth uses the word grace one hundred and seventy-seven times: one hundred 
and seventy-five occurrences are listed in A Concordance to the Poems of William Words- 
worth; two additional are to be found in The Prelude (1805): v, 339; xm, 243. Seventy- 
three references out of the total one hundred and seventy-seven are used with definite 
religious meaning. It is on these seventy-three that this article has been based. For the 
convenience of the reader the references used in this article are listed by page (Oxford 
edition of Wordsworth’s Poetical Works) as they are given in the Concordance: pp. 92, 94, 
119, 134, 140, 168, 196, 205, 226, (2 references), 229, 247, 256, 269, 270, 274, 285, 288, 323, 
332, 360, (2 references), 363, 365, 366, 373, 390, 397, 398, 402 (2 references), 414, 416, 423, 
427, 430, 438, 443, 445, 446, 450, 454, 455, 456, 458, 459, 466, 479, 502, 505, 506, 525, 538, 
542, 543, 576, 586, 628, 677, 724, 752, 762, 802, 808, 817, 835, 839, 841, 885, 894. The two 
additional in The Prelude of 1805 are given above. As could be expected, the term occurs 
most frequently ia verse written after 1822. From 1800 to 1807 Wordsworth used the term 
with definite religious meaning nine times, from 1807 to 1822, twenty-four times, from 1822 
to 1845, forty times. 
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When we consider Wordsworth’s training, his education, and his early 
association with Coleridge, there can be little doubt that the poet not 
only knew the generally accepted Anglican definition of the term but 
also was aware of its grave theological burden. Wordsworth’s training 
in the rites, the catechism, and the prayers of the Anglican faith began 
in early childhood. Along with other children in Cockermouth, “from 
Little down to Least,’ he attended a catechism class, where he could 
not have escaped learning the catechistical references to sacrament and 
grace. The word recurs constantly in both morning and evening prayers, 
and the impact of the repetitive force of the word must have left an im- 
pression. Wordsworth, as we know, had a singularly retentive verbal 
memory, and there is no reason to believe that it should have held long 
passages of the poets and have failed to retain the solemn answers of the 
Anglican catechism. But even if the word had not struck one of those 
bells in the memory that bring to mind a clear picture, a definite associa- 
tion, or an instant definition, it is safe to argue that Wordsworth could 
not have used the term in any sense remotely approaching its accepted 
orthodox meaning without awaking in the dim storehouse of the un- 
conscious memories and associations clustered around the term: his 
mother’s anxious fears for him as he was catechized with the “trembling, 
earnest Company,” morning and evening prayers at Cambridge," 
fashionable services in London,” agonized hours in 1793'*—memories 
and associations linked with the Anglican faith. 

Among the theological books listed in the Rydal Mount library cata- 
logue were many which were also on the Cambridge reading list for un- 
dergraduates.”” In all likelihood Wordsworth acquired them during his 
student days; sermons and theological treatises were necessary in all well 
equipped student libraries. Titles of books appearing in the Rydal 
Mount catalogue which he may have bought between 1787 and 1791 
include Sir Matthew Hale’s Primitive Origination of Mankind, Samuel 
Clarke’s Discourse Concerning the Being and Attributes of God, Paley’s 
Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, David Hartley’s Observa- 
tions on Man. Wordsworth was never an idle reader, and the auctioneer 
in the catalogue attested to the well read (presumably by Wordsworth) 
appearance of the books. Grace as a religious term appears occasionally 
in most of the books mentioned above. Hartley, for instance, in his 

12 Ecclesiastical Sonnets, 3, 22, 1. 3 Tbid., 3, 22, 4. 

M4 Prelude, 11, 307-322 (1805-06). 5 Ibid., vit, 546-565 (1805-06). 

16 Tbid., x, 272-275 (1805-06). 

17 For a reprint of the Rydal Mount library catalogue see Transactions of the Words- 
worth Society, No. 6. For the Cambridge reading list see Christopher Wordsworth, op. cit., 
p. 129. For discussion of Wordsworth’s reading between 1795-1814 see The Concept of 


Nature in Nineteenth Century English Poetry by Joseph Warren Beach (Macmillan, 1936), 
569-577. 
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Observations on Man, a book which Wordsworth knew well, argues that 
the doctrine of mechanism breeds in man a proper Christian humility 
which acknowledges that man is destitute of all power and perfection 
and exists entirely through the “Grace and Goodness of God.’”® Sir 
Matthew Hale in his address to the reader says that he knows no better 
cure for atheism “next to the Grace of God than the due consideration 
of the origination of Mankind.’ It must be admitted that in none of 
these books does grace figure so prominently as providence, the latter 
term apparently appealing to rationalistic minds of the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth century theologians. 

The book, however, which bears most pertinently on the question of 
Wordsworth’s acquaintance with the term and its history is John Cal- 
vin’s Institutio Christianae Religionis listed as item 204 in the Rydal 
Mount library catalogue. Significantly enough, it bore the autograph 
signatures of both Coleridge and Wordsworth. It must have been ac- 
quired early in the history of their friendship, probably in 1797, when 
both were interested in defining for the benefit of each other the limits 
of their personal religion. It is to Coleridge we must look as the moving 
force in the purchase of the Institutio, but the signature of Wordsworth 
bears witness to an interest on his part that must have had active issue in 
discussions with Coleridge arising from the book. If Calvin’s book was 
used by the two poets as an introduction to the discussions on religion 
in 1797 which came to an abrupt halt when they found their “data dis- 
similar,”*° then certainly they must have considered the central problem 
of Calvin’s Institutio, the reconciliation of grace and free will. 

Finally there is Coleridge’s use of the term in poetry he had written 
before his intimacy with Wordsworth began. From what we know of 
those first days of excited admiration for each other’s poetry, the careful 
consideration given each word, it is inconceivable that the term which 
occurs three times in Coleridge’s verse before 1797“ could escape Words- 
worth’s attention. If Coleridge attempted to elucidate for Wordsworth 
his own conception of grace embedded in Religious Musings he must 
have had a difficult time since the poem is a far from successful mixture 
of Calvinistic theories of predestination, of philosophic necessity of the 
Hartleian type, and of the neo-Platonism of St. John.” Perhaps the 
Institutio was bought by the two men as a commentary on the “Elect 

18 David Hartley, Observations on Man (London, 1749), 510. 

19 Matthew Hale, The Primitive Origination of Mankind (Wm. Godbid, 1677). 

2° Unpublished Letters from Samuel Taylor Coleridge to the Rev. John Prior Eatlin, Mis- 
cellanies of the Philobiblon Society, xv (1884), p. 33. 

*: “Religious Musings,” 1. 92; “On receiving a Letter informing me of the Birth of a 
Son,” Il. 3, 11. 

* See S. F. Gingerich, “From Necessity to Transcendentalism in Coleridge,” PMLA, 
xxxv (1920), 1-59. 
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694 The Concept of Grace in Wordsworth’s Poetry 


regenerate thro’ faith” whose dark passions are transformed by “‘supernal 
grace.” 

Whether or not Coleridge attempted to explain his own ‘‘Infra seu 
plus quam Socinian” view of grace to Wordsworth there can be little 
doubt that the two men must have touched on the subject enough at least 
to have the term take on more than a superficial meaning for Words- 
worth. That conclusion is inescapable in the light of Coleridge’s interest 
in the concept™ and the discussions on religion which we know occupied 
the two men in the spring of 1797; the joint ownership of a book whose 
central theme is grace simply confirms it. 

Thus if we take into consideration Wordsworth’s theological readings 
at Cambridge (a type of reading which he continued throughout his life) 
and his discussions with Coleridge in 1797 there can be little doubt that 
Wordsworth must have had a mental background for the term, and that 
he could not have used it unadvised either of its grave import or of the 
part its definition had played in the history of Christian theology. 


I. 1800-1807 


In a conversation with Aubrey de Vere, Wordsworth, refuting the 
common charge that he was a pantheist, remarked that, while in later 
years he had been more and more impressed by the dignity of religious 
truth, he had formed his poetic habits to suit the thought of his earlier 
years.™ The stubborn persistence of a habit of thought or of language 
which that statement implies bears significantly not only on the poetry 
of the later period, to which Wordsworth was referring, but also on that 
of his earliest and greatest poetry. To all intents and purposes the poet 
after 1797 had given all his heart to Nature and had turned his back on 
the language and the piety of Descriptive Sketches; however he had not 
succeeded in entirely throwng off earlier habits either of mind or of 
language as we can see in his use of grace in phrases that have the easy 
ring of a common turn of speech. It is obvious that a “film of familiarity” 
dulls the term in ‘‘Michael’”’: 

And when by Heaven’s good grace the boy grew up 
A healthy Lad, and carried in his cheek 
Two steady roses that were five years old.* 





The term here is used incidentally; certainly it carries no weight of per- 


% “Religious Musings,” 1. 92. 

™ Coleridge’s later views on grace have no bearing on Wordsworth’s concept of grace. 
The only point I have wished to establish is the one that Wordsworth was fully aware of 
the theological significance of the term. 
*% William A. Knight, Wordsworthiana (Macmillan, 1889), p. 340. 
% “Michael,” ll. 177-179. 
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sonal meaning. The same can be said of the reference in the passage in 
The Prelude where Wordsworth describes the obnoxious prig produced 
by the “‘new education”: 


He sifts, he weighs; 
Takes nothing upon trust. His Teachers stare 
The Country People pray for God’s good grace, 
And tremble at his deep experiments.?’ 


With the exception of the two references considered above, which 
fall into the category of the habitual, it is clear that between 1798 and 
1805 Wordsworth was shaping his own conception of grace, approaching 
it, as he had approached life, from the “golden side” of the shield. During 
this early period of definition the term faced, Janus-like, in two directions 
and involved the two unreconciled (at least for eighteenth century 
Anglican theology)** concepts of a God transcendent and a God imma- 
nent in nature. On the one hand God is conceived of as distinct from and 
unrelated to nature, with grace the means of a transcendent God’s 
making known His favorable interest in man. On the other hand, God is 
immanent in nature, with grace the spirit that binds all together—man, 
nature, and God. Though the latter concept undoubtedly dominated the 
poet’s thought between 1798 and 1807, Wordsworth’s use of the former 
with its emphasis on a transcendent God is of fundamental importance 
in a consideration of the poet’s total thought, since it reveals the deep- 
seated, though probably unrealized, influence of an orthodox metaphysic. 
However, neither of the two concepts of grace apparent in the poetry 
written between 1798 and 1807 approaches the Christian mystery of grace 
since both fail to include the all-important consciousness of evil—‘“‘evil 
overweeningly so call’d’”* as Wordsworth arrogantly put it in 1804. 


7 Prelude, V, 338-341 (1805-06). In 1832 the last three lines were deleted either because 
their facetiousness offended Wordsworth or because the term grace had lost its “film of 
familiarity” when it had passed through the alembic of the poet’s thought and experience. 
However, this same mechanical use of grace was most in evidence after 1830. See, for 
instance, the Somnambulist, 1. 140; the sonnet “At Albano,” 1. 8; “The Egyptian Maid,” 
1. 295; “The Armenian Lady’s Love,” 1. 35; “Russian Fugitive,” 1. 85; ““Westmore'and 
Girl,” 1. 90; “Peter Bell,” 1. 971 (added in 1819); “The Highland Broach,” 1. 44; “Song 
at the Feast of Brougham Castle,” 1. 158 (grace added in 1845); “The Poet’s Dream,” 
1. 11; “If those brief records,” 1. 13. 

%8 There is no doubt that the concept of transcendence held sway in the Anglican church 
of the eighteenth century (see article “Immanence”’ in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics). The Divine Governor and Author for Bishop Butler was indisputably separate 
from the natural world and was apprehensible only through man’s conscience. Words- 
worth’s early remarks on God and Nature in Descriptive Sketches (1795) all throw light on 
the Butlerian, semi-Deistic religious training of his youth. 

% Prelude, v, 278 (1805-06). 
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696 The Concept of Grace in Wordsworth’s Poetry 


The first reference to grace directed toward man by a transcendent 
God occurs in “Resolution and Independence,” written in 1802. As the 
poet walked “a Traveller upon the moor” on a day when the air was 
filled with the pleasant noise of waters and the hare was running races 
in her mirth, he fell a prey to sudden dejection. Was there any certainty 
that he, to whom “‘life’s business” was a “summer’s mood” would not be 
visited by the despondency and madness of other poets? Would a “genial 
faith” alone furnish him with ‘‘needful things’?*° From that mood he 
was rescued by what seemed to him divine intervention: 


Now, whether it were by peculiar grace, 

A leading from above, a something given, 

Yet it befell, that in this lonely place, 

When I with these untoward thoughts had striven, 
Beside a pool bare to the eye of heaven 

I saw a Man before me unawares: 

The oldest man he seemed that ever wore grey hairs.* 


Here grace apparently includes the two ideas of a punctual, directiona 
force and of a gift. As a directional force it leads to the “something 
given,” in this case “human strength, by apt admonishment’’” drawn 
from an experience which grace had engineered. While the encounter 
confers a belief in a “‘stay secure” above the fluctuating passions of an 
uncertain world, the final emphasis is laid less on grace as the “leading 
from above” than on the “something given’”’: 


“God,” said I, “be my help and stay secure; 
I'll think of the Leech-gatherer on the lonely moor.”* 


The original question whether a “genial faith” is alone sufficient is im- 
plicitly answered in the affirmative. 

A less significant reference to grace as a leading from above occurs in 
“To a Highland Girl.” Heaven is specifically mentioned, but the rec- 
ompense (which is not identified as a gift of grace) does not act to inter- 
pose ease between the poet and a troubled heart. What results from the 
“leading from above” is an aesthetic experience which, recollected in 
tranquillity, may result in poetry: 


3° The same question is asked by The Solitary in The Excursion, 1v, 1082-1100, but by 
1814 it had connected itself witb the specifically theological problem of justification. 

31 “Resolution and Independence,” I]. 50-56. Wordsworth in a letter to Sara Hutchinson, 
June 14, 1802, comments on the stanza in question: “I think of this [miserable reverses] 
of young poets till I am so deeply impressed by it, that I consider the manner in which 
I was rescued from my dejection and despair almost as an interposition of Providence.” 
It is interesting to note that in The Borderers (ll. 1362-66) an analogous “interposition” 
is described by Herbert. 8 Tbid., 112. 3 Tbid., 139-140. 
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Now thanks to Heaven! that of its grace 
Hath led me to this lonely place. 

Joy have I had; and going hence 

I bear away my recompense.* 


Two of the remaining three references to grace directed toward man 
occur in The Prelude. Although they subtilize the concept of grace as 
it has so far emerged, they in no way extend the boundaries of grace as 
Wordsworth had defined them in “Resolution and Independence’’; grace 
may be both a leading from above and a gift. In Book VI of The Prelude 
Wordsworth turns to a description of his tendencies and interests dur- 
ing the last year of his residence at Cambridge. Then was he first en- 
couraged to believe that he might leave some monument behind him 
“which pure hearts might cherish”; then it was, too, that he glimpsed 
the independent world of pure mathematics. He concludes the descrip- 
tion of himself by saying: 

Such dispositions then were mine, almost 
Through grace of Heaven and inborn aptitudes.** 


Grace in the passage obviously means divine favour or beneficence. 
While Wordsworth does not link grace as a “leading from above’’ to 
grace as favour, they are inferentially connected, with the “leading 
from above”’ as the dynamic, occasional expression of a constant, divine 
favour. The second and final reference in The Prelude occurs in Words- 


worth’s address to Coleridge in the last book. Hereafter, Wordsworth 
says, they will be 


Bless’d with true happiness if we may be 
United helpers forward of a day 

Of firmer trust, joint-labourers in a work 
(Should Providence such grace to us vouchsafe) 
Of their redemption, surely yet to come.* 


Grace here seems to be commensurate with a gift of power and links 
itself to the idea of grace as “something given.’’ Its chief difference from 
the “something given” in “Resolution and Independence” is the in- 
creased sense of dependence on other than human aid, as the parentheti- 
cal remark in the passage would seem to indicate. The whole clause, 
however, has a ready made ring to it and hovers on the edge of the stock 
phrases discussed earlier. 
“To a Highland Girl,” 62-65. 
% Prelude, v1, 188-189 (1805-06). The 1850 version reads: 
Such dispositions then were mine unearned 
By aught, I fear, of genuine desert— 
Mine, through heaven’s grace and inborn aptitudes. 
* Tbid., xi, 437-441 (1805-06). 
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The last reference to consider, which occurs in a passage in ‘“‘The 
Recluse,” might have been examined earlier if it had not been for the 
difficulty of dating it.*” While the use of grace in the passage adds nothing 
new, it does seem to deepen the emotional content of the idea. It is 
definitely linked to a transcendent God and to the concept of an original 
state of grace by its reference to the “bowers of blissful Eden.” After 
the passage in which Wordsworth recounts the blessings for which he 
must be grateful he continues: 


The boon is absolute; surpassing grace 

To me hath been vouchsafed; among the bowers 

Of blissful Eden this was neither given 

Nor could be given, possession of the good 

Which had been sighed for, ancient thought fulfilled 
And dear Imaginations realized.** 


But it is when Wordsworth treats grace in Nature that we hear the 
genuine “Orphic”’ note of his inspiration. The single mention of grace in 
nature in the 1805 version of The Prelude occurs in the twelfth book: 


And it was proved indeed that not in vain 
I had been taught to reverence a Power 
That is the very quality and shape 
And image of right reason, that matures 
Her processes by steadfast laws, gives birth 
To no impatient or fallacious hopes, 
Ge eg tig ig ag 
The Being into magnanimity; 
Holds up before the mind... 

a temperate shew 
Of objects that endure, and by this course 
Disposes her... 
To seek in Man, and in the frame of life, 
6 eh ee: ee what there is 
Desirable, affecting, good or fair 
Of kindred permanence, the gifts divine 
And universal, the pervading grace 
That hath been, is, and shall be.** 


“Pervading grace” is here undoubtedly a “blessed power that rolls 
About, below, above’ which “Nature’s holy plan’ leads man to dis- 


37 Harper dates “The Recluse” about 1800. Lines 73-78 in “‘At the Grave of Burns” 
with the reference to grace present the same difficulty of date. The poem was composed in 
1803, published in 1842. I am relatively certain (mainly because of the references to Christ) 
that lines 73-78 were later additions. 

38 “The Recluse,” 103-109. % Prelude, xu, 24-44 (1805-06). 

40 “To My Sister,” 33-34. 4 “Lines Written in Early Spring,” 22. 
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cover in “man and in the frame of life.” “Pervading grace”’ is nothing 
less than a divine emanation, which links all things in a graduated scale 
of being. Any number of passages in The Prelude can, of course, be ad- 
duced to support the interpretation,” but the most cogent is one which 
through a later revision was explicitly linked with grace: 


but, Great God! 
Who send’st thyself into this breathing world 
Through Nature and through every kind of life, 
And mak’st man what he is, Creature divine, 
In single or in social eminence 
Above all these rais’d infinite ascents 
When reason, which «enables him to be, 
Is not sequester’d.* 


In 1832 Wordsworth changed the first four lines to read: 


But, O Power Supreme! 
Without Whose call this world would cease to breathe, 
Who from the fountain of Thy grace dost fill 
The veins that branch through every frame of life, 
Making man what he is, creature divine.“ 


The later substitution fails to achieve the orthodoxy at which Words- 
worth in 1832 was aiming. The overwhelming consciousness of the dif- 


ference between the nature of man and the nature of God that lies at 
the very heart of the Christian mystery of grace was totally lacking in 
Wordsworth’s early concept of the term. For him pervasive grace in 
Nature annihilated the differences of being and lifted man not only to 
magnanimity but also to divinity: 

... all beings live with god, themselves 

Are god, Existing in the mighty whole, 

As indistinguishable as the cloudless East 

At noon is from the cloudless west, when all 

The hemisphere is one cerulean blue.“ 


Grace in Nature between 1798-1802 was inconceivable except as a sort 
of emanative rvedua* or as a force that had no need to regenerate a will, 
uncontaminated by evil, which performed the will of God involuntarily. 
As he said in The Prelude: 


“E.g., Prelude, 1, 420 ff.; m, 125 ff.; v, 13-17 (1805-06). 

* Tbid., x, 386-393 (1805-06). “ Tbid., x, 420-424 (1850). 

“ Italics mine. The lines are from an isolated piece of blank verse found in a MS belong- 
ing between 1798-1800. De Selincourt quotes them in a note on Prelude, m, 220-224 
(1805-06). 

“ “Nature’s self, which is the breath of God.” Prelude, v, 222 (1805-06). 
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A gracious Spirit o’er this earth presides, 

And o’er the heart of man: invisibly 

It comes, directing those to works of love 

Who care not, know not, think not what they do.” 


But Wordsworth’s failure about 1802 to retain the power of seeing 
into the life of things was to take away both a glory from the earth and 
his own sense of divinity. In other words, that loss cut at the root the 
reason for Wordsworth’s emotional assent to the concept of immanence. 
He was as a result thrown back on the doctrine of transcendence; more 
and more was he to become conscious of two states of being. The loss of 
the consciousness of God in himself and in nature served to change 
Wordsworth’s concept of grace in that it emphasized (if it did not intro- 
duce) into Wordsworth’s thinking that element in consciousness which 
had been the source of the Christian concept of grace—the humbling 
realization of man’s weakness. 


II. 1807-1822 


Between 1805 and 1807 three powerful sorrows—the closing of the 
“hiding-places’’** of Wordsworth’s supreme poetic power, John’s death, 
and the change of Coleridge’s love to a “comfortless and hidden well’”’—* 
shattered the unity which Wordsworth had seen and felt in the universe 
between 1798 and 1805. At the same time they introduced into the 
domain of the “feeling intellect’’® thoughts that sprang from an im- 
mediate contact with the reality of man’s weakness and of the mutability 
of all that had seemed permanent. It was inevitable that those new 
elements in consciousness should work together in reshaping the concept 
of grace which had emerged by 1805. Since an abyss now separated God 
from both man and nature, either because Wordsworth could no longer 
see the unity or because the unity that he had seen had been a “fond 
illusion” and a “‘Poet’s dream,”®! he was forced to abandon the earlier 
concept of grace in Nature and to develop and to subtilize the concept 
of grace as a gift and as a leading from above. Like most things evolved 
under the pressure of experience the concept was to bear faint marks of 
its progress from its “dear native regions” to ‘‘the fountainhead of peace 
divine.” 

Wordsworth’s first reaction under the impact of the first two sorrows 
had been to take temporary refuge in the Stoicism expressed in the “Ode 


7 Ibid., v, 516-518 (1805-06). 48 Tbid., x1, 336 (1805-06). 

49 “A Complaint.” 5° Prelude, x1mt, 205 (1805-06). 

5! “Elegiac Stanzas suggested by a Picture of Peele Castle.” 

2 Wordsworth was as thrifty ideologically as he was practically. He was no systematizer, 
and traces of earlier, abandoned beliefs are to be found in his latest poems. See note 115. 
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to Duty.” That philosophy, however, if we judge by evidence in The 
White Doe of Rylstone, proved to be as uncongenial as Godwinism, and 
by 1807 Wordsworth had rejected Stoicism as decisively as he had God- 
winism in 1797. The reason for the repudiation was undoubtedly the 
same in both cases, the tendency of both Godwinism and Stoicism to 
banish “humbleness and love.’ While the “Ode to Duty” signifies 
Wordsworth’s abandonment of the aesthetic morality of ‘splendour in 
the grass, of glory in the flower” for the stern and rigorous claims of 
duty, The White Doe of Rylstone celebrates the re-entry of the princi- 
ples of pleasure and joy, pleasure that had been dead but was now 


to live again on earth, 
A second and yet nobler birth; 
Dire overthrow, and yet how high 
The re-ascent in sanctity! 
From fair to fairer; day by day 
A more divine and loftier way!™ 


Three out of the six references to grace in The White Doe of Rylstone 
refer to the doe, whose “apotheosis”® at the close of the poem neither 
Lamb nor Jeffrey could understand. To penetrate beyond the “‘shadowy 
influence”’® of the doe to what Wordsworth meant to convey by her 
figure would be to break down what is connotative to its constituent 
parts, at the same time probably rendering the connections “dead and 
spiritless.” In suggesting the doe’s origin Wordsworth, with his usual 
reluctance to be explicit in the presence of the intangible, resorted to his 
favorite device of an alternative: 


Whether she be of forest bowers, 
From the bowers of earth below; 
Or a Spirit for one day given, 

A gift of grace from purest heaven.” 


Some light is thrown on the subject by a letter to Coleridge in 1808. 
Speaking of the White Doe, Wordsworth said: 


... it could not be popular because some of the principal objects and agents, 
such as the Banner and the Doe, produced their influences and effects not by 


53 Prelude, x1, 237 (1805-06). These two attributes Wordsworth evidently considered 
necessary for a soul to be both “sensitive” and “creative.” See the entire passage, XI, 
224-255 (1805) for Wordsworth’s estimate of humbleness and love. 

4 The White Doe (1844-49). 

55 See Fenwick note to The White Doe. 

5° E. De Selincourt, Letters of Dorothy and William Wordsworth, The Middle Years 
(Oxford, 1937), v. 1, 197. 

57 The White Doe, 75-78 (text of 1815). Significantly enough, Wordsworth in 1836 altered 
line 78 to read: “A pledge of grace from purest heaven.” 
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; powers naturally inherent in them, but such as they were endued with by the 
, Imagination of the human mind on whom they operated. 


One point is at least clear from this: If, as Raleigh says and Harper 
implies, the doe is a symbol of nature and “the embodiment of the com- 
fort that he [Wordsworth] found in the continued subtle breathings of 
Nature,’®* power—or grace—is not naturally inherent in nature. As the 
letter to Coleridge explicitly says, it is the imagination that bestows it, 
resting and assuring itself upon ‘Divine protection and favour.’ 

An element almost of debate runs through The White Doe of Rylstone 
to make perfectly apparent two opposed ways of life, the Stoic and the 
theistic.“ Wordsworth never fails to emphasize the opposition as shown 
in Francis and Emily. Thus, Emily following Francis’ stoical path is 
“thoroughly forlorn,” but with the return of the doe (and thereby hope 
which Francis had denied her)® she is “forlorn but not disconsolate.’’® 
Under Francis’ enjoinments Emily had brought all 
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To the subjection of a holy, 
Though stern and rigorous, melancholy!® 


With the help of the doe her soul was blest 


With a soft spring-day of holy, 
Mild, and grateful, melancholy.” 


age 


2 pale ReaD ary 
ince oh bat ei aly nk a 


For Francis, the “bondman” of Duty, the chief virtue is a stoic ac- 
ceptance of the doom that has come upon their house. His advice to 
Emily is: 

Espouse thy doom at once, and cleave 
To fortitude without reprieve. 


58 Italics mine. De Selincourt, loc. cit. It is ironical that Coleridge raised the same ob- 
jection to The White Doe that Wordsworth had raised against ‘The Ancient Mariner.” 

8° Walter Raleigh, Wordsworth (London, 1909), p. 193. 

See quotation from Bacon prefixed to The White Doe. 

“ Tf, as Harper suggests in William Wordsworth (London, 1929), pp. 440-441, Words- 
worth in the five major poems written between 1805 and 1807 chose to set up his private 
faith against the creeds of Christendom, it is apparent that between writing the “Ode to 
Duty” and The White Doe of Rylstone Wordsworth had moved deliberately in the direction 
of the Christian creed. ® The White Doe, 1622. % Tbid., 532 ff. 

* Tbid., 1820 (text of 1836). The 1815 text read: 

For that she came; there oft and long 
She sate in meditation strong. 

* Tbid., 1596-97. In a recent critical edition of The White Doe (The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone [Cornell University Press, 1940], p. 7), Alice Pattee Comparetti points out “that 
Wordsworth was using the word “melancholy” in its Miltonic sense “to denote a calm 
of soul and perfect faith resulting from contemplative effort.” 

% Ibid., 1757-58. ® Thid., 544-545. 
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Grace as God’s favour is infinitely removed from man’s reach and even 
hope is denied. Grace for Francis is merely an outward manifestation 
that has no alleviative force: 

Hope nothing, I repeat; for we 

Are doomed to perish utterly: 

*Tis meet thou with me divide 

The thought while I am by thy side, 

Acknowledging a grace in this, 

A comfort in the dark abyss. 


Emily s duty in addition to abandoning hope is to be strong so as to 
be “worthy of the grace of God.’ The flaw in Francis’ stoicism for 
Emily, as it was for Wordsworth, was the despair that caused Francis 
to forbid Emily even the comfort of reclining “with hope upon the Will 
divine.” 

The agency of the doe is paramount in Emily’s “ascent of love.”™ 
Hope had quickened in Emily when, contrary to Francis’ prophecy, the 
doe had returned. Sorrow that had been borne and had left Emily ‘‘thor- 
oughly forlorn” was now welcomed with the saddest thought the doe 
brings as “a gift of grace.” The moment of their meeting was the be- 
ginning of a “high communion”” which cast out all cause of “pain or 
fear.”’ Like the Lady Ailiza, Emily, ‘“‘when God’s grace At length had 
in her heart found place,””* could feel the ‘second and yet nobler birth” 
of pleasure and could start the “ascent of love” that led through sorrow 
to God. The doe, who has filled a holy place by transmuting sorrow, 
finally “‘Partakes, in her degree, Heaven’s grace.””* 

Two points are clear about the concept of grace that emerges from 


% Tbid., 532-537. * Tbid., 583. 
10 Tbid., 1091. Wordsworth emphasized the Stoic flaw of 68pis in 1836 by revising Emily’s 
original lines: 
Speak to him with a voice and say 
“That he must cast despair away!” 
to read: 
“If hope be rejected stay, 
Do thou, my christian Son, beware 
Of that most lamentable snare, 
The self-reliance of despair!” (Il. 1053-56) 
™ De Selincourt, loc. cit. The Platonic implications in the phrase doubtless derive in 
part from the translation Wordsworth had made of certain of the sonnets of Michelangelo. 
The phrase suggests the argument of the translated sonnet “Yes! hope may with my strong 
desire keep pace” (translated late in 1805 and published in 1807) in which grace is used to 
signify God’s benevolent interest and help in the “ascent of love.” 
™ The White Doe, 1678-79 (text of 1836). The 1815 version read “And take this gift 
of Heaven with grace.” 73 Tbid., 1681. ™ Tbid., 1743. 
% Ibid., 231-232 (text of 1816). % Tbid., 1875-76. 
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The White Doe of Rylstone. It is apprehensible by imagination as Words- 
worth implied in his letter to Coleridge and in the sonnet ‘Weak is the 
will of man,” written in 1815 and prefixed to The White Doe in 1820, and 
it is linked in a transmuting way with sorrow. 

Between 1809 and 1813, when The Excursion was being written, 
Wordsworth’s thought “On Man, on Nature, and on Human Life’’ as- 
sumed almost the proportions of a system. The shadowy ambiguities of 
The White Doe of Rylstone disappeared to be replaced by terms and func- 
tions clearly defined though not always perfectly articulated. One result 
of systematic thinking was the advancement of the problem of grace to 
the threshold of conscious thought. It presents a central problem for 
explication in the Solitary’s despairing cry in the fourth book of The 
Excursion: 

Religion tells of amity sublime 

Which no condition can preclude; of One 
Who sees all suffering, comprehends all wants 
All weakness fathoms, can supply all needs: 
But is that bounty absolute?—His gifts, 

Are they not, still, in some degree, rewards 
For acts of service? Can his love extend 

To hearts that own not him? Will showers of grace, 
When in the sky no promise may be seen, 
Fall to refresh a parched and withered land? 
Or shall the groaning Spirit cast her load 

At the Redeemer’s feet?7” 


It is clear that Wordsworth is considering here for the first time the 
nexus of problems implicit in the concept of grace since its formulation 
as a Christian doctrine: the relation between man’s nature and grace, 
between man’s works and grace, the whole theological problem of justifi- 
cation. The Solitary’s question shows that Wordsworth had consciously 
entered a field of discourse in which his personal theories and beliefs 
were subject to the shaping influence of the traditional and orthodox.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that the “Orphic” song that grace in 
nature had inspired in The Prelude has completely died away. When 
in Book V of The Excursion Wordsworth speaks of “‘Nature’s grace” he 
has no reference to “the blessed power that rolls About, below, above,” 


™ Excursion, tv, 1089-1100. 

78 It is significant to remember at this point that Coleridge, commenting on the truisms 
of The Excursion, said that they were caused not by Wordsworth’s acceptance of second 
hand truths but by the poet’s convincing himself through “the conjoint operation of his 
own experience, feelings, and reason,” of truths “which the generality of persons have 
either taken for granted from their infancy or at least adopted in early life.” See Elsie 
Smith, An Estimate of William Wordsworth (Oxford, 1932), 197. 
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with which he had unmistakably identified grace in Nature in The 
Prelude. ‘“‘Nature’s grace”’ in The Excursion is nothing but a sort of happy 
fortuity in the meeting of natural laws to form in a human being capaci- 
ties for spontaneous enjoyment much like the woodland bird’s “gifts 
of happy instinct.”’® Nature in so far as she appears in the work of re- 
generation of a man is ministrative and admonitive; she in no way in- 
spirits. The “fount of grace divine’’ rests in the soul of man rather than 
in Nature. Only after the “fount of grace” within the soul has been 
opened can Nature assist in the work of grace: 


but innocence is strong, 
And an entire simplicity of mind, 
A thing most sacred in the eye of Heaven; 
That opens, for such sufferers, relief 
Within their souls, a fount of grace divine; 
And doth commend their weakness and disease 
To Nature’s care, assisted in her office 
By all the elements that round her wait 
To generate, to preserve, and to restore.* 


If man follows ways that run parallel to Nature’s course and does not 
afford through self-disparagement “To meditative spleen a grateful 
feast” his matins, performed at daybreak shall obtain ‘“‘Grace, be their 
composition what it may.”® 

Although Wordsworth by 1814 had given up his earlier claim in The 
Prelude for the supreme powers of “right reason” he had not gone so far 
as to deny reason a function in shaping man’s belief. The Wanderer 


. .. to the model of his own pure heart 
Framed his belief, as grace divine inspired, 
Or human reason dictated with awe.™ 


Faith in The Excursion was the joint product of diligence and of illumi- 
nating grace. The Anglican martyrs bequeathed from out the flame 


The faith which they by diligence had earned, 
And through illuminating grace received.™ 


It is precisely here—in Wordsworth’s insistence on the conjoint working 
of God’s grace and the “particle divine” in man—that Wordsworth 


19 Excursion, v, 844-849. 8 Tbid., v1, 177-185 (text of 1814). 

81 Tbid., tv, 477. 

8 Tbid., tv, 491-492. Probably a development of what in Prelude, xm, 282 (1805-06), 
Wordsworth had called “‘Nature’s secondary grace.” 

83 Tbid., 1, 412-413 (text of 1814). 

* Tbid., v1, 71-72 (text of 1814). By the substitution of or for and in line 72, Wordsworth 
in 1827 suggested the possibility that faith was not earned, but a divine gift. 
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reaches that via media of Anglican dogma as distinguished from Cal- 
vinistic dogma and its insistence on prevenient grace. His solution of the 
antinomies of grace and free will is that of the High Church tradition 
that stretches back to Laud, the seventeenth century Platonists and their 
meliorative and Arminian interpretation of the Calvinistic articles of the 
Anglican Church. Ultimately, however, it is grace as God’s favour that 
keeps the “particle divine’”’® of reason unquenched. Under the dispensa- 
tion of grace, “Kindly Nature” and reason work together to bring forth 
one of those propitious periods in history in which man may develop his 
powers unimpeded by debasing poverty or tyranny.® With the help of 
grace “‘the law of faith Working through love” may even bring the New 
Jerusalem.*’ 

Sorrow and the power in sorrow to start the individual on an “ascent 
of love” (as in The White Doe) receive little or no attention in The Ex- 
cursion.®® Sorrow had lost its sting because of the belief in immortality ;*° 
the source of sorrow is found in The Excursion less in bereavement than 
in the inability of man to live by faith.” 

Though Wordsworth even in his earliest period had not been unaware 
of the existence of evil, his tendency has been to dismiss it as “evil 
overweeningly so-called” before man “inwardly contemplated” and “‘in- 
stinct With Godhead.”™ By 1814 the Godhead had shrunk to a “particle 
divine,” which succoured though it was by grace had yet to wage war 
against man’s nature which lies 

Bedded for good and evil in a gulf 
Fearfully low.” 


Wordsworth’s appreciation of man’s weakness as a moral agent had been 
growing since the composition of the “Ode to Duty.” In The White Doe 


% Ibid., tv, 50-51. ... By the grace 
The particle divine remained unquenched. 
86 Tbid., rx, 104-113: . .- I cannot but believe 


That, far as kindly Nature hath free scope 
And Reason’s sway predominates. . . 
Country, society and time itself, .. . 

Do, by the almighty Ruler’s grace, partake 
Of one maternal spirit, bringing forth 

And cherishing with ever-constant love. 

87 Tbid., 1x, 672-678. 

88 During the time The Excursion was being written there were three references to grace 
acting on hearts visited by sorrow. They occur in “Epistle to Sir George Beaumont (1811), 
“Maternal Grief” (originally intended to be part of The Excursion), and in the sonnet 
“November, 1813.” 8 The Excursion, tv, 158-161. 

% Tbid., rv, 130 ff. " Prelude, vi, 630-639 (1805-06). 

% Excursion, V, 295-296. 
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of Rylstone duty had been superseded by the ‘‘Sacred Power”’ of Imagina- 
tion which plucks “the amaranthine flower of Faith.” In The Excursion 
while Wordsworth’s increasing dependence on Christian orthodoxy™ 
and increasing humility presage an early capitulation to the extreme 
Pauline position of faith itself as a gift of grace to the elect,® that step 
was not taken. 

The remaining references to grace between 1814 and 1822, when the 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets were published, show how the gulf between grace 
and man’s “fearfully low” nature had widened in the poet’s mind. In 
The Excursion Wordsworth had accepted the investiture of “‘inward feel- 
ings” in the “outward ritual” and established forms of the Anglican 
Church.® It was no doubt Wordsworth’s own ever deepening inward 
feeling of humility that led him to accept the theological doctrine of 
man’s fall from an origina] state of grace. The giants of Albion were a 
brood “‘who never tasted grace, and goodness ne’er had felt,’’®” and tor- 
tured spirits in the central earth pine “for grace and goodness lost.” 

The concept of the Fall awakened genuine poetic emotion when, by 
a process of thought perfectly natural in a student of Milton, Words- 
worth conceived the state of man’s innocence and of grace as coexisting 
with a similar state in Nature. The “absolute serenity” of the stars 
“testify of Love and Grace divine’®® because they image the serenity 
of the native habitations of celestial spirits. The emotion evoked by the 
concept takes on an added poignancy, as it does in the poem “Composed 
upon an Evening of Extraordinary Splendour,’”’ when Wordsworth 
identifies man’s loss of grace and of Paradise with his own loss of the vi- 
sion splendid. In that poem a light similar to that which had had “the 
glory and the freshness of a dream” is regiven, but now it presages a 
“second birth,” intimations of the Christian immortality that is to come 
rather than the immortality that was: 


From THEE if I would swerve; 

Oh, let Thy grace remind me of the light 
Full early lost, and fruitlessly deplored; 
Which, at this moment, on my waking sight 
Appears to shine, by miracle restored; 

My soul, though yet confined to earth, 
Rejoices in a second birth!!° 


98 See “Weak is the will of man,” prefixed to The White Doe in the 1820 edition. 

* The growth of the language of dogma may be seen in “Ode, January 18, 1816.” 
% Excursion, 1x, 631-646. % Tbid., v, 295-300. 

7 “Artegal and Elidure.” The quotation is from The Faerie Queen, a, x. 

% “Pure element of waters.” % “Vernal Ode” (text of 1827). 

100 T], 72 ff. 
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By 1822 the circumscriptive movement of Wordsworth’s thought had 
embraced an area which extended far beyond the early orbit of the per- 
sonal and particular. It might fairly be said that within its periphery was 
now included the totality of human experience. The complexity of that 
world of consciousness had been increased by the realization of two dis- 
crete regions, a world of “endless agitation” and a transcendent world of 
“central peace.” If in the “ascent of love’’ each stair ‘mysteriously was 
meant” Wordsworth in 1822 would have named them hope, love, im- 
agination, reason sublimed by faith, and faith assisted by grace. Prayer, 
which is named incidentally, receives no especial emphasis. 

The appearance of a certain amount of dogma was inevitable from 
the inclusion of religious thought within his own, but the “matter-of 
factness”’ of Wordsworth’s thinking (to which Coleridge had objected) 
acted like an anchor in reality. Beyond ritualism he saw “humble- 
minded experience,” and dogma he reinterpreted, as in the case of the 
doctrine of the Fall, in the light of his own experience. 


III. 1822-1845 


At the time Wordsworth wrote the Ecclesiastical Sonnets his concept 
of grace was fully defined as both a gift and the favour of God inclined 
toward sinful man; its only changes thereafter were those occasioned 
by the heightening and deepening of contrasts. Although references to 
Christ increase in frequency, Wordsworth’s conception of grace was 
never to have a marked Christological emphasis. The Solitary’s question 
in The Excursion whether it was necessary for the groaning soul to cast 
its load at the Redeemer’s feet'®' Wordsworth was never to answer ex- 
plicitly. With a due recognition of the poet’s evident respect and love 
for the figure of Christ, it might be said that his religion from 1814 on 
was more Platonic and theistic than it was definitely Christian in the 
narrow sense of the word; Christ for Wordsworth was never the way to 
the “central peace” of God.'!* 

The sacraments Wordsworth in The Excursion'™ had accepted as 
symbols that attest man’s realization of his own fearfully low nature. 
With a heightened respect for the symbolic act itself, Wordsworth in the 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets accepted the church as an “Arbitress’”™™ and dis- 
penser of grace through the sacraments.’® 


101 Excursion, 1v, 1092 ff. 

102 See two sonnets by Michel Angelo translated by Wordsworth (XXI and XXII in 
Memorials of a Tour in Italy, 1837). Wordsworth’s conception of grace would agree with 
the first, Platonic in its emphasis, rather than with the second, which is definitely Christian. 

108 Excursion, V, 309-315. 10% Ecclesiastical Sonnets, 1, 36, 1. 

1% Thid., 2, 6, 14. The “matter-of-factness” of Wordsworth’s thoughts as well as his own 
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For the third edition of the Ecclesiastical Sonnets in 1827 Wordsworth 
wrote four sonnets to expand the liturgical scheme. Dr. Potts says of 
them, 

A comparison of these with other poems first published in 1827 shows that the 
poet’s access of zeal for spiritual freedom was shaped into a clear definition of 
the means whereby he thought it was to be secured: Faith and Grace . . . meek- 
ness, piety and exalted purpose were already to be found in the Ecclesiastical 
Sketches of 1822; faith and grace were emphasized in the additions of 1827.'% 


In two of the sonnets, “‘Baptism” and “Sacrament,” references to grace 
occur. Grace descends from above to transmute a growth from “Sinful 
Nature’s bed of weeds” into a “christian Flower,’ and God is spoken 
of as the “Fountain of grace, whose Son for sinners died.’°* Neither 
marks a change in emphasis from views Wordsworth had first advanced 
in The Excursion, but there is a subtle change in tone that comes as a 
result of Wordsworth’s genuinely deep love for the church. Grace was 
localized as the heart and center of the church. Just as the moon when it 
hung midway between the hills had grown dearer to Wordsworth be- 
cause it had seemed to appertain by a peculiar right to his own “darling 
vale,” so grace grew dearer as it became identified in the poet’s mind as 
a property of a church to which he was bound by deep emotional ties. 
And in that localization grace reflected the lustre of the golden mean 
which was for Wordsworth the very essence of Anglicanism.'*® How 
much the sacraments meant to him personally may be felt in the sonnet 
“Other Benefits,” in which against a background of feudal warfare 
Wordsworth drew a picture of the domestic oratory to which the knight 
and his retainers might repair to take the sacraments. Wordsworth 
concludes: 


How sad would be their durance, if forlorn 
Of offices dispensing heavenly grace."® 


While the poetry of Wordsworth’s last period is filled with “the still 
sad music of humanity,” it is far from a music that suggests despair; 
rather it has the grave and reasoned note of one who had forged for him- 





“humble-minded experience” precluded his attaching great weight to the sacramental 
offices. The might of the Anglican church for him lay in “simple truth with grace divine 
imbued.” (Ecclesiastical Sonnets, 3, 40, 8.) 

106 A. F. Potts, Ecclesiastical Sonnets of William Wordsworth (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1932), p. 45. 

107 Ecclesiastical Sonnets, 3, 20, 4. An interesting article might be written on the changes 
in Wordsworth’s view of childhood. See also ‘The Infant M-M” line 1; and “Like a Ship- 
wrecked Sailor tost” 1. 37. 108 Thid., 3, 25, 8. 

109 Thid., 3, 11, 13. 110 Thid., 2, 6, 12-13. 
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self a vigorous faith that gives body and meaning to life as it works upon 
the will of man. Although long and chastening meditation on man’s 
weakness had led Wordsworth to heighten the contrast between faith 
and human reason, he kept steadfastly to the golden mean which al- 
lowed both for men’s freedom and for the power of grace. His insistence 
to the last was that man can “by help of grace, enthrone The peace of 
God within his single breast.’ 

The lower place that reason" took in Wordsworth’s mature thought 
can be attributed to his distrust of the “Genius” of the age which seemed 
to him to increase man’s pride in his own power at the expense of God’s. 
The last stanza of one of the most significant poems of his last period, 
sums up his position: 


Alas! the Genius of our age, from Schools 

Less humble, draws her lessons, aims, and rules. 
To Prowess guided by her insight keen 

Matter and Spirit are as one Machine; 

Boastful Idolatress of formal skill 

She in her own would merge the eternal will: 
Better, if Reason’s triumphs match with these, 
Her flight before the bold credulities 

That furthered the first teaching of St. Bees." 


In the same poem he raised the question that was to him paramount: 


11 Tbid., 2, 37, 13-14. 

U2 The argument that Joseph Warren Beach advances in his article “Reason and Nature 
in Wordsworth” needs both amplification and qualification. That argument is (to quote 
Mr. Beach directly): 

Where Wordsworth uses the phrase “right reason” and most often where he uses the 

simple word “reason” he is making appeal to that ethical intuitive reason which the 

new humanists are inclined to deny to him along with the other romantics. 
That, as can be shown is true up to the time Wordsworth wrote The White Doe of Rylstone. 
After that the intuitive reason is superseded by the “‘imaginative will” and eventually by 
faith. Unassisted reason has no access to the laws of God: 
truths 
Which unassisted reason’s utmost power 
It is too infirm to reach. (Exc., v, 520-522) 
By 1833 reason was something to distrust. The last stanza of “Stanzas Off St. Bees’ Heads” 
says so explicitly. One of the itinerary poems of 1833 (“Desire we past illusions”) gives 
Wordsworth’s final position on reason: 
. . . conquering Reason, if self-glorified, 
Can nowhere move uncrossed by some new wall 
Or gulf of mystery, which thou alone, 
Imaginative Faith! canst overleap, 
In progress toward the fount of Love. 
us “Stanzas suggested in a Steamboat off St. Bees’ Heads,” 154-162. 
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Yet, while each useful Art augments her store, 
What boots the gain if Nature should lose more? 
And Wisdom, as she holds a Christian place 

In man’s intelligence sublimed by grace?"* 


Wordsworth was no obscurantist;"* he wished for a return neither of 
the “credulities” of the monks of St. Bees nor of the conditions under 
which they had worked. But he saw in schemes that flattered the reason 
and carried men to the “giddy top of self-esteem,””"* evils that the human 
reason alone could not dissipate. It is with that in mind as well as the 
example of the Reign of Terror in a godless France that Wordsworth in 
“The Warning” addresses the labourers in 1833: 


O for a bridle bitted with remorse 

To stop your Leaders in their headstrong course! 
Oh may the Almighty scatter with his grace 
These mists, and lead you to a safer place, 

By paths no human wisdom can foretrace."” 


What can be considered Wordsworth’s final view on the connection 
between Nature and grace is found in a rather cryptic passage in the 
poem “Not in the lucid intervals of life.” After the introductory lines 
which insist that Nature cannot move the soul of genius if it is untaught 
that meekness is the cherished bent “Of all the truly great and all the 


innocent,’”"* the obvious question is raised “But who is innocent?” In 
an analogous passage in The Excursion Wordsworth had answered that 
Nature could offer solace after an “entire simplicity of mind,” “a thing 
most sacred in the eyes of Heaven,” had opened a fount of grace divine 
within the soul."® Wordsworth’s answer in the later poem goes beyond 
that to assert that not otherwise than by grace divine are we Nature’s. 
What is more, the Nature which is ours through grace is not the Nature 
on whose bounded field grows only an imperfect cure. Presumably it is 
an unfallen Nature.!”° 

The obscurity of the poem is lightened by “The Cuckoo at Laverna,” 
written four years later in Italy. In it Wordsworth describes how the 
companionship between St. Francis and the lower animals was likened 
by his companions to that which was held “with all kinds in Eden’s 
blissful bowers” before the fall from their high state “darkened the earth 

14 Tbid., 28-31. 

16 He comes close to being one in “‘Presentiments.” The poem is interesting not only for 
its indication of Wordsworth’s belief that presentiments often guide “when lights of reason 
fail” but also for its late reference to the scale of being. In “A Wren’s Nest” the instinct 
of the “Kind” is spoken of as a “special grace.” us “The Warning,” line 124. 

"7 Tbid., ll. 129-133. 18 14-15, 19 Excursion, v1, 177-188. 

129 “Not in the lucid intervals of life,” 20 ff. 
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with fear.’”# Wordsworth goes en to say that the power of St. Francis 
is shared by others who trust in “the power, the faith, of a baptized 
imagination.” Undoubtedly the baptism is an act of grace. Even for 
the baptized imagination Nature can only offer monitors which bring im- 
pulses sublime.’ Grace then does not give us to Nature, but allows us 
through the “baptized imagination” either to see an unfallen Nature or 
to receive impulses sublime from her. 

It is impossible not to feel that the “baptized imagination” of 1837 
and the “Power” of 1804" are different in kind as are Nature’s “hum- 
blest monitors” of 1837 and the “collateral” powers which had dwelt in 
Nature in 1804. If we search for the source of the “baptized imagination” 
we find it not in Wordsworth’s early feeling of the “majestic sway we 
have, As natural beings in the strength of nature”’;* it comes rather from 
the later humbling recognition of a gap between man and God that can 
be bridged only by man’s imaginative faith, assisted, or baptized, by 
grace. It was the recognition of this ontological difference and of the 
power of grace to surmount it that made Wordsworth’s later religion a 
“religion of gratitude’””’ rather than what it had been before, a religion 
of joy. By 1833, grace had become so much a part of Wordsworth’s 
thinking that he found its manifestations not only in the ‘“‘monumental 
grace Of faith’’* but also in the “humblest springs” of pleasure.'”® 

In Wordsworth’s final conception of grace as we find it expressed in this 
last period of his poetic production there seems to be no conflict between 
the workings of grace and the freedom of man’s will. While resignation is 
a gift of grace in the face of such an irremediable fact as death,’ the 
“healing might Of virtuous action’ is the surest weapon against man’s 
weakness. With trust in effort abandoned, man can subdue passion by 
grace alone.' 

Usually what Wordsworth stresses is the harmony of purpose of both 
grace and man’s will that is brought about by faith and love. Probably 
the best expression of that view occurs in the poem “Written after the 
Death of Charles Lamb”: 


121 “The Cuckoo at Laverna,” 49-65. 12 Tbid., 69-70. 1% Ibid., 71-73. 

14 The moon is a monitor in the poem ‘‘To the Moon,” 13-14; so too is nature monitorial 
in “Soft as a Cloud,” 21. 1% Prelude, v1, 527 (1805-06). 

128 Thid., m1, 193-194 (1805-06). 

127 “Theologians may puzzle their heads about dogma as they will, the religion of grati- 
tude cannot mislead us.” To Sir George Beaumont, May 28, 1825. Quoted by Edith Batho 
in The Later Wordsworth (Cambridge, 1933), 285. 

138 “The Russian Fugitive,” 171-172. 129 “The Cuckoo Clock,” 35. 

180 “By a blest Husband guided,” 21-22. 131 “The world forsaken,” 3-4. 

183 Tbid., 11-12. 
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... ye were taught 
That the remembrance of foregone distress, 
And the worse fear of future ill . . . 

. .. may be both alike 
Disarmed of power to unsettle present good 
So prized, and things inward and outward held 
In such an even balance, that the heart 
Acknowledges God’s grace, his mercy feels, 
And in its depth of gratitude is still. 


One of the “Evening Voluntaries” expresses the same view of the inter- 
action of human effort and grace. The main emphasis of the poem is laid 
on the calm that succeeds the moral effort to find that “‘in His will is our 
peace”’: 


Whate’er the path these mortal feet may trace, 
Breathe through my soul the blessing of thy grace, 
Glad, through a perfect love, a faith sincere 
Drawn from the wisdom that begins with fear.™ 


While in the “Lines Inscribed in a Copy of His Poems for Queen 
Victoria” Wordsworth seems to insist on the primacy of man’s moral 
effort,* a poem published in 1842 gives what may fairly be called his 
final view. Grace is given to all, both to those who ask and those who do 
not, to the deserving as well as to the undeserving: 


O bounty without measure! while the grace 

Of Heaven doth in such wise, from humblest springs, 
Pour pleasure forth, and solaces that trace 

A mazy course along familiar things, 

Well may our hearts have faith that blessings come 

. .. both for souls who God’s forbearance try, 

And those that seek his help, and for his mercy sigh.’ 


This reconciliation of the antinomies of grace and free will by granting 
the claims of both, yet yielding priority to neither, yields evidence of the 
persistence of that strongest element of Wordsworth’s thought, its mat- 
ter-of-factness. By virtue of it Wordsworth held firmly to what was given 
him in experience: a sense of moral responsibility, and, at the same time, 
a profoundly humbling sense of man’s weakness.'*” 

It is interesting to compare the last few lines of The Prelude with the 


183 “Written after the Death of Charles Lamb,” 111-120. 

14 “On a High Part of the Coast of Cumberland,” 21-24. 

1% “T ines inscribed in a Copy of His poems,” 5-8. 

13% “The Cuckoo Clock,” 39-44 

187 See also Ecclesiastical Sonnets, 1, 19, 13-14; “The Labourer’s Noon-day Hymn.” 
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“Prelude” to the 1842 volume of poems to see what “humble-minded ex- 
perience” had done to change Wordsworth’s conception of the function 
of the poet. Ia The Prelude Wordsworth had foreseen how he and Cole- 
ridge, ‘‘Prophets of Nature,” were to redeem men by showing them how 
the mind of man may become 


A thousand times more beautiful than the earth 

On which he dwells, above this Frame of things. . . 
In beauty exalted, as it is itself 

Of substance and of fabric more divine.™* 


The “Prelude” of 1842 sets a humbler, and probably more human, task. 
The years between, while they had not disturbed Wordsworth’s faith 
that man possesses a “particle divine,” had revealed the “stony” in 
man’s heart that only grace can remove: 


Go forth upon a mission best fulfilled 

When and wherever, in this changeful world, 
Power hath been given to please for higher ends 
Than pleasure only; gladdening to prepare 

For wholesome sadness, troubling to refine, 
Calming to raise; and, by a sapient Art 
Diffused through all the mysteries of our Being, 
Softening the toils and pains that have not ceased 
To cast their shadows on our mother Earth 
Since the primeval doom. Such is the grace 
Which, though unsued for, fails not to descend 
With heavenly inspiration; such the aim 

That Reason dictates.™* 


Divested of its emotional content, the meaning that grace had acquired 
for Wordsworth by 1845 can be said to fit the primary theological mean- 
ing of the word, “the unmerited Divine love which stoops to pardon and 
bless the guilty.” The final congruence with orthodoxy had not been 
an easy achievement for Wordsworth. It represents above all the unceas- 
ing laboring of his mind to fit the complete data of experience into an intel- 
ligible whole. It had involved the rejection of the doctrine of immanence, 
and the gradual, even painful progression through Stoicism to a religion 
which granted peace as it called for unceasing moral effort. Dogma 
Wordsworth had avoided, entangling himself in its meshes for only a 
short time in The Excursion. He had kept clear of the extremes of a 
relentless logic by keeping himself firmly grounded on what he knew 
experientially. 


18 Prelude, x11, 447-452 (1805-06). 189 “Prelude,” 20-32. 
“0 Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion & Ethics—article on “Grace.” 
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In summary we can say that through this disentanglement of one cen- 
tral strand of Wordsworth’s thought from the closely woven fabric of 
the whole two periods in Wordsworth’s life have received additional light. 
The White Doe of Rylstone, which by some critics has been considered a 
continuation of stoical thought™ has been shown as a definite repudiation 
of the principles underlying the “Ode to Duty.” By far the most impor- 
tant result of the investigation, however, has been to show clearly and 
unmistakably the existence of two discrete ontological concepts in the 
most important period of the poet’s poetic productivity. That for Words- 
worth himself they were fundamentally opposed may be seen in the faint 
expressions of doubt that occasionally appeared when the concept of 
immanence pushed claims that the concept of transcendence would not 
allow. There is no doubt as to which is the constant in Wordsworth’s 
thought; a belief in a transcendent God was implicit in the poems writ- 
ten before 1797, as it was explicit in the poems written after 1807. It is 
impossible to escape the conclusion that Wordsworth’s naturalism is a 
deviation from his fundamental beliefs rather than their most genuine 
expression. 

ELIZABETH GEEN 

Mills College 


M41 See Newton P. Stallknecht “Wordsworth’s ‘Ode to Duty’ and the ‘Schéne Seele,’” 
PMLA, wm (1937), 230-237. 
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XXXIX 
WHO WAS MORGAN ODOHERTY? 


ORGAN ODOHERTY, the mythical Irishman who contributed to 

Blackwood’s Magazine in its salad days, is usually—and correctly 
—acknowledged to have been the creation of Captain Thomas Hamilton.’ 
Yet he is almost always identified with Dr. William Maginn, the sprightly 
contributor from Cork who reprinted several Blackwood Odoherty arti- 
cles as his own and later used the pseudonym in articles for Fraser’s 
Magazine. Maginn has, accordingly, been praised and damned for many 
an article in which he had no part. The letters which he wrote to William 
Blackwood? prove that he was only one of many who contributed 
Odoherty-signed articles. And although as years passed he wrote a 
larger and larger share of them, he never completely preempted the 
pseudonym. 

The person most responsible for identifying Maginn and Odoherty is 
Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, who in 1855 edited the Odoherty Papers as the 
first two of the six volumes of the Miscellaneous Writings of the Late Dr. 
Maginn. Mackenzie ignored the claim of D. M. Moir, who furnished 
much of the information for Edward V. H. Kenealy’s “Memoir of Ma- 
ginn,’”* that Maginn’s first contribution to Blackwood appeared in the 
issue for November, 1819. According to Mackenzie even the earliest of 
the Odoherty articles, “Some Account of the Life and Writings of 
Odoherty,” which appeared in four instalments between February and 
December, 1818, were Maginn’s. “Hamilton could not,” he insisted, 
“have written the earlier portions of Odoherty’s life in which there are 
so many allusions to Irish people. I believe that Maginn actually did 
write the greater part of Chapters m1 and tv, and that the local hits 
were introduced by Hamilton and others. . .. Chapter 1v was unques- 


1 Hamilton (1789-1842) was a native of Glasgow whose literary reputation was based 
on his novel Cyril Thornton and his recollections of military life, Annals of the Peninsular 
Campaign from 1808 to 1814. When he died Lockhart referred to him as “the original 
O’Doherty, which Maginn took up.” See Andrew Lang, Life and Letters of John Gibson 
Lockhart (London and New York, 1897), 1, 290. And on May 20, 1818, Mrs. John Wilson 
wrote to “her sister in England”: “You asked if Ensign O’Doherty was a fictitious charac- 
ter; he is, and was created by a Mr. Hamilton, . . . a brother of Sir William Hamilton.” 
See Mrs. [Mary Wilson] Gordon, “Christopher North,” a Memoir of John Wilson (New 
York, 1863), p. 188. 

2 These letters are quoted by permission of the owners, Messrs. William Blackwood and 
Sons, Ltd., of Edinburgh. 

3 Dublin University Magazine, xxii (1844), 80. Kenealy quotes a letter from Moir, who, 
as a contemporary contributor to Blackwood, deserves confidence. The date he offers is 
partially substantiated by the statement of John Neal, an American contributor to the 
magazine. See Atlantic Monthly, xv1 (1865), 670. 
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tionably written by Maginn!’* Yet elsewhere, before and after editing 
the Odoherty Papers, Mackenzie explicitly gave November, 1819, as the 
date of Maginn’s first contribution.’ And in the Memoir of Maginn pref- 
acing his Fraserian Papers he contradicted his statement that Hamil- 
ton “could not have written the earlier portions of Odoherty’s life.’’* 
Obviously he was in a muddle. In his defense one must say that he under- 
took his edition of Maginn under considerable disadvantages: Maginn 
had been dead thirteen years and had left practically no traces of his 
work for the periodicals. The editor had as guides only the few articles 
that Maginn had claimed,’ the list given in Kenealy’s Memoir, and his 
own editorial intuition,—on which he often depended entirely. 

Mackenzie was dead wrong when he claimed that Maginn wrote for 
Blackwood before November, 1819. The earliest surviving letter of Ma- 
ginn’s correspondence with the publisher, a letter from Blackwood dated 
February 1, 1820, is obviously one of the very first to pass between them.*® 
And an item in “To Contributors,” prefacing the November, 1819, issue 
of Blackwood, welcomes “Our Cork correspondent” and solicits further 
contributions from him.°® 

Who then did write “Some Account’? Although evidence points to- 
ward Hamilton, it does not exclude the possibility of collaboration. At 
least we know that other members of the staff contributed to the three 
other Odoherty articles which originally appeared before November, 
1819, and which Mackenzie reprinted as Maginn’s: “Note from Mr. 
Odoherty” (February, 1819), “John Gilpin and Mazeppa”’ (July, 1819), 
and the section of ‘’The Tent” (September, 1819) in which Odoherty ap- 


pears. 
The “Note from Mr. Odoherty” included three poems: “‘Odoherty’s 


‘ Odoherty Papers, ed. R. S. Mackenzie (New York, 1855), 1, 28n. 

5 See Noctes Ambrosianae, ed. R. S. Mackenzie (New York, 1854), v, iv, and Fraserian 
Papers, ed. R. S. Mackenzie (New York, 1857), p. xxi. 

® See Fraserian Papers, p. xxxi: “A portion of [‘Some Account’] certainly was not by 
Maginn, though he as certainly wrote the concluding chapters, and from that time, figured 
largely in Blackwood under the soubriquet of MORGAN ODOHERTY. It was the late 
Major Hamilton . .. who commenced the Memoirs of Odoherty.” Mackenzie reprinted 
“Some Account” as “Memoir of Morgan Odoherty,” presenting the four instalments as 
“Chapters”; hence the confusing references. 

™The only Blackwood articles acknowledged by Maginn were those included in his 
Magazine Miscellanies (1841), a periodical reprint of papers from other magazines. It is 
significant that the Miscellanies contained no Blackwood articles originally published before 
November, 1819. 

® The letter is reprinted in Mrs. [Margaret] Oliphant’s Annals of a Publishing House: 
William Blackwood and His Sons (Edinburgh and London, 1897), 1, 365. 

® Blackwood’s Magazine, v1 (1819-20), reverse side of page containing Table of Contents 
for November. 
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Garland,” “The Eve of St. Jerry,” and “The Rime of the Auncient Wag- 
gonere.” The prefatory letter and the first poem may well have been 
Hamilton’s, for they echo “Some Account’; but the last two poems 
(parodies of Scott’s “Eve of St John” and Coleridge’s ‘Ancient Mar- 
iner’”’), which were in a new vein for Odoherty, were written by D. M. 
Moir.'° 

“John Gilpin and Mazeppa” appeared with two other pieces not re- 
printed by Mackenzie, in a “Letter from Odoherty” dated from “‘Sauchie- 
haugh-road” (Glasgow). Although the mock-serious comparison of 
Cowper’s and Byron’s poems sounds like Hamilton’s work, I can find 
no specific evidence to prove that it was his. The two pieces which ac- 
company it in the original “Letter” are “Billy Routing,” a travesty of 
Wordsworth, and “‘Boxiana, No. 1,” the first of a series of articles pro- 
voked by Pierce Egan’s recently published history of pugilism. Of these 
the first is attributed by Aird to Moir," and the second was probably by 
John Wilson.” 

The sections of “The Tent” (September, 1819) in which Odoherty 
appears is reprinted by Mackenzie as “Chapter v” of the “Memoir of 
Odoherty” and pronounced to be “‘no doubt by Odoherty’s own pen.” 
Because he has attributed earlier Odoherty articles to Maginn and be- 
cause he generally uses the two names synonymously, he seems here to 
be assigning the “‘Tent” selection to Maginn. Elsewhere, however, he 


says: “I believe that the late Major Hamilton . . . wrote up the charac- 
teristic sayings and doings of O’Doherty for ‘The Tent,’ but that the 
Chant—‘The Powldoodies of Burran’—was written by Maginn him- 
self.””"* The second statement is probably nearer to the truth, for Lock- 
hart wrote to Blackwood shortly before the appearance of ‘“The Tent’’: 


10 Miss Miriam M. H. Thrall, in Rebellious Fraser's (New York, 1934), pp. 305-306, 
has already pointed out that Thomas Aird, Moir’s biographer, attributes “The Auncient 
Waggonere” to Moir. See Poetical Works of David Macbeth Moir (Edinburgh and London, 
1852), 1, xxviii-xxix. In the same passage he lists ‘“The Eve of St. Jerry” as Moir’s. Since 
he was a personal friend to his subject and a fellow-contributor to Blackwood, his testimony 
is probably reliable. Moreover, Moir himself undoubtedly intended to claim ‘The Auncient 
Waggonere”’ in his footnote to The Modern Pythagorean cited below, note 15. 

11 See the passage from The Poetical Works of Moir cited above, note 10. 

12 The entire ““Boxiana”’ series has usually been attributed to Wilson, who wrote most of 
the Blackwood sporting articles. Maginn himself credits Wilson with the series in his 
write-up accompanying Maclise’s portrait of Wilson in the ‘‘Gallery of Illustrious Literary 
Characters” (Fraser’s Magazine, ut [1831], 364). The Blackwood correspondence offers no 
hint of who wrote the earliest “Boxiana” papers, but references in the letters of both Wilson 
and Maginn prove that Wilson wrote the final instalments of the series. He may have been 
aided by other members of the staff, but he was probably always, as the consistence of 
se 

18 Fraserian Papers, p. liii. 
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“Mr. H. comes to Carnbrae [Tuesday next] & brings w. him some 
Odohorteana [sic] which I shall have sent immed’.”’ Yet, despite Mac- 
kenzie’s insistence that “The Powldoodies of Burran”’ “‘is Irish all over 
and has the Doctor’s [i.e., Maginn’s] mark upon it,” Hamilton may well 
have written it as well as the rest of the passage. Maginn himself had a 
high opinion of Hamilton’s ability to write Irish songs, and when he 
undertook a series of “Irish Melodies,” urged that the Captain con- 
tribute to it.” 

So much for the Odoherty articles before November, 1819, which Mac- 
kenzie reprinted. Two other articles of this period, neither of which ap- 
pears in Odoherty Papers, remain to be considered. The first, “Christabel, 
Part Third,” a “continuation” of Coleridge’s poem, appeared in Black- 
wood for June, 1819. Although Moir himself claimed authorship of the 
poem,” and Mackenzie acknowledged his claim to it,’ it has been fre- 
quently accepted as Maginn’s and is reprinted in R. W. Montagu’s 
Miscellanies: Prose and Verse, by William Maginn.™ 

The second Odoherty article of this period omitted by Mackenzie, 
“Mr. Odoherty’s Opinion” (August, 1819), is a review of Letters from 
Portugal, Spain, and France, during the Memorable Campaigns of 1811, 
1812, and 1813; and from Belgium and France in the Year 1815; by a 
British Officer. Since Hamilton was a veteran of the Peninsular Wars and 
later wrote his own account of them, he undoubtedly wrote this review. 
“Mr. Tickler’s Opinion,”’ a companion review of the same book, points 
out significantly that Odoherty has served in the campaigns under dis- 
cussion. 

The first Odoherty article to appear after Maginn’s entrée into Black- 
wood was “Military Errors of the Duke of Wellington” (December, 
1819). The subject matter—an old trooper’s advice to a recruit—sug- 
gests Hamilton’s authorship, and Mackenzie wisely omits it from his 
Odoherty Papers. Certainly it was not Maginn’s, for the very page which 
welcomed “Our Cork correspondent” as an unknown newcomer an- 
nounced the “Military Errors” as one of the features of the next issue. 

4 See discussion below, pp. 723. 

13 See Robert Macnish’s The Modern Pythagorean, ed. D. M. Moir (Edinburgh and 
London, 1838), 1, 392n. Moir actually claims to have written “‘some imitations” which 
Coleridge “imputes . . . to Dr. Maginn,” and he probably intended to acknowledge both 
“Christabel, Part Third” and “The Auncient Wagygonere.” But Coleridge, in the passage 
of his “conversations” referred to, mentions only the continuation of “Christabel.”’ See 
The Table Talk and Omniana, ed. T. Ashe (London, 1923), p. 314. 

6 Fraserian Papers, p. xxxi. 

17 Montagu’s edition, published in two volumes by Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and 
Rivington of London in 1885, is composed largely of articles selected from Mackenzie’s 
earlier edition of Maginn. I shall, therefore, discuss its inaccuracies only when they vary 
from Mackenzie’s. 
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The issue of Blackwood for May, 1820, contained the ‘“‘Luctus’ on the 
Death of Sir Daniel Donnelly, Late Champion of Ireland,” a collection of 
tributes to the dead prize-fighter, allegedly written by Byron, Dr. Scott, 
“Mr. W. W.,” Odoherty, William Seward, Rev. John Barrett, Thomas 
Jennings, and Richard Dowden.'* Mackenzie reprints as Maginn’s the 
entire “Luctus,” including the appended “Speech Delivered at the Cork 
Institution,’”* and Moir, in the Kenealy Memoir, attributes to him the 
last five letters and the speech.* But both were at least partially wrong; 
for Maginn certainly did not write Dowden’s speech,” and he probably 
was responsible for only those letters (Barrett’s, Jennings’s, and Dowd- 
en’s) whose authors he introduced in his letter of June 20.” For present 
considerations, however, the letter from Odoherty is the only important 
one of the group. Internal evidence suggests a non-Irish author, at least 
not a native of Cork, for the use of the word potyeen (little pot) conflicts 
with the statement in “The Maxims of ODoherty” that the true Irish 
spelling of the word is potheen.* And the reference to filling “the punch 
bowl” sounds another false note, for Maginn once wrote to Blackwood 
concerning a recent article, “Rhapsodies over a Punch-Bowl,”’ by “Paddy 
from Cork’: “By the by, Paddy from Cork is a clever fellow—but not 
a Cork man—else he would never have headed his article ‘Rhapsodies 
over a punch-bow/l’ there not being one in this good city. Remedy it in 


18 Byron, “Mr. W. W.,” and Odoherty need no introduction. Dr. Scott was a Glasgow 
dentist whom Lockhart often used as the butt of his jests, and Seward was a classical 
scholar at Christ Church, Oxford. Maginn thus describes the three remaining “‘contrib- 
utors” in a letter to Blackwood dated June 20, 1820: ““Dr. Barrett [Vice Provost and Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at ‘Trinity College, Dublin] is not angry. His books are the strangest things 
in the literary world. He has written on the Signs of the Zodiac—a life of Swift, a most 
amazing one—and a treatise on the Codex Montfortiensis. . . . Jennings is a soda water 
man—a very fair butt—Dowden is librarian at the Cork Institution. He is the very prince 
of butts.” 

19 Mackenzie does, however, remark that the letter from Dr. Scott may have been 
Lockhart’s work. (Odoherty Papers, 1, 53n.) 

°° Dublin University Magazine, xxi, 80. Moir’s exact words are: “ ...I have always 
believed to be all written by [Maginn].” 

1 Maginn disclaims authorship of the speech in his letter of June 20: ““You know I am 
not accountable for the speech but I can inform you that Mr. Thomas Holt is a writing 
master who dabbles a little in what by the courtesy of the country is called philosophy.” 

%2 See above, note 18. The letters of Byron, Dr. Scott, and Mr. W. W., which Moir with- 
holds from Maginn, are virtually accepted as Lockhart’s by Andrew Lang (Life and Letters 
of John Gibson Lockhart, 1, 256). The Seward letter is more of a problem; the Greek and 
Latin poems in it are the sort of thing that Maginn enjoyed writing, but Seward had been 
the butt of Blackwood jests before Maginn began contributing to the magazine. There may 
be some significance in the fact that, while the first five letters follow no set form, the last 
three, which are almost certainly Maginn’s, are structurally identical: each begins with a 
terse address to Christopher North and concludes with the full date and the sender’s 
address. % Blackwood, xvi (1824), 346. 
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the next ‘over a tumbler of punch’ or ‘the tenth tumbler of punch’ that 
being from time immemorial our average number—sometimes it true 
[sic] exceeded but seldom not reached.”™ Much more convincing, how- 
ever, is the documentary evidence against Maginn’s authorship of the 
“Luctus” contribution which is implicit in Odoherty’s next two letters 
to the magazine. 

The first of these, which appeared in Blackwood for November, 1820, 
was a sequel to Christopher North’s “‘Hour’s Tete-a-Tete with the Pub- 
lic” (October, 1820), a discussion of the sale of the magazine at home and 
abroad.* Mackenzie omitted it from his edition—perhaps because it 
was not of sufficient general interest—but Moir attributed it to Maginn.* 
And Maginn’s it undoubtedly was, for it was dated from the Minerva 
Rooms at Cork—where he regularly received his early letters from 
Blackwood—on October 26, the very day on which he wrote in a post- 
script to the publisher: “I shall try to do the Irish article for you.” The 
letter concerning Blackwood’s sale in Ireland marked, I am convinced, 
Maginn’s first use of Odoherty’s name, adopted probably because North 
had left him an opening in the “Hour’s Tete-a-Tete.” 

But the “Epistle from Odoherty” (February, 1821) was certainly not 
Maginn’s, although Mackenzie reprints it as his and Kenealy attributes 
it to him with reservations.”” Its author distinctly repudiates the No- 
vember “Letter” and refers to Odoherty’s “‘Luctus”’ note as his last con- 
tribution.** Although I can offer no definite evidence to prove that 


™ The letter clearly proves that Maginn did not write the “Rhapsodies over a Punch- 
Bowl,” which Montagu reprints as his in Miscellanies: Prose and Verse. 

% Odoherty’s article supplied a report of the sale of Blackwood in Ireland, missing in 
North’s earlier article. North explained the omission thus: “As bad luck would have it, 
Mr. Blackwood has mislaid the book in which he keeps the Irish department of our sale. 
In a note we have this moment received from him, he tells us, that he had fondly hoped 
that it had been left at Ambrose’s, last great Quarterly dinner, but that mine host could 
not find it among his ledgers, and hes an indistinct recollection of O’Doherty carrying it 
away beneath his arm at day-break. If so, we request the Adjutant, wherever this meets 
his eye, to return our Irish ledger immediately.” (Blackwood, vim [1820-21], 88.) “Odo- 
herty” took the hint and wrote in his sequel: “It is a fact, indeed, that I took a handful 
of dirty papers off Ambrose’s table, for purposes not worth mentioning, but I did not think 
them of any use; and it is lucky for you, that I have not worn the same breeches ever since, 
as they remained safe and forgotten in the bottom of one of the pockets, until your im- 
pertinent remark recalled them to my memory. Here then are your accounts for you. . . .” 
(Blackwood, v1, 190.) % Dublin University Magazine, xxi, 80. 

37 Loc. cit. Here and elsewhere Kenealy supplements Moir’s list with a few articles which 
he assumes that Moir overlooked. 

% Odoherty thus apologizes for his failure to send more contributions: “I have been 
spending the last half-dozen months in such a round of dissipation and idleness, that, the 
devil take me if I could command my intellects . . . for half an hour together. I have been 
literally, since the fragment of a letter I wrote you from Killarney [i.e., the “Luctus” 
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Hamilton wrote the “Epistle” and the “Luctus” letter, I believe that the 
tone and content of both suggest that he had a main share in them. At all 
events neither article was by Maginn; his one contribution to Odoherte- 
ana thus far, the November “Letter,” was merely an encroachment on 
another Blackwoodian’s preserve. 

The next Odoherty article, “Extracts from a Lost (& Found) Memo- 
randum Book” (March, 1821) was another mélange, containing among 
other things a “Love Song by a Junior Member of the Cockney School”’ 
and “The Somnambulatory Butcher,” a parody of Crabbe. The whole 
article is reprinted in Mackenzie’s Odoherty Papers and is attributed to 
Maginn by Kenealy with reservations.*® But Moir omitted it from his 
list of Maginn’s contributions, and he probably had good reason for so 
doing. For although the prose and some of the verse sound like Hamil- 
ton’s work, “The Somnambulatory Butcher” closely resembles Moir’s 
earlier parodies, and Aird suggests that he may have written the “Love 
Song by a Junior Member of the Cockney School.’”*° Certainly Maginn 
could hardly have contributed to the “Extracts,’’ for it abounds in refer- 
ences to Edinburgh landmarks and legend which he would scarcely have 
been familiar with at this time, which was some three months before his 
first visit to Scotland. 

Odoherty’s “Familiar Letter from the Adjutant’ (May, 1821) is as- 
cribed by Kenealy to Maginn* and reprinted in Odoherty Papers; but 
again Moir fails to mention it. Indeed he or Hamilton—or perhaps both 
—might well have written it. The author, when he refers to “Christabel, 
Part Third” and “The Auncient Waggonere”’ as his work, suggests that 
Moir may have had a share in this article; so too does Aird when he 
mentions “familiar letters . . . from O’Doherty.”® 

In August, 1821, George IV’s recent visit to Ireland was celebrated by 
four poems in Blackwood: “Ode on the King’s Landing,” ““A Welcome to 
His Majesty,” “Excellent New Song” by Dr. Scott, and “Extempore 





contribution], hurried about from one quarter of the Emerald Isle to the other.” Then 
presently : “By the by I was horribly angry, at first sight, with observing, in that exquisite 
morceau of thirty pages, ‘The Tete-a-Tete,’ what you have said with regard to my ab- 
stracting the memorandum book of your Irish sale, and the sarcasm on my pantaloons; but 
my features gradually relaxed to a smile, and . . . I could not help bursting into ‘a loud 
guffaw’ at the joke, for you certainly intended it for such.” (Blackwood, vim, 536.) Notice 
that “the sarcasm on my pantaloons” was printed as Odoherty’s own in the earlier “Let- 
ter.” (See quotation above, note 25.) 29 Dublin University Magazine, xxi, 80. 

% See Poetical Works of D. M. Moir, 1, xxxiii: “Besides his regular contributions of grave 
poetry to Blackwood .. . he was now pouring forth . . . all manner of jocularities in prose 
and verse—familiar letters and rhyming epistles from O’Doherty; mock-heroic specimens 
of translations from Horace; Christmas carols by the fancy contributors, Mullion and the 
rest; ironical imitations of living poets; Cockney love-songs; puns and parodies.” 

" Dublin University Magasine, xx, 82. 3 See the quotation above, note 30. 
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Effusion” by Odoherty. Kenealy attributes the “Ode” and “Welcome” 
to Maginn,*® but Mackenzie reprints, in addition to these, the ‘““Extem- 
pore Effusion.” Kenealy was right, for Maginn wrote to William Black- 
wood on September 9: ““My Ode is rather liked, but my song is looked 
on as rather ill timed, and affronting to the King.—Tant pis—In England 
I suppose the contrary.” And Mackenzie was wrong in adding the “‘Ex- 
tempore Effusion.” Although it alluded to Dowden and Jennings, 
Maginn’s old “Luctus” butts, it was not his. On September 2 he wrote 
to Blackwood: “Apropos did Morgan O’D.’s try come from Cork? I 
imagine it did by the verse about my fellow citizens.’’ Evidently someone 
else—perhaps “the original Odoherty” again—was using the Corkagians 
to make his “Effusion” more convincingly Irish. 

The “Song by Morgan Odoherty on Being Asked Who Wrote ‘The 
Groves of Blarney’ ” (November, 1821), which Mackenzie reprints as 
Maginn’s, is the first of several short poems which must remain unas- 
cribed. Either Maginn or Hamilton might have written it. The same is 
true of “Specimens of a Free and Easy Translation” (December, 1821), a 
group of three epistles printed in columns parallel to the texts of Horace 
from which they are adapted. Kenealy attributes the article to Maginn,™ 
and Mackenzie reprints it as his. And he might well have written it, for 
he was fond of adapting the classics to his own purposes and had earlier 
sent Blackwood “Horace B. I, Od. xxxiv, Imitated by Professor Stew- 
art.”” Yet Moir too, as Aird writes, contributed “mock-heroic specimens 
of translations from Horace.” 

Maginn’s letters at this time prove that he had not yet begun to asso- 
ciate himself with Odoherty,—that, indeed, he regarded him as Hamil- 
ton’s property. In October, 1821, when he was preparing his “Irish Melo- 
dies” for Blackwood, he wrote to the publisher: ‘Here is the first of a 
series of Melodies divine. ...I wish Hamilton w* help you to one or 
two....’ And on November 8: “I really wish you could coax an up- 
roarious drinking song out of O’Dogherty—for he is first rate in that de- 
partment.” Certainly Maginn’s “Hamilton” in the October letter and 
“O’Dogherty” in the November 8 letter are used synonymously and 
imply that he regarded the two as identical. 

The next “Letter from Odoherty” (April, 1822) was another adapta- 
tion of Horace, addressed to Francis Jeffrey, editor of the Edinburgh Re- 
view. Mackenzie omits it from Odoherty Papers, and neither Moir nor 
Kenealy, who recorded only a few of Maginn’s later contributions, men- 

* Dublin University Magazine, xan, 83. * Ibid. 

% See the quotation above, note 30. 

%* Blackwood’s reply, in which he quotes Hamilton as saying, “Any one but yourself 
.+. would mar the melodies,” appears in Kenealy’s ‘Memoir of Maginn” (Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine, xxi, 83). 
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tions it. It was probably written by the unidentified author of the similar 
“Free and Easy Translation.” 

The “Noctes Ambrosianae,” which first appeared in the issue of Black- 
wood for March, 1822, was, despite Mackenzie’s insistence to the con- 
trary, originated by Lockhart.*’ But the fourth paper of the series, 
“Odoherty at Pisa’ (July, 1822), was Maginn’s; Mr. Alan Lang Strout 
has proved it from evidence in one of Maginn’s letters to Blackwood.* 
This letter deserves special attention here because it shows again that 
Maginn had thus far had little share in Odoherteana. In telling of a visit 
to Colburn, the London publisher, who accused him of writing “Odo- 
herty at Pisa,’’ Maginn expresses unfeigned surprise that he should be 
associated with Odoherty. “By Jupiter! this is odd,” he writes, “for it 
was I who wrote the article.” And in a later letter he again expresses his 
astonishment: “Colburn . . . actually mentioned an article reflecting on 
his own personal conduct which was in fact written by me! I own it 
amazed me a little.” 

i Except for his regular appearances in the “‘Noctes’’** Odoherty made 

: no contribution to Blackwood until December, 1822, when “Odoherty on 
fe ti Werner” appeared.** Mackenzie omits it from Odoherty Papers, but it is 
a reprinted in Montagu’s Miscellanies: Prose and Verse. The article, which 
is made up merely of passages from Byron’s “Werner” alongside the 
selections of Harriet Lee’s “Kruitzner” from which they are taken, con- 
tains no evidence to indicate who wrote it, and it is never mentioned in 
the letters of the Blackwoodians. Odoherty’s “Ode on May Morning, 
M.DCCC.XXIII” (June, 1823), which seems never to have been as- 
cribed to Maginn, is equally devoid of clues. The two articles must, there- 
fore, remain unassigned. 

But “An Idyl on the Battle” (July, 1823) and “The Pewter Quart” 
with the appended “Dissertation on the Leather Bottle and the Black 
Jack” (November, 1823), both of which appear in Mackenzie’s Odoherty 
es i Papers, are certainly Maginn’s work, for he later reprinted them in his 
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Magazine Miscellanies. And “ODoherty on Don Juan” (September, 
1823), which is omitted from Mackenzie’s volumes, is as certainly not 
res Maginn’s. It was, in fact, as Miss Hildyard has proved,“ by a new con- 
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pet 
ae # See my note in LTLS for October 9, 1937. 
; 8 “Concerning the Noctes Ambrosianae,”” MLN, ut (1936), 495n. 

* The problems of Maginn’s authorship of “Noctes” papers and his identification with 

Odoherty are, for the most part, separate, and could not well be treated in a single paper. 
4 Note that during the year 1822 and the first half of 1823 there were few Odoherty con- 

tributions in Blackwood. Was this because Hamilton had abandoned the pseudonym and 

= Maginn not yet adopted it? 

“ M. Clive Hildyard, Lockhart’s Literary Criticism (Oxford, 1931), p. 158. Additional 

evidence of Lockhart’s authorship appears in Mrs. Gordon’s Christopher North, p. 265. 
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tributor to Odoherteana, John Gibson Lockhart, who wished to take 
issue with the scathing criticism of Cantos VI, VII, and VIII of Don 
Juan which had appeared in a letter from Timothy Tickler printed in the 
July issue of Blackwood. 

Thanks to Maginn’s record of his 1824 contributions, set down in a 
letter to Blackwood dated April 25, 1825, the authorship of the Odoherty 
articles for that year can be rather fully determined.“ Of two articles 
reprinted by Mackenzie, Maginn acknowledged one, ‘Modern English 
Ballads” (January),“ and failed to mention the second, ““Remarks on 
Henderson the Historian” (July). He did, however, list one article not 
reprinted by Mackenzie: “Remarks on Mr. Sulivan’s Poems” (June). 

But by far the most important information revealed by the letter of 
April 25, 1825, is that Maginn wrote only part of each of the three instal- 
ments of the “Maxims of Mr. ODoherty,” which is reprinted entire by 
Mackenzie and which has been universally accepted as Maginn’s. Since 
the series appears, with seven of the Maxims inexplicably omitted, in 
Maginn’s own Magazine Miscellanies,““ one might assume that Maginn 


« The same issue contained the first of four brief notes from Odoherty which were ap- 
pended to longer articles as a means of expanding or approving their ideas. Since three of 
these articles—“Letters of Timothy Tickler, No. rx’? (September, 1823), “Letters of 
Timothy Tickler, No. xm” (December, 1823), and a review of Theodore Hook’s latest issue 
of Sayings and Doings (March, 1824)—can be proved to be Maginn’s work, and since he 
does not mention the postscripts in his correspondence about the articles, it is reasonable 
to suppose that they were added by an editor shortly before publication. With the fourth 
of these notes, which accompanies “The Last Words of Charles Edwards, Esq.” (October, 
1823), a short story signed “Titus,” we are on surer ground, for Blackwood wrote to John 
Wilson on September 20: “I had also made up a very singular story of a suicide, which I 
received from London, from a person who merely signs himself ‘Titus.’ O’Doherty’s note 
is by Mr. Lfockhart].” (Mrs. Gordon, Christopher North, p. 266.)—Note, incidentally, that 
Mackenzie reprints ‘The Last Words of Charles Edwards, Esq.” as Maginn’s in Odoherty 
Papers. It was probably by the “Mr. Thomson” who wrote the “Twenty-one Maxims to 
Marry By,” also signed “Titus.” See discussion below, note 49. 

* The letter, written to remind Blackwood of the amount he owed the writer, contains 
a list of the page numbers of all Maginn’s contributions for the year 1824; all articles which 
were “more or less interpolated” are marked with an asterisk. 

“ The signature of the “Ballads” —“Morgan ODoherty, LL.D.” —suggests that Maginn 
was rapidly appropriating to himself the name and character of Odoherty. For although 
Odoherty had hitherto been known only as a military man, Maginn had been a Doctor of 
Laws since 1819. Yet Maginn seems not to have been consulted about the new title, for on 
February 9 he wrote to Blackwood: “Apropos—let Mr. O’Doherty drop the degree of 
LL.D. henceforth. I cannot afford it as things go.” 

46 Maginn could hardly have overlooked this article, as it occupies the first 16 pages of 
Volume xvi of the magazine. 

Maxims 5, 6, 7, 11, 12, 27, and 107 are omitted. Although these may have been ex- 
cluded because they were written by another contributor, Maginn’s letter of October 18 
(quoted below, p. 726) proves that Lockhart wrote at least three of the Maxims reprinted 
in the Miscellanies. 
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wrote the remaining 135 Maxims, if it were not for evidence to the con- 
trary in Lockhart’s and his letters to the publisher. These letters contain 
no clue to the authorship of the first (May) instalment, but Maginn’s 
letter of June 7 offers important information about the second (June) 
paper of the series. “I send you L[ockhart].’s maxims,” he wrote, “which 
I think need no pruning. Let him add mine.” 

The third (September) instalment*’ was the subject of many references 
in the Blackwoodians’ letters. Maginn, who was “at work with Maxims” 
early in August, later wrote: “Inclosed you have a continuation of 
Maxims written by Forbes with a preface by me.” Then Lockhart, evi- 
dently having examined the unidentified Forbes’s contribution, wrote to 
Blackwood: “‘As for F.’s maxims (saving a few gross errors of language 
and grammar even (shan for as &c.) they seem to me really good and I 
do not see any reason why . . . you should cut him so decidedly as not to 
put them in.” But Lockhart evidently changed his mind, for on Sep- 
tember 8 he wrote: “You have not set up the Doctors [Maginn’s] duelling 
Maxims. Why so? Pray let the other man’s stand over untill another 
time. The Doctors to begin the article, & mine to complete it, will be 
quite suff. for one batch and M.’s are fifty percent above F.’s, all but two 
or three.”’ Since there are no “‘duelling Maxims’”’ in the article as it ap- 
peared, one might conclude that Lockhart’s suggestion to exclude Forbes 
had been disregarded. Yet Maginn’s letter of April 25, 1825, proves that 
he had some share in the instalment as it was published. Moreover Lock- 
hart was the author of at least three of the Maxims in the September in- 
stalment, for on October 18, 1824, Maginn wrote to Blackwood: “I hope 
you have no maxims this time for they ought not to come too fast. Tell 
L. that he writes them too long—viz. 90, 103, 138, in which last by the 
way he has quite ruined my story.” 

The review “Scotch Poets, Hogg and Campbell, Hynde and Thedoric” 
[sic] (January, 1825) was signed “‘Signifer Vester” and was evidently in- 
tended as Odoherty’s work. Mackenzie omitted the article from his 
Odoherty Papers but elsewhere attributed it directly to Maginn.** And 
it was certainly his, for he wrote to Blackwood on the preceding Decem- 
ber 24: “I am reviewing Theodoric & Queen Hynde in an article which I 
think will do—neither Campbell nor Hogg is over complimented I assure 
you.” 

In March and April, 1825, Blackwood contained two companion pieces, 
“ODoherty on Irish Songs” and “ODoherty on English Songs,” both of 
which appear in Mackenzie’s volumes. The “Irish Songs” is undoubtedly 


“' The title of this instalment, ‘Maxims of Sir Morgan ODoherty, Bart.,” has been 
retained as the title of the whole series in all reprints. 
“8 Noctes Ambrosianae, 1, 35n. 
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Maginn’s, for he reprinted it in Magazine Miscellanies. But the “English 
Songs”’ cannot be disposed of so easily; its omission from Magazine Mis- 
cellanies suggests that it was not by Maginn. So too do the style and tone 
of the article, and its criticism of the “taste’”’ Ritson displayed in editing 
his Songs; for Maginn confessed in a letter to Blackwood that he did 
“not know good verses from bad.” But the evidence is purely negative, 
and the article must remain unassigned. 

With the “English Songs” Odoherty stopped his regular contributions 
to Blackwood.“ His departure from the inner circle of contributors was 
roughly parallel to that of Maginn, who by 1825 was settled in London 
and contributing to half a dozen periodicals. Yet Odoherty’s exile was 
accomplished less by Maginn’s abandonment of the magazine than by the 
editors’ decision to give up “the old vein” of “fun and Toryism” in favor 
of a more sedate behavior. 

And now, from this welter of fact, what conclusions can we reach? 
First, there is every reason to believe that Maginn began his work for 
Blackwood, as Moir claimed, in November, 1819; Magazine Miscellanies, 
the letters of the Blackwoodians, and the articles themselves offer no 
suggestion that he contributed before that date. Moreover, of the thirty- 
six Odoherty articles which appeared in Blackwood between 1818 and 
1825, only ten can be proved to be Maginn’s work, either alone or in col- 
laboration. Of the twenty-three Odoherty-signed articles reprinted in 
Mackenzie’s Odoherty Papers, only seven can be definitely assigned to 
Maginn,—and in three of those (the three instalments of the “‘Maxims’’) 
he was aided by another writer or writers. By far the greater number of 
articles not by Maginn seem to have been the work of Hamilton, though 
Moir and Lockhart—and possibly Wilson and Forbes—also took their 
turns as Odoherty. The evidence is sometimes slender, but it is usually 
strong enough to make clear one fact: Morgan Odoherty was not, as has 
generally been assumed, William Maginn; he was an embodiment of the 
Irishness in several men’s minds—and most of them were dyed-in-the- 
wool Scots. 

RatpH M. WARDLE 

Cornell University 


«9 “Twenty-one Maxims to Marry By” (May, 1826), which Mackenzie reprints in his 
Odoherty Papers, is signed “Titus” in the original. ‘““Blackwood’s Contributors’ Book,” the 
publisher’s record of articles printed after January 1, 1826, lists the author as ““Mr. Thom- 
son.” 
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THE POLITICAL SYMBOLISM OF PROMETHEUS 
UNBOUND 


A it has long been recognized that there is a certain po- 
litical-historical conteut to Prometheus Unbound, there has, so far, 
been no attempt to make a consistent interpretation of it in terms of 
this content. It is the object of this paper to attempt to remedy this 
defect. In so doing I shall present only interpretations which can be sup- 
ported by reference to Shelley’s other works, in many of which the same 
basic ideas are present though, fortunately, minus their symbolic garb. 


Prometheus and the Furies 


The first problem to confront'us in this task is that of the identities of 
Prometheus and the Furies, for it is clear that Prometheus is more than 
the Titan of Aeschylus, and the Furies more than the Furies of the 
Eumenides. Shelley gives us our first important clue in the vision of the 
French Revolution which the Furies show to Prometheus, and which 
Prometheus later repeats to Panthea: 


Names are there, Nature’s sacred watchwords, they 
Were borne aloft in bright emblazonry; 

The nations thronged around, and cried aloud, 

As with one voice, Truth, liberty, and love! 


1 The first notable attempt at an interpretation, that by W. M. Rossetti (The Shelley 
Society’s Papers, Part 1, pp. 138-179), places the emphasis upon the anti-religious element: 
Jupiter is the anthropomorphic god who tyrannizes over the mind of man (Prometheus) 
that created him. Most critics, however, have emphasized the moral element and the 
general pattern of interpretation goes somewhat as follows: Evil—Jupiter—is expelled 
from the universe by Eternity (or Necessity)—Demogorgon—assisted by Beauty (or Love 
or Nature)—Asia—as a result of the moral transformation of Mankind (or the Mind of 
Man)—Prometheus. To this pattern has been added in recent years a neoplatonic super- 
structure by Professor Carl Grabo in Prometheus Unbound: An Interpretation (Chapel 
Hill, 1935) and The Magic Plant (Chapel Hill, 1936): Prometheus and Demogorgon are 
two hypostases of the One, Demogorgon “the generative principle,” Prometheus the 
“4ntellectual hyspostasis”; with the overthrow of Jupiter Prometheus draws closer to the 
mysterious fountain-source of the One. In A Newton Among Poets (Chapel Hill, 1935), 
Professor Grabo reveals an extensive use of scientific knowledge and symbolism in the 
poem. The latest interpretation, that of Professor Newman I. White in Shelley (New 
York, 1941), follows the traditional interpretation, though with rather more flexibility in 
the handling of the symbolism, e.g., “Up to this point the meaning of the poem is quite 
clear. Jupiter, the active agent of evil, cwes his power to Prometheus; and an inherent, 
ineradicable impulse in man’s nature and in the whole universe stands ready to free hu- 
manity from its sufferings (really self-imposed) when the human spirit, like Prometheus, 
demonstrates its worthiness by steadfastness and generosity” (m, 117). 
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Suddenly fierce confusion fell from heaven 
Among them: there was strife, deceit and fear; 
Tyrants rushed in, and did divide the spoil. (1. 648 ff.) 


By means of this vision the Furies hope to break Prometheus’s spirit. 

Here, we are on familiar ground. This is Shelley’s old theme of the 
collapse of the French Revolution around which he built his (now lost) 
novel of 1812, Hubert Cauvin—‘“a tale illustrative of the failure of the 
French Revolution to benefit mankind’”*—and which features in his 
extant works from the Irish pamphlets to A Philosophical View of Re- 
form.* In 1816 he urged Byron to use it as the subject for a major poem,‘ 
and, when Byron failed to do so, used it himself in The Revolt of Islam.* 
The most explicit, and, for our purpose, most illuminating account of 
his theories on the subject is to be found in the Preface to The Revolt 
of Islam: 


The panic which, like an epidemic transport, seized upon all classes of men 
during the excesses consequent upon the French Revolution, is gradually giving 
place to sanity. It has ceased to be believed that whole generations of mankind 
ought to consign themselves to a hopeless inheritance of ignorance and misery, 
because a nation of men who had been dupes and slaves for centuries were in- 
capable of conducting themselves with the wisdom and tranquillity of freemen 
so soon as some of their fetters were partially loosened. . . . 

The revulsion occasioned by the atrocities of the demagogues, and the re- 
establishment of successive tyrannies in France, was terrible, and felt in the 
remotest corner of the civilized world. Could they listen to the plea of reason who 
had groaned under the calamities of a social state according to the provisions of 
which one man riots in luxury whilst another famishes for want of bread? Can 
he who the day before was a trampled slave suddenly become liberal-minded, 
forbearing, and independent? This is the consequence of the habits of a state of 
society to be produced by resolute perseverance and indefatigable hope, and 
long-suffering and long-believing courage, and the systematic efforts of genera- 
tions of men of intellect and virtue. Such is the lesson which experience teaches 
now. But, on the first reverses of hope in the progress of French liberty, the 
sanguine eagerness for good overleaped the solution of these questions, and for 
a time extinguished itself in the unexpectedness of their result. Thus, many of 
the most ardent and tender-hearted of the worshippers of public good have been 


* The Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. by Roger Ingpen and Walter E. Peck, 
Julian Edition (New York: Scribners, 1926-30), vim, 235. See also vm, 236, 231. The 
Julian Edition will hereafter be designated as Works. 

* Works, v, 225 f., 263-267, and A Philosophical View of Reform, Works, vu, 13-15; 53-54. 

* “Tn a more presumptuous mood, I recommend the Revolution of France as a theme, 
involving pictures of all that is best qualified to interest and in<truct mankind.” Works, 
Tx, 199, 

5 For the role of the French Revolution in The Revolt of Islam, see my article, ‘A Major 
Source of The Revolt of Islam,” PMLA, tv1, 175-206. 
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morally ruined by what a partial glimpse of the events they deplored appeared 
to show as the melancholy desolation of all their cherished hopes. Hence gloom 
and misanthropy have become the characteristics of the age in which we live, 
the solace of a disappointment that unconsciously finds relief only in the wilful 
exaggeration of its own despair. This influence has tainted the literature of the 
age with the hopelessness of the minds from which it flows. Metaphysics, and 
inquiries into moral and political science, have become little else than vain 
attempts to revive exploded superstitions, or sophisms like those of Mr. Malthus, 
calculated to lull the oppressors of mankind into a security of everlasting tri- 
umph. Our works of fiction and poetry have been overshadowed by the same 
infectious gloom. But mankind appear to me to be emerging from their trance. 
I am aware, methinks, of a slow, gradual, silent change. In that belief I have 
composed the following Poem.® 


By the picture of the collapse of the French Revolution the Furies 
hope to make Prometheus yield to Jupiter: the “first reverses of hope in 
the progress of French liberty,” broke the spirit of many intellectuals 
(and, here, Shelley is thinking mainly of the generation of Coleridge,’ 
Southey, and Wordsworth), but others—as we can gather more ex- 
plicitly from A Philosophical View of Reform*—trefused to yield. The in- 
ference is obviously that, in this scene, Shelley is thinking of Prometheus 
mainly as a symbol of the intellectuals of his own day, and that the 
Furies are the tormenting thought-images of the aftermath of war and 
dictatorship of the French Revolution. And these identifications receive 
further support both from this scene and from other works of Shelley. 

Let us glance first at the Furies. As the Furies stream up each one 
announces whence his group has come: the first comes from “red gulfs of 
war’; the second “From wide cities, famine-wasted”; the third from 
“Groans half heard, and blood untasted”; the fourth from 

Kingly conclaves stern and cold, 
Where blood with gold is bought and sold. (1. 525 ff.) 


The picture is parallel to that representing the Napoleonic Wars in The 


6 Works, 1, 241 f. See also Proposals for an Association, Works, v, 264-266, and A Philo- 
sophical View of Reform, Works, vu, 13-15. For a similar view see Byron, Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage, wt. lxxxi ff. and rv. xcvi ff. 

7 It is interesting (and ironical) to note that Coleridge had long before seen the beginning 
of that retreat of the English liberal thinkers which Shelley here deplores, and which was 
so soon to engulf Coleridge himself. In the summer of 1799 he wrote to Wordsworth: “My 
dear friend: I do entreat you to go on with ‘The Recluse’; and I wish you would write a 
poem in blank verse, addressed to those, who, in consequence of the complete failure of the 
French Revolution, have thrown up all hope of the amelioration of mankind, and are 
sinking into an almost epicurean selfishness, disguising the same under the soft titles of 
domestic attachment and contempt for visionary philosophes. It would do great good. . . .” 
Quoted in: George McLean Harper, William Wordsworth (London, 1929), p. 300. 

® Works, vu, 19-20; 51-52. 
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Revolt of Islam: the bloodshed and horror of the war itself, its “red gulfs”’ 
(Islam, vt. iv ff.; x. iv-xi); the laying waste of the country and its cities 
(v1. iv; X. xi ff.); the sufferings of the victims of the wars, “Groans half 
heard and blood untasted” (x. xxi ff.); the machinations of the Congress 
of Vienna (x. xxxii ff.). 
The parallel between the two scenes goes further. The Furies, we 
remember, arrive: 
From the ends of the earth, from the ends of the earth 
Where the night has its grave and the morning its birth, 
Come, come, come! (1. 495 ff.) 


One group arrives first and cries to another—and apparently larger— 
group to follow: 
Come, come, come! 
We are steaming up from Hell’s wide gate, 
And we burthen the blast of the atmosphere, 
But vainly we toil till ye come here. (1. 517 ff.) 


This is strikingly similar to the description in The Revolt of Islam of the 
invading armies of the kings, representing the attack of the other powers 
of Europe upon France: 
From every nation of the earth they came, 
The multitude of heartless moving things, 
Whom slaves call men: obediently they came... .* 


For, from the utmost realms of earth, came pouring 
The banded slaves whom every despot sent 
At that throned traitor’s summons.¢ 


Here, too, one group arrives first and is followed by another and larger 
group (a reference probably to the declaration of war by England, which 
so shocked the English liberals): ‘“Myriads had come—millions were on 
their way.”" 

The Furies, however, represent not oniy the armies of the Napoleonic 
Wars; they represent all the satellites and agents of court and state by 
means of which—as well as by its armies—the ruling aristocratic class 
kept itself in power: 

We are the ministers of pain and fear, 

And disappointment, and mistrust, and hate, 

And clinging crime; and as lean dogs pursue 

Through wood and lake some struck and sobbing fawn 
We track all things that weep, and bleed, and live, 

When the great King betrays them to our will. (1. 452 ff.) 


® The Revolt of Islam, x. v. © Tbid., X. iv. 0 [bid., x. viii, 
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These legal and governmental agents of reaction Shelley stigmatized 
in A Philosophical View of Reform as a second aristocracy: 
The other is an aristocracy of attornies and excisemen and directors and govern- 
ment pensioners, usurers, stock jobbers, country bankers, with their dependents 
and descendants. These are a set of pelting wretches in whose employment there 
is nothing to exercise, even to their distortion, the more majestic faculties of the 
soul. .. . They eat and drink and sleep, and in the intervals of those things per- 
formed with most ridiculous ceremony and accompaniments they cringe and lie. 
... Their hopes and fears are of the narrowest description. Their domestic 
affections are feeble, and they have no others. They think of any commerce with 
their species but as a means, never as an end, and as a means to the basest forms 
of personal advantage." 


The Furies, then, in their political-historical significance, are those forces 
by means of which the governing aristocracy, the powers of the Quad- 
ruple Alliance (assailed by Shelley in the Preface to Hellas) kept itself 
in power; its vast armies, which had ravaged Europe for a quarter of a 
century, its crooked judges, lawyers, and moneylenders—with all of 
whom Shelley had had bitter personal experiences—its bond-holding 
parasites who had built up the National Debt into an instrument for 
national oppression.” 

And with the Furies comes Mercury, symbolizing those who carry out 
the will of the aristocratic class and despise themselves for so doing but 
are unable to summon up courage for rebellion: 

I come by the great Father’s will driven down, 
To execute a doom of new revenge. 

Alas! I pity thee, and hate myself 

That I can do no more. (1. 354 ff.) 


These “‘self-despising slaves of Heaven” realize that when they are no 
longer of use, their masters will deliver them to the very instruments of 
destruction of which they are in charge: 


what if the son of Maia soon 
Should make us food and sport—who can please long 
The Omnipotent? (1. 341 f.) 


This interpretation does not, of course, rule out other interpretations, 
for Shelley, like Spenser, keeps several strands of allegory running simul- 
taneously. The Furies represent, also, in a general ethical sense, torment- 
ing thoughts of all kinds oppressing man, but the main concept which 


'2 Works, vt, 28-29. See also An Address to the People on the Death of the Princess Char- 
lotte, Works, v1, 78. For this conception of a second aristocracy, Shelley was probably in- 
debted in part to Cobbett and Hume. See my article, “Shelley, Cobbett, and the National 
Debt,” JEGP, xum (April, 1943). 18 Works, vu, 27 ff. 
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Shelley has in mind, and the concept which provided the basic inspiration 
for his scene, is that of the intellectuals of his own day being tormented 
by the thoughts of a Europe devastated by a quarter of a century of wars 
and oppression apparently never to rise again. 

Let us turn, now, to Prometheus. The concept of Prometheus as the 
intellectuals, the intelligentsia, is inherent in Aeschylus’s picture of him 
as the inventor of all arts and sciences: “Aye, and numbers, too, chiefest 
of sciences, I invented for them, and the combining of letters, creative 
Mother of the Muses’ art, wherewith to hold all things in memory.’ 
To Bacon, with whose account of the myth Shelley was almost certainly | 
acquainted, Prometheus represents, ‘“‘the wise and fore-thoughtful class 
of men,” who “bound to the column of Necessity,” are “troubled with 
innumerable thoughts . . . which pick and gnaw and corrode.’”"* 

This view of Prometheus clearly fits in very nicely with Shelley’s own 
special theory of the “Poets,” those “unacknowledged legislators of the 
world,” who have made possible all human progress: 


But poets, or those who imagine and express this indestructible order, are not 
only the authors of language and of music, of the dance and architecture, and 
statuary and painting; they are the institutors of laws, and the founders of civil 
society, and the inventors of the arts of life. . . .””" 


By poets Shelley meant intellectuals of high imaginative quality re- 
gardless of whether they wrote in prose or verse. His special theory of 
their function in history was that they both foreshadowed and assisted 
all important social change. For instance: 


Shakespeare and Lord Bacon and the great writers of the age of Elizabeth and 
James the ist were at once the effects of the new spirit in men’s minds, and the 
cause of its more complete development. By rapid gradation the nation was con- 
ducted to the mighty example which, “in teaching nations how to live,’’ England 
afforded to the world—of bringing to public justice one of those chiefs of a con- 
spiracy whose impunity has been the consecration of crime.’” 


The special significance of this theory for our present purpose is that 
Shelley believed that his own age was one leading up to a great political 
and cultural advance and that this was being foreshadowed in the in- 
tellectuals of the day. As he put it in the Preface to Prometheus Unbound: 


We owe the great writers of the golden age of our literature to that fervid awaken- 
ing of the public mind which shook to dust the oldest and most oppressive form 
of the Christian religion. We owe Milton to the progress and development of the 


" Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, Loeb Classical Library, 1, 257. 
% De Sapientia Veterum, Works (Boston, n.d.), xm, 153-154. 
A Defence of Poetry, Works, vu, 112. 

1 A Philosophical View of Reform, Works, vu, 7. 
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same spirit: the sacred Milton was, let it ever be remembered, a republican, and 
a bold inquirer into morals and religion. The great writers of our own age are, we 
have reason to suppose, the companions and forerunners of some unimagined change 
in our social condition or the opinions which cement it. The cloud of mind is dis- 
charging its collected lightning, and the equilibrium between institutions and 
opinions is now restoring, or is about to be restored.’* 


It is this “collected lightning,” which is symbolized in the good spirits 
who come to Prometheus following the attack of the Furies. The spirits 
represent the capacity of the “poets” to foresee the future: 


He not only beholds intensely the present as it is, and discovers those laws 
according to which present things ought to be ordered, but he beholds the future 
in the present, and his thoughts are the germs of the flower and the fruit of latest 
time.!* . 


The first spirit implies that out of the chaos of the Napoleonic Wars 
a spirit of hope and liberty is arising; the second sings of the growth of a 
spirit of brotherhood among the armed forces, symbolized by a sailor, 
following a naval battle, giving his plank to an enemy; the third sings of 
the development of understanding and hope among scholars; the fourth 
of the awakening of a new spirit in the poetry of the age; the fifth spirit 
depicts the horrors of the defeat of the French Revolution; the sixth 
sings the beautiful lyric: 
Ah, sister! Desolation is a delicate thing; 
It walks not on the earth, it floats not cn the air, 
But treads with lulling footsteps, and fans with silent wing, 
The tender hopes which in their hearts the best and gentlest bear 
Who, soothed to false repose by the fanning plumes above 
And the music-stirring motion of its soft and busy feet 
Dream visions of aerial joy, and call the monster, Love, 
And wake, and find the shadow Pain, as he whom now we greet. 
(1. 695-779) 


The clue to this lyric—which, like many of Shelley’s lyrics, has been 
more praised than explained?°—is to be found in the passage already 
quoted in the Preface to The Revolt of Islam on the collapse of the French 
Revolution: 

The sympathies connected with that event extended to every bosom. The most 
generous and amiable natures were those which participated most extensively 
in these sympathies. But such a degree of unmingled good was expected as it 

8 Works, u, 173. My italics. See also A Philosophical View of Reform, Works, vu, 19-20. 

9 A Defence of Poetry, Works, vu, 112. 

% See, for example, J. Todhunter, A Study of Shelley (London, 1880), p. 149: “The gen- 
eral meaning of this dainty but obscure lyric would appear to be that life makes us promises 
which it never fulfils; we are tantalized with the vision of unrealizable ideals.” 
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was impossible to realize. . . . Thus many of the most ardent and tender-hearted 
of the worshippers of public good have been morally ruined by what a partial 
glimpse of the events they deplored appeared to show as the melancholy desola- 
tion of their cherished hopes. Hence gloom and misanthropy have become the 
characteristics of the age in which we live. . . .* 


The French Revolution arose, not from a sober realization that a basic 
change. was needed, but from unbearable oppression, from “Desola- 
tion” ;* and so, too, in “desolation” it ended. Its parent was not Freedom 
but Famine.” But the intellectuals, forgetting this origin—which fore- 
doomed it to failure—were enthusiastic and hopeful. Thus “Desolation” 
“soothed to a false repose” and betrayed “the tenderest hopes which in 
their hearts the best and gentlest bear”: “Thus many of the most ardent 
and tenderhearted of the worshippers of the public good have been 
morally ruined... .” “Desolation” is, therefore, in its tenuously decep- 
tive character, a “delicate thing,” blinding men to all but the stirring 
impulses which it temporarily produces and hiding the ultimate reaction 
—“pain”—which it inevitably results in. Instead of a democratic order 
based on Love there arises only the new desolation of militaristic dictator- 
ship out of the old desolation of feudalism and revolution. 

The spirits then sing in chorus that although the world is now domi- 
nated by death and ruin (the aftermath of the Napoleonic Wars), Pro- 
metheus will conquer these forces; this conquest, this rise of a new order, 
they compare to the ripening of buds with the passing of winter—“From 
Spring gathering up beneath”—-; and this concept is carried over into 
the opening of the next act: 

thou hast descended 
Cradled in tempests; thou dost wake, O Spring! 
O child of many winds! 


One more central point of interpretation regarding Prometheus yet 
remains, his revocation of the curse upon Jupiter: 


It doth repent me: words are quick and vain; 
Grief for awhile is blind, and so was mine. 
I wish no living thing to suffer pain. (1. 303-305) 


This has generally been taken to signify the growth of love in the 
hearts of mankind, which will somehow (miraculously, according to some 
critics) bring about the millennium. But Shelley’s meaning is much less 
abstract than this, the key to it to be found not in the generalities of 
ethics (or metaphysics) but in the specific doctrines of the political 
science of the time. In order to grasp this meaning—around which the 


™ Works, 1, 241-242. "See A Philosophical View of Reform, Works, vu, 13. 
% Swellfoot the Tyrant, u. ii. 42 ff., 84 ff. 
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central message of the drama revolves—we must turn, once more, to 
his theories on the role of the intellectual in historical development. The 
French Revolution, he contended, had failed because the masses “having 
been rendered brutal, ignorant, servile and bloody by long slavery,’™ 
had turned to an orgy of violence and revenge which led to militaristic 
dictatorship: 

If there had never been war,” there could never have been tyranny in the world; 
tyrants take advantage of the mechanical organization of armies to establish 
and defend their encroachments. It is thus that the mighty advantages of the 
French Revolution have been almost completely compensated by a succession of 
tyrants (for demagogues, oligarchies, usurpers and legitimate kings are merely 
varieties of the same class) from Robespierre to Louis 18.% 


Such a disaster could have been prevented only—he had decided as early 
as 1812—if there had been more French intellectuals to lead the masses 
and keep them from going to extremes: 


Had there been more of those men France would not now be a beacon to warn 
us of the hazard and horror of Revolutions, but a pattern for society, rapidly 
advancing to a state of perfection, and holding out an example for the gradual 
and peaceful regeneration of the world.*” 


And now, when he believed the world was on the threshold of new ad- 
vances similar to those of the early days of the French Revolution, all 
would be lost unless the intellectuals of his own age could assume the 
leadership of the movement. “The change,” he wrote in August, 1819— 
the year of the composition of Prometheus—“must commence among the 
higher orders, or anarchy will be the last flash before despotism.”** In 
A Defense of Poetry he places the dilemma more succinctly: 


™ Works, vu, 13. 

% The context shows that Shelley is thinking mainly of civil war following revolution. 

% Works, vu, 53-54; cf. p. 14. ® Works, v, 265. 

%® Works, x, 74. The whole “anarchy-despotism” question was one of the most common 
points of dispute in the political literature of the time. The argument was that revolution 
would produce mob rule (anarchy) and that this would lead to a renewal of the dictator- 
ship of the military and aristocracy (despotism). 

Shelley—who was brought up to be a Whig Member of Parliament—may have encoun- 
tered the problem first in the Whig debates. Pitt, the Tory leader, used to charge that the 
Whigs by agitating for reform were breeding revolution and urged that they “check their 
wishes rather than to risk the inlet of Jacobin principles and avoid the imprudence of 
affording to the enemies of the constitution the means of accomplishing its destruction.” 
The standard Whig reply (made in this particular debate by Fox) was that it was the Tory 
policy of repression which was goading the people to revolution and that the Whig reform 
plan was the only means of avoiding it. Hansard, Parliamentary Debates (1797), xo9xm, 
644 ff. Shelley must certainly also have been aware of Godwin’s treatment of this problem: 
“We have hitherto argued upon the supposition that the attempt which shall be made to 
effect a revolution, shall be crowned with success. But this supposition must by no means 
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The rich have become richer, and the poor have become poorer; and the vessel 
of the state is driven between the Scylla and Charybdis of anarchy and despot- 
ism.** 

The prevention of mass violence is, in The Revolt of Islam, the main 
function entrusted to Laon (who represents, as does Prometheus, the 
“Poets” of the age) when he is sent into the revolution: 

If blood be shed, ’tis but a change and choice 
Of bonds—from slavery to cowardice 
A wretched fall! Uplift thy charmed voice 
Pour on those evil men the love that lies 
Hovering within those spirit-soothing eyes.” 
This, too, is the plea of Freedom to Famine in Swellfoot the Tyrant: 
by thy dread self, O Famine! 
I charge thee! when thou wake the multitude, 
Thou lead them not upon the paths of blood. 
The earth did never mean his foison 
For those who crown life’s cup with poison 
But for those radiant spirits, who are still 
The standard-bearers in the vin of change." 


And it is this fear of anarchy that is behind the pacifist urgings of The 
Mask of Anarchy.® 





be suffered to pass without notice. Every attemot of this sort, even if menaced only and 
not carried into effect, tends to excite a resistance which otherwise would never be con- 
solidated. . . . Amidst the barbarous rage of war, and the clamorous din of civil contention, 
who shall tell whether the event will be prosperous or adverse? The consequence may be, 
the riveting on us anew the chains of despotism, and insuring through a considerable 
period the triumph of oppression, even if it should fail to carry us back to a state of torpor, 
and obliterate the memory of all our improvements.” Political Justice (London, 1796), 1, 
276-277. On these fears, Bentham and other radical reformers cast ridicule. (See Jeremy 
Bentham, Plan of Parliamentary Reform, Works (Edinburgh, 1838-39], m1, 465, 475.) 

%° Works, vu, 132. * The Revolt of Islam, wv. xxviii; see also tv. xviii. 

" Swellfoot the Tyrant, 1. ii. 89 ff. For Shelley’s echoing of Coleridge in this passage, 
see my article, “Shelley and the Conciones ad Populum,” Modern Language Notes, tv 
(December, 1942), 673-674. Shelley’s theories on the Jessons of the French Revolution are 
remarkably similar to those Coleridge presents in this work. Coleridge’s views may be 
succinctly stated as follows: there were many great and admirable leaders in France but 
they were unable to restrain the masses from violence; the main problem in England, con- 
sequently, is to eradicate the idea of “retribution” from the hearts of the people and to 
bring about an “illumination” producing “benevolent affections” before any major change 


' takes place; this can best be done by “a small but glorious band” of educated reformers 


who will look forward toa “glorious period when justice will have established the universal 
fraternity of love.” (Coleridge, ““Conciones ad Populum,” Essays on his Own Times (Lon- 
don, 1850], pp. 7-17.) 

* For an elucidation of Shelley’s views in The Mask of Anarchy see A Philosophical 
View of Reform, Works, v1, 48 f. 
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Here, then, we have the key to the change in Prometheus, which re- 
sults in his revocation of the curse upon Jupiter. The intellectuals of the 
age are beginning to realize that they must erase all thought of revenge 
from their hearts in order to lead the coming revolution into peaceful 
channels,* and, so, avoid anarchy. This change, Shelley believed, had 
been slowly and silently taking place for some time and was the main 
force behind that great cultural revival which he considered one of the 
outstanding characteristics of his age. The aristocrats, however, per- 
ceived the change also; in alarm, they sent all their forces of defeatist 
propaganda—using the collapse of the French Revolution as their main 
weapon—to break the spirits of the intellectuals: Jupiter dispatched the 
Furies to attack Prometheus. But it was this change, too, which set in 
motion the mighty forces of Asia and Demogorgon for the ultimate over- 
throw of Jupiter. 

Asia, Panthea, and Ione 


The correctness of the traditional interpretation of Asia as Love is 
evidenced by the words of Prometheus at the disappearance of the spirits: 


How fair these airborn shapes! and yet I feel 

Most vain all hope but love; and thou art far 

Asia! 
It is important to define Shelley’s conception of love, however, and note 
its connection with the theories already examined. 


The great secret of morals—he writes in A Defence of Poetry—is love; or a going 
out of our own nature, and an identification of ourselves with the beautiful which 
exists in thought, action or person, not our own. A man to be greatly good, must 
imagine intensely and comprehensively; he must put himself in the place of 
another and of many others; the pains and pleasures of his species must become 
his own.* 


By Love, Shelley meant a spirit of generous comradeship and brother- 
hood; its opposite is selfishness: 
Selfishness is the offspring of ignorance and mistake; it is the portion of un- 


% In spite of Shelley’s aversion to violence, he was prepared to support a revolution, if 
it broke out, and take a chance on anarchy resulting: ‘In case the subsisting Government 
should compell the people to revolt to establish a representative assembly in defiance of 
them, and to assume in that assembly an attitude of resistance and defence, this question 
would probably be answered in a very summary manner.—No friend of mankind and of 
his country can desire that such a crisis should suddenly arrive; but still less, once having 
arrived, can he hesitate under what banner to array his person and his powers.” And again: 
“The last resort of resistance is undoubtedly insurrection.—The right of insurrection is 
derived from the employment of armed force to counteract the will of the nation.” (A Philo- 
sophical View of Reform, Works, vu, 45, 53.) See also his letter of January 7, 1812, to 
Elizabeth Hitchener, Works, vim, 234. * Works, vm, 118. 
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reflecting infancy and savage solitude; or of those whom toil and evil occupations 
have blunted or rendered torpid; disinterested benevolence is the product of a 
cultivated imagination. . . .** 


The connection of this doctrine of love with that of the “Poets” is an 

intimate one; it is the function of the Poets, the progressive intellectuals, 
to spread this spirit of brotherhood, this putting of the self in the place 
of another and many others, in order to root out that selfishness which 
results in revenge, hatred, and bloodshed. In the existing order, Shelley 
believed, this was of especial importance because that order tended to 
breed, not love and unselfishness, but hate and selfishness. As he wrote 
in the Essay on Christianity: 
In proportion as mankind becomes wise, yes, in exact proportion to that wisdom 
should be the extinction of the unequal system under which they now subsist. 
Government is in fact the mere badge of their depravity. They are so little aware 
of the inestimable benefits of mutual love as to indulge without thought and 
almost without motive in the worst excesses of selfishness and malice. Hence 
without graduating human society into a scale of empire and subjection, its very 
existence has become impossible. It is necessary that universal benevolence 
should supersede the regulations of precedent and prescription, before these 
regulations can safely be abolished. Meanwhile their very subsistence depends 
on the system of injustice and violence which they have been devised to palliate. 
... The whole frame of human things is infected by the insidious poison.” 


Such would not be the case in a society based upon equality, as we can 
see from the description of the life of the Assassins: 

Every impulse conspired to one end, and tended to a single object. Each devoted 
his powers to the happiness of the other. Their republic was the scene of the 
perpetual contentions of benevolence.*” 


To this let us add the following comments from the essay On Love: 


This is Love. This is the bond and the sanction which connects not only man 
with man, but with every thing which exists.** 


Hence in solitude, or in that deserted state when we are surrounded by human 
beings, and yet they sympathize not with us, we love the flowers, the grass, and 
the waters, and the sky.** 


We are now in a position to see Shelley’s meaning more fully. The 
essence of selfishness is a turning in upon the self, a refusal to consider 
the interests of one’s fellows; the essence of love is a turning of the self 
outward to sympathy and fellowship not only with one’s fellow beings 
but with the world of nature as well. In a society based on equalitarian 
laws this feeling is allowed to develop; but in the existing order, based on 


% Speculations on Morals, Works, v1, 76. % Works, v1, 249. 
37 The Assassins, Works, v1, 162. %8 Works, v1, 201. 9 Tbid., p. 202. 
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inequality and oppression, it is thwarted; love has been driven from the 
hearts of men by the despotic state: Asia has been separated from Prometheus 
by Jupiter. Only by the reuniting of the two, i.e., only when men begin 
to think in terms not of the individual but of humanity, can a new order 
of equality and justice be achieved. This, I believe, is the essence of 
Shelley’s meaning here. 

On the identity of Panthea and Ione, we have no definite statement in 
the poem; the interminable reiteration of ““Panthea: Faith; Ione: Hope” 
has nothing to support it. The key to Shelley’s meaning is to be found, 
I believe, in the following passage in the Letter to Maria Gisborne (1820): 


You are not here! the quaint witch Memory sees 
In vacant chairs, your absent images, 

And points where once you sat, and now should be 
But are not.—I demand if ever we 

Shall meet as then we met;—and she replies, 
Veiling in awe her second-sighted eyes; 

‘I know the past alone—but summon home 

My sister Hope,—she speaks of all to come.’ 


To this, let us add Shelley’s allusion in Prince Athanase to “the veiled 
eye of memory’ and compare it with Ione’s picture of herself: 
My wings are folded o’er mine ears: 
My wings are crossed o’er mine eyes; 
Yet through their silver shade appears, 
And through their lulling plumes arise, 
A shape, a throng of sounds. (1. 222 ff.) 


Ione, it would seem, represents Memory, and Panthea her “sister Hope’”’; 
their dwelling with Prometheus probably signifies, in terms of the politi- 
cal allegory, that the hope of a new order, in the future, and the memories 
of past struggles for liberty—treated, for instance, in the Ode to Liberty, 
the first chorus in Hellas, and the first chapter of A Philosophical View 
of Reform—live on in the hearts of mankind despite all the efforts of 
despotism to erase them. The feudal state can take Love away, but not 
Hope or Memory. 

Ione is never able to see the future or to understand present action 
passing into the future. For instance, she is never able to understand 
where the various “spirits,” which appear in the course of the drama, 
have gone, knowing only that they have left the present, and asking, 
“Where are the spirits fled?” (1. 801) or “Have they passed?” (rv. 34), 
and once crying out, when informed that they have gone: “Yet feel you 
no delight from the past sweetness?” (1v. 180). (My italics.) It is Ione 


LI. 132-139. “L,. 99. 
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who gives the ancient shell of love to the Spirit of the Hour and who is 
to sing “fragments of sea music” (presumably from the past) to Pro- 
metheus and Asia in their cave (1m. iii. 27). She cannot understand 
things as can Panthea, for, as Shelley implies in A Defence of Poetry the 
type of mind which functions on mechanical reasoning from past events 
cannot have the comprehension of the truly imaginative intellect. It is 
not enough to see “but the past in the To-come” ;* only those who have 
undying hope, who will “hope till Hope creates From its own wreck the 
thing it contemplates,’ can foresee the future, and, thus, really under- 
stand the present. 

It is hope which keeps alive some vestiges of unselfishness and brother- 
hood in the hearts of the “Poets” when the despotic state has driven love 
from them; Panthea is the intermediary between Asia and Prometheus. 
She is the companion of Asia, as Ione is not, for Hope is more important 
in the achieving of a new order than is Memory. A similar association of 
Hope and Love will be found in The Mask of Anarchy (written in the 
same year as Prometheus Unbound): when the maiden Hope flings herself 
in the path of the oncoming pageant of reaction—“between her and her 
foes / A mist, a light, an image rose’”’—and this image grows into a winged 
shape, identified, by the symbol of the star Venus on its helmet, as Love. 
This Shape then passes over the land awakening the people to a struggle 
for liberty: Hope arouses Love, and Love arouses mankind.“ In Pro- 
metheus Unbound, Hope brings to Love two messages, one—her second 
dream—on the spread of love in the hearts of the “‘Poets’’ (the trans- 
formation of Prometheus), one on the coming of revolution—the “‘shape”’ 
of the “forgotten” first dream—with its promise of the future (the 
“golden dew” of dawn) and its roughness— 


What is that shape between us? Its rude hair 
Roughens the wind that lifts it, its regard 

Is wild and quick, yet ’tis a thing of air, 

For through its gray robe gleams the golden dew 
Whose stars the noon has quenched not. (1. 127 ff.) 


Demogorgon and Asia 


Before the sisters leave to “follow” this “shape” to the Cave of 
Demogorgon, Panthea has a vision: 


® Prologue to Hellas, 1. 161. 

* Prometheus Unbound, tv. 74-575. 

“ Mask of Anarchy, xx ff. We may remember also that in the Preface to Prometheus 
Unbound the two are linked: “until the mind can love, and admire, and trust, and hope.” 
In The Revolt of Islam (1. 271) the boat left by the woman is commented on as “Fair as 
herself, like Love by Hope left desolate.” 
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Methought 
As we sate here, the flower-infolding buds 
Burst on yon lightning-blasted almond tree, 
When swift from the white Scythian wilderness 
A wind swept forth wrinkling the Earth with frost: 
I looked, and all the blossoms were blown down; 
But on each leaf was stamped, as the blue bells 
Of Hyacinth tell Apollo’s written grief, 
0, FOLLOW, FOLLOW! (a. 133-141) 

The blighting of the tree is once more a symbol of the fall of the French 
Revolution, the “follow, follow,” stamped on its leaves hints that in the 
Cave of Demogorgon new forces of progress are about to be released; 
and this is signified, also, in the avalanche which the sisters see just 
before entering the cave. 

The not-infrequent suggestions that Demogorgon is Destiny or Ne- 

cessity or Fate are certainly on the right track, but fail to bring out the 
specific significance of the character, at least in so far as his political- 
historical meaning is concerned. He is not only Necessity or Fate in a 
general sense but Necessity in the special, semi-scientific sense given to 
the concept by Godwin and Hume,“ and reiterated by Shelley in the 
Notes on Queen Mab: 
He who asserts the doctrine of Necessity means that, contemplating the events 
which compose the moral and material universe, he beholds only an immense and 
uninterrupted chain of causes and effects, no one of which could occupy any 
other place than it does occupy, or act in any other place than it does act.“ 


Not only is the physical world subject to these blind and immutable 
forces; the world of human society, human history, is governed by them 
also. In the contemporary historical situation, these forces were, Shelley 
believed, inexorably working for the overthrow of the old order and the 
establishment of a new: 

The distribution of wealth, no less than the spirit by which it is upheld and that 
by which it is assailed, render the event inevitable. Call it reform or revolution, 
as you will, a change must take place; one of the consequences of which will be, 
the wresting of political power from those who are at present the depositaries 
of it.47 


“ For the influence of Hume on Shelley’s doctrine of Necessity see: Frank B. Evans, 
“Shelley, Godwin, Hume, and the Doctrine of Necessity,” Studies in Philology, xxxvm1 
(1940), 632-640. Works, 1, 144. 

“ Fragments on Reform, Works, v1, 295. See also the Foreword to A Philosophical View 
of Reform, Works, vu, 4: “Let us believe not only that [it] is necessary because it is just 
and ought to be, but necessary because it is inevitable and must be.” See also Shelley’s 
letters in this period (1819-20), for example, that to the Gisbornes on Nov. 6, 1819 (Works, 
x, 119-121). 
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The bringing about of this change is the function of Necessity in Queen 
Moab and its later version, The Daemon of the World; and the identity of 
Demogorgon with both Necessity and the Daemon is unmistakable. 
Necessity is introduced in Queen Mab as the “Soul of the Universe” and 
the “Spirit of Nature”: 


Spirit of Nature! all-sufficing Power, 
Necessity! Thou mother of the world. 


It is represented in both Queen Mab and The Daemon of the World as 
pervading the whole frame of things: 


Yet not the slightest leaf 
That quivers to the passing breeze 
Is less instinct with thee. 


Throughout these infinite orbs of mingling light 
Of which yon earth is one, is wide diffused 
A Spirit of activity and life... .™ 


Demogorgon, likewise, is omnipresent, the “Spirit of Nature,” the 
“Soul of the Universe’’: 


A mighty power, which is as darkness 
Is rising out of the Earth, and from the sky 
Is showered like light, and from within the air 
Bursts... . 


Necessity (and the Daemon)® is immortal, “imperishable’’: 


A Spirit of activity and life 
That knows no term, cessation, or decay 
That fades not.* 


Demogorgon is hailed as “the Eternal, the Immortal.”™ The Spirits 
speak of Demogorgon’s mighty law” ;® Necessity “presides, apportioning 
with irresistible law.” The Daemon lives on “an isolated pinnacle’’; the 
cave of Demogorgon is in “the fatal mountain”®’ (i.e., the mountain of 
fate), below “A Pinnacle of Rock among Mountains.” 


*® Queen Mab, vi. 197-198. 4° The Daemon of the World, 11. 186 f. 

5° Queen Mab, vi. 146 f. 5 Prometheus Unbound, 1v. 510 ff. 

52 The Daemon of the World, 11. 186 f. 53 Queen Mab, v1. 148 f. 

4 Prometheus Unbound, ui. iii. 95. % Tbid., 11. ii. 43. 56 Queen Mab, v1. 162. 

57 The Daemon of the World, 1. 287; Prometheus Unbound, u. ii. 62. Both the Daemon 
and Demogorgon, we may note, are associated with the “vast snake Eternity” (Daemon, 
1. 100; Prometheus, tv. 565). On these matters see Henry G. Lotspeich, “‘Shelley’s Eternity 
and Demogorgon,” Philological Quarterly, xin (1934), 309-311, and my article, “A Major 
Source of The Revolt of Islam,” PMLA, tv1 (1941), 201-205. Shelley may first have been 
introduced to the lore on Demogorgon by Peacock, whose note to Rhododaphne, v1, shows 
considerable knowledge of the subject. $ Stage direction at opening of nu. iii. 
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The bringing about of the new order is the function of Necessity in 
The Revolt of Islam (written but the year before Prometheus was begun): 


though some envious shade may interlope 
Between the effect and it, One comes behind 
Who aye the future to the past will bind— 
Necessity, whose sightless strength for ever 
Evil with evil, good with good must wind 
In bands of union, which no power may sever: 
They must bring forth their kind and be divided never. 


What, then, in terms of this interpretation of Demogorgon, is the sig- 
nificance of the visit of Asia to his cave? Why is she told— 


In a world unknown 
Sleeps a voice unspoken; 

By thy step alone A 
Can its rest be broken—? (11. i. 190 ff.) 


Shelley does not mean that Necessity can act only if assisted by Love, 
nor does he anywhere state, as some critics assume, that Necessity is 
controlled by Love.® Necessity is a blind ineluctable force acting inde- 
pendently of the mind or wishes of man. The key to Shelley’s meaning 
in this lyric is to be found in those views on anarchy and despotism which 
we have already encountered. In the specific historical situation of his 
own age the powers of Necessity were making for an overthrow of the 
existing social order, but if those powers acted without the aid of the 
spirit of love and brotherhood all their efforts would be vain and a new 
despotism would arise. Demogorgon can overthrow the old order without 
the aid of Asia, but he cannot build a new one unless she assists him. 
The same idea is expressed once more in the song of the Spirits to Asia: 

Such strength is in meekness 

That the Eternal, the Immortal, 

Must unloose through life’s portal 

The snake-like Doom coiled underneath his throne 
By that alone. (1. iii. 94 ff.) 


5° The Revolt of Islam, x. xxvii; cf. Hellas, u. 711-712: “The world’s eyeless charioteer, 
Destiny, is hurrying by!” 

* As is implied, perhaps, in White, op. cét., 1, 126, where it is asserted that “the sub- 
stitution of Love for Necessity” forms “one of the greatest differences” between Pro- 
metheus Unbound and Queen Mab. There is, however no substitution; Necessity plays the 
same role in Prometheus Unbound as it does in Queen Mab but in the later work it is assisted 
by Love. Demogorgon’s statement that Love is not subject to “Fate, Time, Occasion, 
Chance and Change” (1. iv. 118-120) does not mean that Love rules over these entities, 
but only that they and Love belong to two different spheres of existence. Cf. Epipsychidion. 
ll. 160-189. 
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The eternal powers of historical necessity (“the Eternal, the Immortal’) 
can give liberty (the “snake-like Doom”) to humanity only if assisted 
by love (“meekness”). 

Once she has arrived in this cave, Asia, we remember, questions Demo- 
gorgon on the nature of God and the origin of evil. As to the nature of 
God he can only answer: 


I spoke but as ye speak 
For Jove is the supreme of living things. (m. iv. 113-114) 


Why can he not speak more specifically? The answer, I believe, is to be 
found in the following passage on the laws of necessity in A Refutation 
of Deism: 

The greatest equally with the smallest motions of the Universe, are subjected 
to the rigid necessity of inevitable laws. These laws are the unknown causes of 
known effects perceivable in the Universe. Their efforts are the boundaries of 
our knowledge, their names the expressions of our ignorance. To suppose some 
existence beyond or above them, is to invent a second and superfluous hypothesis 
for what has already been accounted for by the laws of motion and the properties 
of matter. I admit that the nature of these laws is incomprehensible, but the 
hypothesis of a Deity adds a gratuitous difficulty, which so far from alleviating 
those which it is adduced to explain, requires new hypotheses for the elucidation 
of its own inherent contradictions.” 


According to the doctrine of Necessity, then, the only field that can 
become intelligible to man is that of the material world as he perceives 
it. There may be a supernatural force somewhere beyond these laws, 
but it is vain to hope for any knowledge of such a force; such hypotheses 
are outside the field of the doctrine of Necessity. 

Nor was this position changed by Shelley’s shift from materialism to 
idealism, except, perhaps, in so far as he later seemed more willing to 
grant the legitimacy of speculation on the existence of an unknown 
power. For, although Shelley later believed that the substance of the 
universe was spiritual and not material, he did not—as did Berkeley— 
view this mind substance as God. Mind, he had learned from Locke, was 
perceptive and not creative; and this, he felt, must apply to a cosmic 
mind substance as well as to the individual mind; there must exist some- 
where beyond the visible universe, regardless of whether that universe 
be material or spiritual in essence, some creative force of an unknown, 
and probably unknowable, nature: 

Mind, as far as we have any experience of its properties, and beyond that ex- 
perience how vain is argument! cannot create, it can only perceive... . It is 

61 See the discussion of Shelley’s use of snake symbols in my article, “A Major Source 
of The Revolt of Islam,” PMLA, tv1, 201-205. ® Works, vi, 48-49. 
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infinitely improbable that the cause of mind, that is, of existence, is similar 
to mind.* 


Demogorgon, therefore, is as unable as were Necessity or the Daemon, 
to describe the nature of any force existing beyond the realm of things 
as they are. 

In regard to Demogorgon’s failure to answer the question on the origin 
of evil, the following comments on the nature of Necessity in Queen Mab 
provide us with a clue: 


all that the wide world contains 
Are but thy passive instruments, and thou 
Regardest them all with an impartial eye, 
Whose joy or pain thy nature cannot feel, 
Because thou art not human sense, 
Because thou art not human mind.“ 


To this Shelley adds the following note: 


The doctrine of Necessity teaches us that in no case could any event have hap- 
pened otherwise than it did happen, and that if God is the author of good, He 
is also the author of evil. ... We are taught by the doctrine of Necessity, that 
there is neither good nor evil in the universe, otherwise than as the events to 
which we apply these epithets have relation to our own peculiar mode of being.® 


Necessity is not human mind, and does not regard things from the 
same point of view as do human beings. (In fact, it cannot really be said 
to regard things at all, but acts with the same blind, ineluctable force in 
society as in the material universe.) And moral categories—as Spinoza 
had pointed out“—do not exist for “the laws of motion” either in nature 
or society. These are purely the invention of the “human mind.” ‘To 
Necessity, therefore, the problem of good or evil is irrelevant, even non- 
existent; Demogorgon has no answer to Asia’s question. 

Once the junction of Demogorgon and Asia is effected, once, that is to 
say, the immutable tides of historical evolution are assisted by the spirit 
of brotherhood among men, great social forces are unleashed. Two 
chariots appear, one driven by a “ghastly Charioteer” of “dreadful 
countenance,” the second driven by a young and beautiful spirit. The 
first is the Hour of the revolutionary overthrow of the old order; with it 
Demogorgon ascends; the blind forces of Necessity will crush the aristo- 
cratic state. The second is the Hour of the birth of the new order; for 


*3 On Life, Works, v1, 197. “ Queen Mab, vi. 214 ff. % Works, 1, 145-146. 

% See, for instance, the Appendix to Ethics 1. Shelley’s interest in Spinoza was lifelong. 
He once began a translation of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, but it has apparently 
been lost except for one fragment. (Works, vu, 273-274.) 
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this the spirit of Love (assisted by Hope) is necessary; so Asia and 
Panthea ascend with this spirit. As they mount, the spirit sings: 
On the brink of the night and the morning 
My coursers are wont to respire; 
But the earth has just whispered a warning 
That their flight must be swifter than fire; 
They shall drink the hot speed of desire! 


To this Asia replies: 


Thou breathest on their nostrils, but my breath 
Would give them swifter speed. 


And the Spirit answers: “Alas! it could not.” 

Why this necessity for haste? What is the “warning” that the Earth 
has just whispered? Why will not the power of Asia (Love) increase the 
speed of the Car of the Hour? 

The answer to all these questions is inherent in action and views al- 
ready given. The warning which the earth has whispered is that the hour 
of revolution is at hand—the car of Demogorgon had preceded that of 
Asia—and that unless Love arrive quickly it will degenerate into an- 
archy. Love, however, cannot hasten the arrival of the hour of the new 
order for that is set by Necessity. Love may or may not arrive with the 
Hour; if it does the hour will mature and the new order be born: if it does 
not—as in the French Revolution—the hour will be aborted and fade; 
but Love can neither hasten nor retard its arrival. 

In the beautiful lyrics that follow—“Life of Life” and “My soul is an 
enchanted boat”—Shelley is symbolizing the great and intense love 
which will flow over the world when the hearts of men are freed from the 
thwarting tyranny of the despotic state,®’ love as the spirit of brother- 
hood among man, love as “the bond and sanction which connects not 
only man with man, but with every thing which exists.” The emphasis 
here is ethical and metaphysical as well as political, the matter remi- 
niscent of Plato and Dante (in whose similar visions the “light” motif 
also dominates). 

It may appear, at first sight, that this second act has little connection 
with the action of the first. Such, however, is not the case. Shelley is 
depicting in it the workings beneath the surface of history of those forces 
which are gathering up, as a result of the movements engendered by the 
American and French revolutions, for the overthrow of the aristocratic 
state and the establishment of a new order. It is a symbolic picture of 

*” The second of these lyrics symbolizes the future union of Love and the spiritual leaders 


of mankind, the Poets, for the ‘Voice in the Air,” the third and fourth lines indicate, is 
that of Prometheus. 
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that “unimagined change in our social condition or the opinions that 
cement it” which he speaks of in the preface, the “Spring gathering up 
beneath” heralded in the final chorus of the Spirits in the first act and 
hailed by Asia at the beginning of the second. Taking the two acts to- 
gether we have a representation in poetic form of the historical move- 
ments and theories presented in the first chapter of A Philosophical View 
of Reform. § 

In the third act, the forces depicted in the first two burst through to 
the surface of history, the “‘winter of the world” is banished, and “‘Spring,”’ 
the spring of a new order, is born. 


Jupiter, Thetis, and their “Child” 


A fourth, and final, group of problems in the political allegory occur 
in the scene depicting the overthrow of Jupiter by Demogorgon. The 
scene opens in “Heaven” with Jupiter on his throne. That Jupiter, as 
most students of the poem have contended, represents tyranny is un- 
deniable. In terms of the political allegory, however, as distinct from the 
general social allegory, he represents not just tyranny but the tyrannical 
rule of Metternich, Castlereagh, and their satellites, the tyranny of the 
Holy Alliance, to the overthrow of which Shelley looked forward: 


Well do these destroyers of mankind know their enemy, when they impute the 
insurrection in Greece to the same spirit before which they tremble throughout 
the rest of Europe, and that enemy well knows the power and the cunning of 
its opponents, and watches the moment of their approaching weakness and in- 
evitable division to wrest the bloody sceptres from their grasp. 


Jupiter believes that his wife, Thetis, will help to render his reign 
eternal; but she is not really eternity, only that “bright image of eter- 
nity” which, according to Plato, is “time’’;** hence Thetis represents the 
false hopes of the despots for the perpetuation of their rule (a theme 
prominent in Hellas). On her Jupiter has begotten a “fatal child, the 
terror of the earth,” whom he has sent to take the place of Demogorgon,”° 
and whose triumphant return he is now awaiting. 


* Works, mm, 10. 
6° Timaeus, x1v. Shelley perhaps also had in mind Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 1v. clxxxiii 


on the sea: 
Dark-heaving—boundless, endless, and sublime, 
The image of eternity, the throne 
Of the Invisible. 
Thetis was a sea goddess and hence part of this mirror of the sky (Eternity). 

7 White (of. cit., m, 119), following Todhunter and Scudder, thinks that Demogorgon 
himself is the “fatal child” whom Jupiter has created: “When Demogorgon arrives in the 
Car of the Hour, Jupiter hails him gladly as his expected offspring.” But this is not so. 
Jupiter, hearing the approach of Demogorgon, rejoices, thinking that it is the “fatal child” 
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What is meant by the “fatal child”? The answer, I believe, is contained 

in Shelley’s comments on “‘anarchy”’ in his address on the death of the 
Princess Charlotte: 
Many and various are the mischiefs flowing from oppression, but this is the 
representative of them all; namely that one man is forced to labour for another 
in a degree not only necessary to the support of the subsisting distinctions among 
mankind, but so as by the excess of the injustice to endanger the very founda- 
tions of all that is valuable in social order, and to provoke that anarchy which is 
at once the enemy of freedom, and the child and chastiser of misrule.™ 


It is the same concept as that in The Mask of Anarchy, when the ruling 
classes elevate Anarchy to the position of God and Law: 

Then all cried with one accord, 

‘Thou art King, and God, and Lord; 

Anarchy, to thee we bow, 

Be thy name made holy now!’” 


Why, though, is Jupiter so hopeful of perpetuating his reign if the 
“fatal child,” Anarchy, can dethrone Demogorgon? The answer lies, once 
more, in Shelley’s belief that the despots of Europe were, by their op- 
pressive policies, driving the people to a revolution which would bring 
“anarchy” as the “last flash” before a new “despotism.”’” It is by means 
of this “anarchy-despotism” cycle that Satan (representing tyranny) in 
the Prologue to Hellas, sneeringly threatens to defeat all attempts to 
achieve a new order: 

The first is Anarchy; when Power and Pleasure, 
Glory and science and security, 

On freedom hang like fruit on the green tree, 
Then pour it forth and men shall gather ashes.” 


To this Christ replies that the despots may think (as does Jupiter) that 
they can perpetuate their reign by these means, but this is only because 
they are unable to realize that the future will not follow the same pattern 
as the past: 

Obdurate spirit! 

Thou seest but the Past in the To-come. 

Pride is thy error and thy punishment.”® 





arriving; when he sees Demogorgon, however, he does not, at all, “hail him gladly,” but 
starts back in consternation: ‘Awful shape, what art thou? Speak!” Cf. Grabo, The Magic 
Plant, p. 279: “He [Jupiter] has created a monster to supplant the might of Demogorgon, 
personification of Fate.” The child exists in spirit only and is to receive body from Demo- 
gorgon: i.e., take the place of Necessity. 

Works, v1, 79. My italics. ™ The Mask of Anarchy, xviii. 

73 See A Philosophical View of Reform, Works, vu, 53 f. 

™ Prologue to Hellas, 1. 156 ff.; see also 1. 80 ff. % Works, 1, 160-162. 
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But Shelley’s meaning, I believe, goes even deeper than this. It was 
part of his general philosophy, derived from Hume and Godwin, that in 
a state of anarchy Necessity could not operate, for Necessity can operate 
only in an ordered universe, one whose component parts, in nature and 
society, bear a definite relationship to each other: 


Were the doctrine of Necessity false—wrote Shelley in his Notes to Queen Mab— 
the human mind would no longer be a legitimate object of science; from like 
causes it would be vain that we should expect like effects; the strongest motive 
would no longer be paramount over the conduct; all knowledge would be vain 
and indeterminate; we could not predict with any certainty that we might not 
meet as an enemy tomorrow him from whom we have parted in friendship to- 
night. . .. None but the few fanatics who are engaged in the herculean task of 
reconciling the justice of their God with the misery of man, will longer outrage 
common sense by the supposition of an event without a cause, a voluntary action 
without a motive.” 
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In a world without Necessity the ruling classes might be able to pre- 
serve their power indefinitely; but all efforts to obtain such a state of 
anarchy fail because Necessity is inherent in the nature of the universe; 
Demogorgon is, as we have already noted, omnipresent, the “Soul of the 
Universe.” Hence Jupiter, like the rulers in The Mask of Anarchy, fails 
in his purpose. 

But what does Demogorgon mean when he calls himself the “child” of 
Jupiter? Necessity clearly operated in the world before the appearance 
of the despotic state, and Demogorgon, in medieval lore, is older than 
Jupiter (in the curious “trees” in Boccaccio’s Genealogy of the Gods, for 
instance, he is placed above Jupiter). There is, however, one sense in 
which Demogorgon could be the child of Jupiter; despotism—as Paine, 
Godwin, and others preached—breeds the conditions for its own over- 
throw; the despotic state, once established, sets in motion economic and 
political forces, which will of Necessity, eventually overthrow it: “The 
distribution of wealth, no less than the spirit by which it is upheld and 
that by which it is assailed render the event inevitable.””’ In this sense, 
then, Necessity, as a force acting in the realm of history—where it is 
most commonly represented as acting by the radical thinkers of the time 
—was engendered by the despotic state; Demogorgon was the child of 
Jupiter. 

And this is the secret that the advanced thinkers of mankind (Prometheus) 
have ever known and for which they have been persecuted throughout history; 
this is the secret for which Prometheus has been chained to the rock by 
Jupiter. He knew that the “real’’ child of Jupiter (of whom it was proph- 


1 Works, 1, 144. ™ Fragments on Reform, Works, vi, 295. 
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esied in the Greek myth that he would overthrow his father) was not the 
“fatal child” Anarchy but Demogorgon (Necessity) himself, i.e., that 
despotism sows the seeds of its own decay and will inevitably, in spite of 
all its efforts to survive, be banished from the earth. 

Why is the “fatal child” unable to conquer Demogorgon and “stamp 
out the spark” of human progress? He was defeated because Necessity 
had been reinforced by Love (Asia) and the anarchy-despotism cycle 
thus cancelled. But this Jupiter did not know. He realized that some 
form of transformation had come over Prometheus with the renunciation 
of the curse—the despots feared the rise of the intellectuals—and sent 
the Furies to subdue him, but he had not realized that the spirit of love 
and brotherhood was to spread over the world and thwart all his efforts, 
rendering his system of state oppression useless—‘‘the elements obey 
me not” (111. i. 80). 

The charge has been made that, in this scene, Shelley depicts the over- 
throw of Jupiter as taking place too swiftly. But we must not forget, 
that Shelley is not, as in A Philosophical View of Reform, giving a de- 
tailed account of political events but a symbolic picture of vast forces. 
That he was under no delusions on the difficulty of overthrowing the 
aristocratic state or the length of time it would take is clear from his 
political writings. We have to presume the passing of time and the oc- 
currence of a mighty struggle shadowed in the words of Jupiter to his 
silent and inexorable opponent Demogorgon. 

One further point is involved in Demogorgon’s reply when Jupiter 
asks his name: “Eternity, Demand no direr name.” The meaning here is 
metaphysical as well as political, referring to the Platonic distinction 
between Time and Eternity: that which is most real and powerful is of 
the nature of Eternity, that which is unreal and fleeting is of the nature 
of time. Demogorgon does not mean that he is Eternity’*—the “direr”’ 
name is, doubtless, “‘Necessity’”’—but only that he is of an eternal nature. 
In Boccaccio he is the companion of the goddess Eternity,’® but is not 
himself Eternity. 

Once Jupiter is overthrown, once, that is to say, that the feudal state 
with its soul-corrupting “institutions” is obliterated, the spirit of love 
and brotherhood is able to return to the hearts of the “Poets”; Asia 
joins Prometheus and he is freed from the rock. He is freed, however, 
not by Love but by Hercules, signifying, according to both Shelley 
(111. iii. 1) and Mary Strength.® By this Shelley, I presume, means that 


78 As White (op. cit., m, 118, 119), Rossetti, and others believe. 

79 Henry G. Lotspeich, “Shelley’s Eternity and Demogorgon,” Philological Quarterly, 
xm (1934), 311. 

%© Note on Prometheus Unbound, Works, 1, 269. Mary’s comments, though too brief and 
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the intellectual leaders of mankind can be freed only by such strong and 
resolute action as he was advocating at about the same time in A Philo- 
sophical View of Reform.™ Once these leaders are themselves free, they 
can free humanity through the spread of the spirit of love: Prometheus 
has Ione give the shell of Love to the Spirit of the hour of the new order, 
and the Spirit uses it to bring about the transformation of society (much 
as Love does in The Mask of Anarchy). 

The main function of these leaders, the “Poets” in the new order is to be 
the development of the arts and sciences. This is signified by the retire- 
ment of Prometheus to a cave near the altar to him in Plato’s 
academy.® In this cave he and Asia are to be visited by 

the progeny immortal 
Of Painting, Sculpture, and rapt Poesy, 
And arts, though unimagined, yet to be. (11. iii. 54-56) 


As to the nature of this new social order, it is, clearly, the equalitarian 
state as envisaged in A Philosophical View of Reform®™ and other works, 
and embodies the basic concepts of Godwin, Condorcet, Paine, Volney, 
and others. In the period between the appearance of Demogorgon before 
the throne of Jupiter and the transformation reported by the Spirit of 
the Hour a great historical era of revolutions and reforms, of republican 
states accomplished only after “generations’”™ of effort and passing 
slowly into a world equalitarian state must be imagined. When, in 1820 
and 1821, Shelley saw the revolutions in Spain, Naples, and Greece, he 
hailed these events as confirmation of his view of the direction of history. 

The fourth act, although a magnificent hymning of the new world order, 
(in which, as Professor Grabo has shown,® man controls nature by sci- 





general, have the virtue of treating the poem primarily as a representation of an action; 
but Shelley apparently did not discuss with her the more specific meanings of his symbols 
and she seems to have interpreted the poem only in the light of her general knowledge of 
his social philosophy. 8! Works, vi, 42-55. 

82 See Edward B. Hungerford, Shores of Darkness (New York, 1941), pp. 194-202. 

83 Works, v1, 42-43: “Equality in possessions must be the last result of the utmost 
refinements of civilization; it is one of the conditions of that system of society, towards 
which with whatever hope of ultimate success, it is our duty to tend. We may and ought 
to advert to it as the elementary principle, as to the goal, unattainable, perhaps, by us, 
but which, as it were, we revive in our posterity to pursue. We derive tranquillity and 
courage and grandeur of soul from contemplating an object which is, because we will it, 
and may be, because we hope and desire it, and must be if succeeding generations of the 
enlightened sincerely and earnestly seek it.” (My italics.) 

% See Preface to Hellas, Works, m, 9: “But a new race has arisen throughout Europe, 
nursed in the abhorrence of the opinions which are its chains, and she will continue to 
produce fresh generations to accomplish that destiny which tyrants foresee and dread.” 
% See A Newton among Poets, pp. 118-200. 
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ence) introduces no new characters of historical or political significance, 
and so its examination is not pertinent to this study. Following this 
lyrical picture, Demogorgon comes forward to deliver the final message: 


Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom and Endurance, 
These are the seals of that most firm assurance 
Which bars the pit over Destruction’s strength; 
And if, with infirm hand, Eternity, 
Mother of many acts and hours, should free 
The serpent that would clasp her with his length 
These are the spells by which to reassume 
An empire o’er the disentangled doom. 


The key to Demogorgon’s meaning is to be found in the following passage 
from A Philosophical View of Reform: 


A Republic, however just in its principles and glorious in its object would through 
the violence and sudden change which must attend it, incur a great risk of being 
as rapid in its decline as in its growth. It is better that they [the people] should 
be instructed in the whole truth; that they should see the clear grounds of their 
rights, the objects to which they ought to tend; and be impressed with the just 
persuasion that patience and reason and endurance are the means of a calm yet 
irresistible progress. A civil war, which might be engendered by the passions 
attending on this mode of reform, would confirm in the mass those military 
habits which have already been introduced by our tyrants and with which 
liberty is incompatible.” 


If, in the future, the eternal powers of the new equalitarian society, 
grow weak (“‘infirm’’) and the forces of liberty (the serpent) get so out of 
control as to threaten “civil war’ (““Destruction’s strength’’)*’"—and, 
hence, the anarchy-despotism cycle-—things can be again brought under 
control if the people are instructed in “patience, reason and endurance” 
(“Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom, and Endurance’). Demogorgon’s final 
speech is thus a repetition of the central message of the whole poem. 


KENNETH NEILL CAMERON 
Indiana University 


% Works, vu, 41. 
87 Cf. A Philosophical View of Reform, Works, vu, 53, on civil war: “There is a secret 
sympathy between Destruction and Power, between Monarchy and War.” 
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XLI 
WHAT POE KNEW ABOUT CRYPTOGRAPHY 


O one really believed in the authenticity of the answers,” com- 
plained Poe. ‘“‘People will not believe I really decipher the puzzles.’ 

But Poe did decipher the puzzles—that is, he really read a good many 
cryptograms of a certain simple type. Even the most recent biographers 
of Poe might be surprised to learn how many cryptograms were sent to 
him from time to time, and how many he solved or nearly solved. Some 
of the evidence has been published or cited but not much of it ever in 
one place, and much of it has been left hidden, especially that part which 
reveals the limitations of Poe as cryptographer. A large part was not 
available until September 1941, when the American Antiquarian Society 
acquired a file of the long-sought Alexander’s Weekly Messenger for 1840.* 
It would be difficult to say how Poe first became interested in cryp- 
tography. His first expression of interest seems casual. Late in 1839 a 
reader of Alexander's Weekly wrote to ask the meaning of an enigma 
which had appeared in an earlier number. The inquiry elicited not only 
an answer but a short disquisition on the value of “rigid method” in 
solving or composing enigmas and conundrums. A sentence was devoted 
to “hieroglyphical writing.” This too, said the “editors,” could be easily 
deciphered by certain rules, and in a note appended to the article they 


pledged themselves to read any specimen which might be addressed to 
them.‘ With this article and a shorter one on the beet root in the same 
issue, 18 December, 1839, Poe seems to have begun a few months of 


1 Graham's Magasine, xx, 35 (July, 1841). 

2 Poe to F. W. Thomas, 4 July, 1841, in Works, ed. R. H. Stoddard (New York, 1884), 
1, 105. 

3 The ensuing study would not have been possible without the cooperation of Professor 
T. O. Mabbott, who once more has allowed me to take unlimited advantage of his wide 
familiarity with the materials of Poe research. I have further relied heavily upon Professor 
John W. Ostrom, who has always been willing to supplement the information in his valu- 
able Check List of Letters to and from Poe (Alderman Library, Charlottesville, 1941); upon 
Mr. C. S. Brigham, who in advance of republication sent me photostatic copies of the Poe 
items in the American Antiquarian Society Alexander’s for 1840; and upon Colonel William 
F. Friedman, who has given me the benefit of an expert’s advice in several cryptographic 
questions. See his articles, “Edgar Allan Poe, Cryptographer,” Signal Corps Bulletin, No. 
97, pp. 41-53 (July-Sept., 1937); No. 98, pp. 54-72 (Oct.—Dec., 1937); the first of these 
reprinted from American Literature, vit, 266-280 (Nov., 1936). 

I am grateful to the Boston Public Library for permission to quote various documents 
in the Griswold Collection and to reproduce ciphers in facsimile. Miss Honor McCusker 
has been of great assistance in this connection. 

4 Alexander's Weekly Messenger, Philadelphia, 18 Dec., 1839, p. 2, cols. 1-2. The only 
recorded copy is at the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, Columbus, Ohio. 
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quasi-editorial connection with Alexander’s. Forerunner of our Sunday 
puzzle editors, he had struck a sure note of journalism. Responses to his 
challenge flooded the office, and Poe master-minded with a will. “Out 
of, perhaps, one hundred ciphers altogether received,” he wrote later, 
“there was only one which we did not immediately succeed in resolving. 
This one we demonstrated to be an imposition.”* With the discovery of 
Alexander's for 1840, one can now state exactly that between 15 January 
and 18 April fifteen articles on ciphers appeared in Alexander’s, and that 
thirty-six ciphers were published or alluded to. Poe published the text 
and solution of eleven ciphers; the solution, but not the text, of sixteen. 
Three ciphers he stated merely that he had solved. Six he had for various 
reasons failed to solve: one he had lost, one he had had no time to 
examine, one was written in pencil and “defaced,” two were “imposi- 
tions,” and one had fifty-one characters and hence lay outside the limi- 
tation which he had prudently set down in his initial challenge.* We shall 
have occasion to return to these cipher articles when discussing some 
aspects of Poe’s method. 

With the number of Alexander’s for 6 May’ Poe’s connection appar- 
ently ceased, and it was not until about a year later that as editor of 
Graham’s he found another opportunity for exploiting his ratiocinative 
flair. In the issue of Graham’s for April, 1841, he reviews Sketches of 
Conspicuous Living Characters of France. The author of the book praises 
Berryer for solving a cipher, but Poe “cannot understand the extraor- 
dinary penetration required in the matter.’ Let any of his readers 
address him such a cipher and he undertakes to solve it.® 

The response from the readers of Grakam’s was not so immediate as 
from those of Alexander’s. But in the July number of Graham’s Poe took 
up the theme more deliberately. “A Few Words on Secret Writing,’’ the 
longest of all his writings on the subject, filled four pages and comprised 

5 Graham’s Magasine, xix, 34 (July, 1841). 

6 Alexander's Weekly Messenger, 15 Jan., 1840, p. 2, col. 4; 22 Jan., p. 2, col. 2; 29 Jan., 
p. 2, col. 4; § Feb., p. 2, col. 3; 12 Feb., p. 2, col. 5; 19 Feb., p. 2, cols. 2-3; 26 Feb., p. 2, 
col. 4; p. 4, cols. 3-5; 4 March, p. 2, col. 3; p. 4, col. 1; 11 March, p. 2, col. 3; 25 March, 
p. 2, col. 6; 8 April, p. 2, col. 2; 22 April, p. 2, col. 3; 29 April, p. 2, col. 4. 

All the cipher articles as well as some twenty-seven other short articles on miscellaneous 
literary, scientific, psychological and humorous subjects, of which most if not all were con- 
tributed by Poe to Alexander’s during the same period, may be conveniently consulted in 
the reprint by Clarence S. Brigham, “Edgar Allan Poe’s Contributions to Alexander’s 
Weekly Mesenger,” Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, um, Part 1 (April, 
1942,45-125). Besides the file of Alexander's for 1840 in the American Antiquarian Society 
library, a second has apparently come to light (New York Herald Tribune Book Review, 
May 30, 1943, p. 18, col. 1). 

The numbers of Alexander’s for 15 and 22 January may also be found at the western 
Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 

7C. S. Brigham, loc. cit., pp. 50-51. ® Graham’s Magasine, xvimt, 203 (April, 1841). 
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a medley of cryptographic erudition (hot from the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, as we shall consider in more detail), an account of his exploits in 
Alexander’s, and a solution of two ciphers which he had received from an 
anonymous correspondent.® 

What followed during July and August, 1841, is a story which found 
its way only partially into the pages of Graham’s, but which can be 
further eked out from surviving letters. Through his friend, F. W. 
Thomas, the novelist, who held an appointment in Washington under 
Thomas Ewing, Secretary of the Treasury, Poe was making the bid for 
government office which some time later culminated in his disastrous 
visit to Washington. On 1 July Thomas wrote to Poe, described his work 
under Ewing (which consisted in sorting the claims of office-seekers), 
insisted that he had no influence with President Tyler, and ended his 
letter by presenting two cryptograms from a friend of his, Dr. Charles S. 
Frailey, a representative, as it appeared later, of the U. S. Government 
Land Office.!® Poe solved one of these cryptograms speedily (it was the 
most difficult which he ever solved) and in great elation, by “return of 
mail’’ (on 4 July), sent the answer to Thomas, asking that both Thomas 
and Frailey send him acknowledgments which he could publish." Thomas 
and Frailey obliged, and in the August number Poe made the most of 
his triumph. He published the cipher text but not the solution and offered 
as prize to the first solver a year’s subscription to Graham’s and to the 
Saturday Evening Post. If no answers were received, he purposed next to 
publish the key to the cipher alphabet and still to challenge his readers 
for a solution. He added Thomas’ profuse acknowledgment and en- 
comium and a part of Frailey’s.” 

But even in this August number of Graham’s, where he is perhaps at 
the peak of confidence in his powers of cryptanalysis, Poe writes a para- 
graph in limitation of his boast and reminds his readers that he has not 
undertaken to solve ciphers of every kind, and that in solving Dr. 
Frailey’s he has exceeded the limits of his promise. He points out that a 
cipher sent by a certain E. St. J. is not of the type which he has offered 
to solve. About ten days after sending the August number to press” he 
received a cipher from Thomas which he must have classified with E. 
St. J.’s, but with perhaps much greater reluctance. The new cipher was 

* Graham’s Magazine, xx, 33-38 (July, 1841). 

10 J. A. Harrison, Life and Letters of Poe (New York, 1903), 1, 92-93. The manuscript 
is in the Griswold Collection at the Boston Public Library. Where Harrison prints “‘crypto- 
graph” Thomas wrote “cryptography,” and there are in fact two messages written in the 
same cipher. Poe chose the second and longer, which, however, may be the harder because 
of its outrageous diction. Cf. notes 57 and 60. 

11 Works, ed. R. H. Stoddard (New York, 1884), 1, 105. 

12 Graham's, xx, 96 (August, 1841). 4 Cf. note 21. 
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from the son of the Secretary, Mr. P. Ewing, Jr., to whom Thomas had 
been speaking of Poe, to “pave the way.” “Decypher Mr. P. Ewing’s 
cryptograph in your August number if you can—Let me have it by return 
of mail.”’ But no solution of the cipher was published in any number of 
Graham’s. The letter has never been printed nor the cipher mentioned in 
any book about Poe, although both may be consulted in the Griswold 
Collection at the Boston Public Library.’ Between the lines of the cipher 
Poe penciled a few inconsistent guesses, and upon the envelope he copied 
some notes on cryptography (from Rees’s Cyclopedia, as we shall see). 

The next’® available letter of the correspondence is another from 
Thomas, dated 30 August, and again Thomas sends a cipher, this time 
from Mr. Young the Chief Clerk of the Treasury. It is in the strictest 
sense a cipher, a cryptogram in numbers. “Of course as it has not the 
remotest analogy with your proposed chryptography—,” writes Thomas, 
“we do not expect you to decypher it—but can you surmise anything 
about it—That’s the point.””* Poe marked some recurring number groups 
in this cipher, but there is no evidence that he got further in surmising 
its nature.!” 

Perhaps his excitement about ciphers was quieted by the reception of 
these two that were out of his range. At any rate he published nothing 
on ciphers in the September number of Graham’s. In the October number 
he published the solution and key of the Frailey cipher, as it had “not 


yet been read by any” of his “innumerable readers.”’ But he said nothing 
more about revealing only the key and renewing his prize offer.'* 

It must have been shortly after the October number went to press that 
he suffered a further check to his pride. On 9 September a Mr. Richard 


“4 Thomas to Poe, 19 July, 1841, Griswold Collection. A. H. Quinn, Poe (New York, 
1941), p. 323, refers briefly to this letter. 

46 The letter which Thomas dated 3 August (Harrison, op. cit., 1, 95-100) would seem 
to have been written actually on 3 Sept. (Poe to Thomas, 1 Sept., 1841, facsimile, American 
Art Association Anderson Galleries, Sale No. 3827, Valuable... Manuscripts . . . of Mrs. 
Lucius L. Button et al., 11-12 March, 1930, pp. 89-90, No. 284). 

16 For the letter see Harrison, op. cit., 1, 102-103; the cipher, which Harrison omits, is 
preserved in the Griswold Collection. 

17 Thomas to Poe 22 Sept., 1841 implies, however, that on 20 Sept. Poe wrote to 
Thomas on the subject of cryptography (Griswold Collection). 

Colonel W. F. Friedman, Principal Cryptanalyst, Office of the Chief Signal Officer, 
U. S. War Department, has been kind enough to examine both the Ewing and the Young 
ciphers and is inclined to think that both will remain unread because of their brevity. 

18 Graham's, xix, 192 (October, 1841). He now published the whole of Dr. Frailey’s 
acknowledgment (published partly in August) and also the solution of a short cipher sent 
on 10 August by a person signing himself Timotheus Whackemwell. By a mistaken guess 
at the handwriting (“‘autography!”) Poe had sent the answer to J. N. McJilton, the Balti- 
more litterateur (cf. Harrison, of. cit., 1, 100). 
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Bolton of Pontotoc, Mississippi, mailed a full and correct solution of 
the Frailey cipher, attested by two residents of the town, one of them 
the assistant postmaster.!* The November number of Graham’s appeared 
without a word on ciphers, and Mr. Bolton of Pontotoc wrote again: 
“T must call upon you as a true man and no craven to render me accord- 
ing to the terms of the defiance the honors of a field worthily contested 
and fairly won.’”° 

Poe answered him on 18 November and acknowledged his solution 
fully, but maintained that Bolton’s first letter arrived too late for in- 
clusion in the November number—an explanation which is open to the 
most serious suspicion.” In the tardy and grudging acknowledgment of 
Bolton’s solution which Poe published at the end of a cipher article in 
December, he said, “His letter did not reach us until three weeks after 
the completion of our November number’”™—a manifest absurdity. It is 
a melancholy necessity to add that on 26 November Poe wrote to Thomas 
a letter in which he pretended that Bolton had written after seeing the 
published solution and that Bolton’s solution contained “internal evi- 
dence of the fact.’’* Colonel Friedman in his authoritative and detailed 


19 The date of this letter rests on Bolton’s statement in his second letter of 4 Nov. 
Bolton’s mistaken impression that the solution had appeared in the September, rather 
than the October, number does not argue that he was mistaken about the date of his own 
certificated solution. Bolton’s letter and Poe’s reply (the latter in facsimile) first came to 
light in the Memphis Commercial A ppeal, 15 Nov., 1925, Section rv, p. 7. They are quoted 
by W. F. Friedman, Signal Corps Bulletin, No. 97, pp. 48-49; No. 98, pp. 59-60. 

2° Memphis Commercial Appeal, 15 Nov., 1925, Section rv, p. 7. 

™ The gist of Poe’s answer is as follows: “Yours of the 4th is this moment received; and 
I hasten to exonerate myself. . . . Our last ‘form’ necessarily goes to press a full month in 
advance of the day of issue. It often happens, moreover, that the last form in order is not 
the last in press. .. . Upon this hint you will easily see the possibility of your letter not 
having come to hand in season for acknowledgment in the November number. . . . In our 
December number (which has been quite ready for 10 days) you will find an unqualified 
acknowledgment of your claims” (note 20). 

Of this explanation it is to be noted: (1) that Poe’s acknowledgment of Bolton’s solution 
for the December number may really have been prepared before the arrival of Bolton’s 
4 November letter and certainly was if the letter did not arrive before 18 November; but 
(2) that even if it took letters fifteen days to go from Pontotoc to Philadelphia, Bolton’s 
letter sent on 9 September must have arrived in time for the November number. Thomas’s 
acknowledgment of the Frailey solution was sent from Washington on 6 July and was 
“just received” in time for inclusion in the August number (Graham’s, xix, 96)—in the 
“last form.” Certainly if Bolton’s letter of 9 September had been of the same nature, Poe 
would have found a way to include it in the November number (sent to press presumably 
about 8 October). In 1844 the September Graham’s was not to be made up before 10 August 
(A. H. Quinn, of. cit., p. 430, Poe to Lowell, 2 July, 1844). 

* Graham’s, xix, 308 (Dec., 1841). 

* Ernest D. North, Catalogue of a Choice Collection of Autograph Letters and MSS. (New 
York, Oct., 1905), pp. 58-59, No. 358. I am indebted to Mr. North for a transcript from 
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analysis of the Frailey cipher has disposed of this charge in a way that 
happily leaves nothing to be said.™ 

Besides the necessity of acknowledging Bolton, Poe seems to have had 
one other reason for writing again on cryptography in the December 
number of Graham’s, and this was to publish in entirety a somewhat 
tedious letter from a correspondent who signed himself W. B. Tyler, 
“a gentleman,” says Poe, “whose abilities we very highly respect.” Per- 
haps Poe believed him to be a relation of the President.* Tyler suggests 
two kinds of cipher which he thinks insoluble, and Poe in criticizing them 
takes the opportunity to display some newly acquired erudition which 
we shall find of interest in discussing his sources. But he protests that 
he is done with solving ciphers. ‘‘We have found ourselves overwhelmed 
with communications on this subject; and must close it, perforce.” 

Poe, however, had invoked a genie which he was unable to bottle at 
will. In August Thomas had written that the cryptography made quite 
a talk in Washington. There was great demand for the August number 
of Graham’s.* “The Gold Bug,” which Poe wrote presumably in 1842 
or early in 1843, is his last published writing about ciphers, but for some 
years he continued to be pestered with private correspondence. On 
9 August, 1843, his friend John Tomlin, the Tennessee postmaster, sent 
a cipher which he had received from the Hon. Alexander B. Meek of 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Many “learned citizens” had “endeavored, but 
in vain to solve it.’””” On 28 August Poe sent the solution along with a 
cipher of his own in retaliation.** On 12 May, 1845, F. W. Thomas again 
sent a cryptogram, and again it was from Dr. Frailey, though this time 
not of his composition. It had been received at the General Land Office in 
connection with a claim for bounty land. “It may be a matter of im- 
portance,” wrote Thomas.” On 14 May Poe sent an answer (never men- 
‘ tioned by any biographer) which is one of the most instructive surviving 
examples of his practice and which I reserve for a later paragraph.*® On 





his Catalogue, where the letter is printed in full. The original seems not to be further 
traceable. % Signal Corps Bulletin, No. 97, p. 50; No. 98, pp. 59-60. 

% T have not yet been able to determine whether he was. 

% Harrison, op. cit., m, 102. 

27 Tomlin to Poe, 9 August, 1843, Griswold Collection. 

% G. E. Woodberry, Poe (Boston, 1909), m, 39-41. In a letter to the Literary Review, 
9 Sept., 1922, p. 18, Professor J. M. Manly, asking for information about the letter and 
cipher, said that the letter had been in the possession of William Nelson, of Paterson, 
N. J., but was no longer traceable. The letter is not mentioned in Anderson Auction Com- 
pany, Sale No. 1025, Autograph letters . . . of William Nelson, 16-17 April, 1914. 

29 Griswold Collection. 

% Facsimile, American Art Association Anderson Galleries, Sale No. 3800, From the 
Libraries . . . of Eustace Conway et al., 16-17 Dec., 1929, pp. 68-69, No. 285. 
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19 December of the same year a Mr. C. G. Percival sent a cryptogram 
from Utica,*' and Poe answered on 3 January to say that the cryptogram 
was “illegitimate” but that the message it concealed was the Gospel 
according to Saint John, 1, 1-3." This is the last of Poe’s correspondence 
that is known to deal with cryptography, but a further curious testimony 
remains in an article entitled ‘“Cryptography—Mr. Poe as a Cryptog- 
rapher,”’ written by a Reverend Mr. Cudworth of East Boston and pub- 
lished shortly after Poe’s death, in the Lowell Weekly Journal for 19 
April, 1850. Mr. Cudworth had met Poe when the latter came to Lowell 
in the spring of 1849. Doubtless at Annie Richmond’s house, Mr. Cud- 
worth produced a cryptogram, which Mr. Poe solved “in one-fifth of 
the time it took .. . to write it.’ 

In the letter to Tomlin Poe had protested: “I was obliged to make a 
vow that I would engage in the solution of no more cryptographs. .. . 
You will hardly believe me when I tell you that I have lost, in time, 
which to me is money, more than a thousand dollars, in solving ciphers.’””™ 


II 


“In place of A put f or any other arbitrary character—in place of B, 
a *, &c. &c. Let an entire alphabet be made in this manner, and then let 
this alphabet be used in any piece of writing.” This was the formula 
which Poe prescribed in his initial challenge in Alexander's Weekly— 
simple formula for what is known as a “simple substitution” cipher, a 
one-alphabet cipher. It should be clear that all these ciphers are the same 
in difficulty, or rather that any variation in difficulty will depend on the 
nature of the plain text itself, on the kind and frequency of words and 


* Bangs and Company, Catalogue of—the Collection of a Boston Litterateur, 11 April, 
1896, No. 1134. 

% Richmond Times Dispatch, 21 July, 1935, Section v, p. 15. Cf. G. E. Woodberry, Poe 
(Boston, 1909), 1, 374. The original is in the Valentine Museum. 

% Lowell Weekly Journal, 19 April, 1850, p. 2, col. 4. The article is unsigned, but the 
authorship is established by a letter from Mrs. Richmond to J. H. Ingram, 4 Jan., 1877 
(Ingram Collection, Alderman Library, University of Virginia). I am indebted in this 
connection to Mr. John Cook Wyllie, Mr. John W. Ostrom, and Mr. Robert H. Haynes. 

Cudworth, referring apparently to the ciphers in Alexander’s, gives a sample sentence, 
both cipher and solution, of “one of the easiest.” But this is actually not from any of the 
Alexander’s ciphers or from any other Poe cipher of which I know. Cudworth does not refer 
by name to Alexander’s, but to “one of the weekly papers” of ‘“‘N. York,” where he says 
Poe was resident in 1839. This mistake is apparently the basis of J. H. Ingram’s like state- 
ment (Poe, London, 1880, 1, 190-191, where he quotes from Cudworth without giving his 
name or the reference). 

For Poe’s visit to Lowell in May, 1849, see A. H. Quinn, op. cit., pp. 613, 622 n. 

% G. E. Woodberry, Poe (Boston, 1909), 1, 40. 

% Alexander's Weekly Messenger, 18 Dec., 1839, p. 2, col. 2. 
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their combinations in phrases. The kind of symbols used has absolutely 
nothing to do with the solving of the cipher. Let the encipherer use 
letters of the alphabet jumbled, numbers instead of letters, dots and 
dashes, hieroglyphics, any sort of character—“however unusual or arbi- 
trary,” as Poe puts it*—there is no difference for the decipherer. In fact 
there are no degrees of arbitrariness. Arbitrary is arbitrary. The naive 
amateur cryptographers of Poe’s day did not see this. One has but to 
glance at the wildly cabalistic variety, the profuse and misguided inven- 
tion of the Alexander’s cryptograms to realize it. Poe simply repeated 
time after time the same operation, the same magic, while his corre- 
spondents exercised their ingenuity to find new disguises for the old feat. 

It would be only a slight exaggeration to say that every cipher which 
Poe solved, from beginning to end, was of this simple type. In Alexander’s 
Weekly he published the solution and text of nine ciphers which can be 
definitely placed in the class of simple substitution. Fourteen times he 
published a solution but not the cipher text and once a part of a solution 
but not the cipher, and three times he simply stated that he had solved 
a cipher. In all these cases there is no reason to suppose that he had 
solved anything more complicated than simple substitution, because in 
other cases he called attention to unusual features of ciphers which he 
had solved—or had not solved. A cipher received from a certain J. R. H. 
he rejected because it contained fifty-one characters (i.e., was not of 
the simple substitution type for which he had stipulated).* Another re- 
ceived from a certain Kulp contained the cipher group “Vsmukkss,’’the 
termination of which proved the cipher to be not one of simple substitu- 
tion and hence to be an “imposition.” Poe went on at great length to 
enforce the same point by a comparison of certain of the shorter groups 
in this cipher. A third cipher, from “Incog.,” contained the group 
“Khijggg’’; this too could not be simple substitution and was hence “not 
genuine.”*” On the other hand he did solve two ciphers which exhibited 
slight variations from the type of simple substitution.** One of these, 
from a certain “J. H., of Philadelphia,” contained a number of indeter- 
minates, that is, symbols which stood for more than one letter of the 
plain-text alphabet. Poe complained of the difficulty and published both 


% Alexander's Weekly Messenger, 26 Feb., 1840, p. 4, col. 4. Poe further suspected Kulp’s 
cipher because the handwriting was too even. 

* Alexander's Weekly Messenger, 25 March, 1840, p. 2, col. 6. 

* One puzzle and solution which Poe published (26 Feb., p. 4, cols. 3-4) is scarcely a 
cipher (though included in my count of eleven ciphers with solution, ante p. 755) but a 
message concealed by being broken into phrases and mixed with other phrases, so that 
the total makes nonsense. Poe italicized the phrases which make sense. This type of secret 
writing is similar to the stencil type described later by Poe in Graham’s (note 70). 
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solution and cipher.** This cipher is a relatively simple example of the 
difficulty which Poe was to encounter in the Grakam’s key-phrase ciphers, 
of which we shall soon speak. The other irregular example in Alexander’s 
is the seven-alphabet cipher of which Poe boasted later in Graham’s.*° 
Colonel Friedman, who had only Poe’s description of this cipher in 
Graham’s, pointed out that such a cipher might be in effect only seven 
simple substitution ciphers employed separately in seven sections of the 
whole message, in which case the difficulty would be little greater than 
with a single substitution cipher. The other possibility was that the seven 
alphabets were used in a cycle, so that each letter of the message was in 
a different alphabet from the preceding. Ciphers of this sort, considerably 
more difficult than simple substitution ciphers, were already well known 
to experts of Poe’s time. As early as 1586 Vigénere had described a square 
of alphabets for use in such a cipher.“ But there is no reason to believe 
that Poe ever grappled with one of these. His remarks on the chiffre 
quarré (Vigénere square) in the December Graham’s reveal but a hazy 
knowledge. It is unfortunate that he did not print the text of the seven- 
alphabet cipher in Alexander’s. But he did print his solution, which turns 
out to be a once well-known alliterative alphabetical acrostic. 


An Austrian army, awfully arrayed, 
Boldly, by battery, besieged Belgrade; 
Cossack commanders cannonading come, 
Dealing destruction’s desolating doom. 


And so forth. The alphabetical arrangement strongly suggests that the 
alphabets were used one to a line. The alliteration must have been a 
conspicuous clue.® 

The seven-alphabet cipher had, according to Poe’s account in Gra- 
ham’s, been written “without intervals between the letters, or between 
the lines.” And in the December number of Grakam’s one of Mr. Tyler’s 
proposals was that ciphers might be written “backwards and continu- 
ously.” This, retorts Poe, would merely tax to some extent the patience 
of the solver, and he refers to the files of Alexander’s, where he had “‘read 


%® Alexander's Weekly Messenger, 25 March, ea 2, col. 6. 

4° Graham's, x1x, 34 (July, 1841). 

“\ W. F. Friedman, Signal Corps Bulletin, No. 97, wi 50-51 (July-Sept., 1937); No. 98, 
pp. 65-67 (Oct.-Dec., 1937). 

® Alexander's Weekly Messenger, 19 Feb., 1840, p. 2, col. 2. Cf. John Bartlett, Familiar 
Quotations (New York, 1914), p. 876, n. 1. 

4 Poe’s correspondents by choosing a well-known jingle such as this, an enigma in verse, 
the Lord’s Prayer, a passage from the Scriptures, the opening lines of a Shakespearian play, 
or a few sentences about cryptography, often greatly facilitated his solutions. See especially 
Alexander's Weekly Messenger, 15 Jan., 1840, p. 2, col. 4; 22 Jan., p. 2, col. 5; 26 Feb., p. 2, 
col. 4; 11 March, p. 2, col. 3; Graham’s, xrx, 36 (July, 1841); and note 32. 
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numerous ciphers of the class described, even when very ingenious addi- 
tional difficulties were interposed.’ An examination of Alexander’s shows 
that this was only in part true. In Alexander’s he complains that two of 
the ciphers which he has solved and one which he has mislaid were 
written without separation,“ but there is no mention of additional diffi- 
culties. And if the seven-alphabet cipher was really written without 
separation, it is curious that Poe did not advertise this at the time. His 
general assumption seems to have been that ciphers sent to him would 
not be written this way. The analysis by which he rejects the ciphers of 
Kulp and Incog.“ is based on such an assumption, and so also is his later 
rejection of E. St. J.’s cipher in Graham’s." It is only in “The Gold Bug” 
that he seems to recognize that a running together of symbols is an easy 
and legitimate complication which should be expected in simple substi- 
tution. A false grouping of symbols or the use of nulls (symbols which 
mean nothing but can easily be disregarded by one who has the key) are 
fairly obvious complications of the simple substitution scheme which he 
seems never to have taken into consideration. 

Let us move on to the later phases of Poe’s cipher-breaking, but post- 
pone, for a paragraph, discussing the key-phrase ciphers. The short cipher 
from Timotheus Whackemwell which Poe solved in the October, 1840, 
number of Graham’s** has not survived, but there is no reason to think 
it involved any special complications. Ewing’s cipher and Young’s seem 
to have been completely beyond Poe (as indeed they might have been 
beyond an expert). Mr. Tyler’s cipher (having several characters for 
each letter) in the December number of Graham’s Poe finesses with some 
rambling remarks that it is probably not impenetrable, but that it is 
“inadmissible” by Lord Bacon’s definition of a cipher. The cipher which 
Tomlin sent Poe in 1843 has disappeared, but from an incomplete cipher 
alphabet which Poe jotted on the envelope one is safe in concluding that 
Meek had relied on simple substitution.” Mr. Percival’s “illegitimate” 
cipher which Poe solved has disappeared, and we are left with no clue 
as to its character.*° The Reverend Mr. Cudworth made simple substitu- 
tion even simpler by writing one half of the alphabet under the other 


“ Graham's, x1x, 308 (Dec., 1841). 

“ Alexander’s Weekly Messenger, 26 Feb., 1840, p. 2, col. 4; 11 March, p. 2, col. 3; 29 
April, p. 2, col. 4. * Notes 36 and 37. 

*" Graham's, x1x, 96 (August, 1841). * Note 18. 

** Note 27. Poe also jotted down some words and incomplete words with points taking 
the place of letters, just as Legrand does in “The Gold Bug.” Thus: ‘‘Ala.ara,” “can you 

” “sir.” “thin,” “bear,” “statue,” “hips,” “fou,” “ title,” “* .s.aloosa,” “July 24,” 
“twenty.” It will be recalled that the cipher was from the Hon. Alexander B. Meek, of 
Alabama, and that Tomlin had forwarded it to Poe on 9 August. 
5% Note 32. 
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and letting each stand for the other, a for m and n for a, and so on." It is 
possible that Poe, having once expounded this very arrangement, in 
Graham’s for July 1841, detected it immediately and so had the whole 
message laid open. 

Almost any such mnemonic arrangement of simple substitution is 
likely to prove of aid to the cipher-breaker. But an exception is the key- 
phrase. The Frailey cipher of the August Grahkam’s, the most difficult 
which Poe ever solved, is based on a key-phrase; so also are the two 
ciphers from Stonington which he solved in the July Graham’s and the 
cipher which Berryer was said to have solved.® If the letters of the alpha- 
bet are written above a phrase of twenty-five or twenty-six letters and 
the letters of the phrase are taken as the cipher symbols, one has a con- 
venient way of carrying the key to the whole cipher in one’s head. So 
far all is easy; there is really no complication of the simple substitution 
cipher. The cipher-breaker, as Poe points out, is not at all concerned 
with the phrase—which he learns only after he has solved the cipher. 
But it may happen, in fact most often will, that the key-phrase repeats 
certain letters; in this case some symbols will be indeterminates, i.e., will 
stand for more than one letter of the plain text, so that even with the 
key a reader can tell what letter is meant only from the context, and 
sometimes, if there are several indeterminates, can hardly do this. The 
key-phrase of one of the Stonington ciphers is: Suaviter in modo, fortiter 
in re. “The result of such a key-phrase upon the cipher,”’ complains Poe, 
“is to give it the appearance of a mere medley of the letters e, 0, ¢, ry and 
i.” The key-phrase of the Frailey cipher is: “But find this out and I 
give it up.” The result is to throw a very heavy load on # and 7; further- 
more, Frailey wrote u and n alike, and these two symbols together stand 
for five letters. When Poe first read of a key-phrase cipher, in the account 
of Berryer, he could not “understand the extraordinary penetration re- 
quired in the matter.” He challenged his readers specifically to send him 
key-phrase ciphers.“ After solving the Frailey and Stonington ciphers 
he was ready to admit that “this species of cryptography” was “justly 
considered very difficult.’”* In the last of the Graham’s articles he had 
come to the conclusion that “the key-phrase cryptograph” was “‘in fact, 
altogether inadmissible.” 

There were two other factors of complication in the Frailey cipher: 
1. Frailey used special symbols to stand for certain common short words 
and terminal syllables; 2. he chose for his plain text an outrageous piece 


5 Note 33. " Graham’s, xvi, 203 (April, 1841). 

+8 Graham’s, x1x, 37 (July, 1841). “ Graham’s, xvmt, 203 (April, 1841). 
85 Graham’s, x1x, 96 (August, 1841). 

% Graham’s, x1x, 307 (Dec., 1841). 
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Facsimile of the Frailey cryptograms sent to Poe by F. W. Thomas 1 July, 1841; original 
in the Boston Public Library. Cf. J. A. Harrison, Life and Letters of Poe (New York, 1903), 
11, 92-93; William F. Friedman, Signal Corps Bulletin, No. 97, p. 50; No. 98, pp. 59-60; 


and ante note 10. The first and shorter message, which Poe did not solve, is written in the 
same cipher. It is about railroads and consists of two sentences and the start of another. 
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of Johnsonese learnedly invented diction.*’ The first probably added 
little to the difficulty, for, as Colonel Friedman points out, one solves the 
remainder of the text and adds the syllables. But the second must have 
made first guesses very difficult. As Colonel Friedman has treated this 
cipher so thoroughly I refrain from further comment on it, but present 
a facsimile of the manuscript with its scribbled interlineations in the 
hand of Poe. The solution of the cipher was a very creditable feat for 
an amateur, and it is easy to understand the fever of elation in which 
Poe found himself after this successful exercise of analytic mind. 

To study Poe at work on ciphers is to find not a wide knowledge and 
intricate method of procedure, but rather a kind of untrained wit, an 
intuition which more quickly than accurately grasped the outlines of 
cryptic principle and immediately with confident imagination proclaimed 
the whole. It is probable that whatever ciphers he did solve he solved 
very rapidly. The Reverend Mr. Cudworth testifies that his own little 
puzzle was unravelled five times faster than he made it. Thomas, in his 
testimonial letter for the August Graham’s, recalls how the litterateur 
Dow, wishing to test Poe, composed a letter in cipher which Poe read 
“in a much shorter time” than it tock Dow to write it.5* And the editor 
of the Philadelphia Saturday Museum tells how Mr. Poe was shown a 
puzzle in a newspaper and “immediately” gave the answer. 

Something of this speed, and much of Poe’s mind, one can read in the 


confident inaccuracies of his solution to the Frailey Land Office cipher 
sent by Thomas in 1845. I here present a facsimile of the cipher, with 
Poe’s interlineations and a note on the same sheet by Frailey.© The 
translation of this cipher which Poe sent to Thomas is as follows: 


In September 1843, our respected friend Colonel T. C. Gardner, auditor of the 


87 “Without dubiety incipient pretension is apt to terminate in final vulgarity, as par- 
turient mountains have been fabulated to produce muscupular [sic] abortions” (Graham's, 
x1x, 192, October, 1841). With this sentence of the Frailey plain text compare the following 
from the speech of Johnson’s Ghost by Horace and James Smith: “‘A swelling opening 
is too often succeeded by an insignificant conclusion. Parturient mountains have ere now 
produced muscipular abortions” (Rejected Addresses [Boston, 1860], pp. 107-108; the book 
was originally published in 1812). 

58 Graham's, x1x, 96 (August, 1841). Cf. note 65. 

8 Philadelphia Saturday Museum, 4 March, 1843, p. 2, col. 4 (copy in the University 
of North Carolina Library). This little article, entitled “Quick Perception,” appeared in 
the same number of the Saturday Museum as the Hirst biography of Poe (cf. note 109). 
The cipher was a short one of the simple substitution sort. “ ‘Why did Adam bite the 
apple,’ said a schoolmaster to a country boy. ‘Because he had no knife to cut it,’ answered 
the boy.” 

* Griswold Collection, Thomas to Poe, 12 May, 1845. The Register of All Officers and 
Agents .. . of the United States (Washington, 1845), p. 113, lists Charles S. Frailey as a 
clerk of the Treasury Department, General Land Office. 
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Post Office Department, applied at the Land Office with his warrant. His patent 
did not render it necessary to reside at the place. 
Richard Douglas. 
Lieutenant Brewster (or Shrewstead 
Brooklyn Long Island 
25 September 1843 


And he added a commentary: 

This cryptograph has been written by some barbarovsly ignorant person who 
spells “‘necessary” ‘“‘neseserri” “post office” “puwst oiis” [““Brooklyn” “Bruk- 
lin’”’]® “to” “tuw” etc. His name is signed “Ritchard Duglas.” You will perceive, 
therefore, that absolute accuracy, in decyphering the cryptograph is impossible— 
but I have made it as clear as such a letter would have been out of cypher. The 
words which follow “Lieutenant Brewster” I have not made out—although they 
may be “United States Marine.” If more accuracy is required, please forward 
the original. In copying, abundant errors seem to have been made. 


An analysis of the cryptogram and of Poe’s solution and comment 
leads me to the following observations: (1) that the spelling of the crypto- 
gram is not that of a barbarously ignorant person but is on the contrary 
a sophisticated semi-phonetic spelling, thoroughly consistent except for 
“puwst,” which is perhaps a mis-copy of “powst”; (2) that hence the 
cryptogram is susceptible of accurate and certain translation; (3) that 
Poe’s translation contains a large proportion of error. The following is 


the phonetically written message which lies behind the cipher symbols: 


in september JA. muy respekted frend kulnel tch: k: gardner ohditor of 
thiy puwst ofis department apluyd at thiy land ofis with this worint thiy patent 
for hwitch uy did not thingk it neseseriy tuw resiyv at that tuym.... 
ritchard duglas 
lutenant yuwnuyted steyts mariyns 
bruklin long uyland 
LV september J TAT.* 


* Note 30. ® This example is added in the margin. 

83J leave the dates untranslated because I do not believe they are determinate. Poe 
translated “25 September 1843,” and Professor Mabbott has pointed out to me that Poe 
seems to be working on the very plausible assumption that the signs here employed for 
numbers are to be taken as fragments of two patterns of crossed lines: + and *, the angles 
standing for numbers 0 to 9 in some symmetrical order, as is common in business codes. 
If we assume, as Poe did, that J is surely 1, V almost surely 8, and L probably 2, then 
we can fill in the other numbers in a partially symmetrical pattern such as gives Poe’s date 
(25 September, 1843) or in another pattern which gives 24 September, 1839. But both 
these dates must be rejected because Richard Douglas became a Captain in the Marine 
Corps on 7 March, 1839; see T. H.S. Hamersly, General Register of the United States Navy 
and Marine Corps . . . 1782-1882 (Washington, D. C., 1882), p. 877. It seems likely that 
Douglas used the angles in some asymmetric order, so that the pattern had really no 
significance. 
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The proof that this is the right translation is that it makes sense and that 
it is a consistent account of the pattern of symbols in the cipher“—and 
this is the only kind of proof that can be adduced for any solution of a 
cipher without the key. 


ITI 


In Alexander’s Weekly Poe uses the terms “hieroglyphical writing,” 
“enigmatical,” “puzzles,” and “poser.” In the article of 19 February he 
begins to use the word “cypher,” but not until 8 April does he use it in 
a heading. There is no display of cipher learning in Alexander’s, and in 
one article, that of 25 March, he uses the term “cryptography” in a 
strange way to refer to some category of puzzles distinct from those 
which he has engaged to solve. It is quite likely that at this period he was 
entirely self-taught.™ 

But when he wrote his ambitious article in the July, 1840, number of 
Graham’s, Poe did some reading. Once before, and probably not long 


“ Poe was particularly troubled by the symbol 5, which stands for the recurrent y of 
the closed vowel sounds in the phonetic spelling of Lieutenant Douglas. Poe translated D 
sometimes as s, as he also translated c, which is really s. But he translated 5 as r in “our” 
for “muy”; as i in “neseserri’” for “‘neseseriy”; and as d in “reside” for “resiyv.”” In the 
phrase siyamraayted steyts mariyns,”’ which he suggests may mean “United States Marine,” 
he ignores the troublesome > altogether. 

It will be remembered that Thomas in his testimonial letter of 6 July, 1841 (note 58) 
recalled how in the previous year at his own lodgings in Philadelphia he and Dow and Poe 
had talked about Aaron Burr’s correspondence in cipher. Poe “laughed” at what he 
“termed Burr’s shallow artifice’ and said he could “decipher any such cryptography 
easily.” This conversation seems to have taken place sometime in May, 1840, or shortly 
after (Letter of Thomas to Poe, 3 [Sept.] 1841, J. A. Harrison, Life and Letters of Poe, ui, 
98-99). Moreover I think that even if Poe knew of Burr’s ciphers earlier in the year, when 
he was solving the ciphers in Alexander’s, he had not derived his ideas from Burr. The 
celebrated letter of Burr to Wilkinson 29 July, 1806, was written in three ciphers, one a 
simple substitution cipher of arbitrary symbols, one a cipher of special symbols for im- 
portant words, and one a cipher based on the use of a certain edition of Entick’s pocket 
dictionary. These facts could have been known to Poe accurately from the published 
account of Burr’s trial (T. Carpenter, The Trial of Col. Aaron Burr, Washington City, 
1808, Vol. m1, Appendix 1, where also are described some cyclic ciphers used by Burr’s 
associates), but vague ideas of the subject must have been widely spread through con- 
versation. See Nathan Schachner, Aaron Burr (New York, 1937), opp. p. 325, a facsimile 
of the letter and of the key to the arbitrary alphabet and special symbols. Charles Burdett, 
Margaret Moncricffe (New York, 1860) gives as frontispiece a facsimile of a key to special 
symbols used by Burr in cipher correspondence with his daughter. 

“ The term “secret writing” (Geheimschrift or occullae scripturac) which from now on 
he uses at the head of his articles does not appear to be common in the cipher literature 
of that time. Cf. note 96, 

* For the possibility that “A Descent into the Maelstrém” was among the Tales of the 
Folio Club submitted by Poe for the Baltimore Saturday Visiter prize in 1833, see A. H. 
Quinn, Poe (New York, 1941), pp. 202, 213, 745-746. 
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before, he had looked up “‘maelstrém’ in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
with excellent results: ““A Descent into the Maelstrém” appeared in the 
May number of Grakam’s.** What more likely than that he should now 
look into the Britannica under “Cipher”? 

A large part of the July article on ciphers is devoted to general dis- 
cussion for which he needs no source. When he describes the “two circular 
pieces of pasteboard” by which one may obtain a “perpetually shifting 
alphabet” (the ancient cipher disk now known to juvenile audiences of 
the Captain Midnight and Orphan Annie radio hours), he might still not 
have a source. But he could have read about this in the Britannica, and 
his sample setting, m opposite a, is the same as in the Britannica. Two 
other types of cipher, that by stencils, or cardboards with openings cut 
in them,” and that by packs of cards, he could also have found in the 
Britannica. Both these types he speaks of as being commonly or some- 
times used, whereas a third type, which he could not have found in the 
Britannica, that in which two copies of a book are used, he presents as if 
it were something which has occurred to his own mind.” 

Stronger proof appears when Poe displays his erudition in speaking 

of the scytala. 
De La Guilletiere, therefore, who, in his ‘““Lacedaemon Ancient and Modern,” 
maintains that the Spartans were the inventors of Cryptography, is obviously 
in error.... The scytalae were two wooden cylinders, precisely similar in all 
respects. The general of an army, in going upon any expedition, received from 
the ephori one of these cylinders.” 


Each one of the proper names and unusual terms which Poe uses in this 
passage occurs in the parallel passage of the Britannica. 

And incontestible proof appears when the matter of bibliography is 
taken up. In the Britannica Poe read: 


Polybius says, that Aeneas Tactitus, 2000 years ago, / collected together 20 differ- 
ent manners of writing so / as not to be understood by any but those in the secret; / 
part whereof were invented by himself, and part / used before his time.—Tri- 
themius, Cap. Porta, Vige-/nere, and P. Niceron, have written expressly on the / 
subject of ciphers.” 


* G. E. Woodberry and E. C. Stedman, Works of Poe (New York, 1894-95), rv, 291; 
Adolph B. Benson, “Scandinavian References in the Works of Poe,” Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, xt, 83-85 (Jan., 1941). 

* Graham’s, xviu1, 235-241 (May, 1841). 

7° One of the puzzles solved in Alexander’s (note 38) was similar to this. 

7 In all these cases, he revised the wretched phrasing of the Britannica completely. The 
cipher with two copies of a book he might have found in the Encyclopaedia Americana 
(Philadelphia, 1836), 1v, 63-64, “Cryptography.” Here also he might have found the term 
“secret writing.” Cf. note 96. 73 Graham’s, x1X, 33 (July, 1841). 

3 Encyclopaedia ... First American Edition (Philadelphia, 1798), v, 16. The whole 
article on ciphers is contained on pp. 16-18. With Britannica removed from the title, this 
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I quote this passage line for line as it occurs in the Britannica. It is to 
be observed that “Cap. Porta” is a mistake for Baptiste Porta, and that 
Vigenere (without an accent) is broken at the end of a line, Vige- 
nere. Poe wrote in the last paragraph of his article: 


Even two thousand years ago, Aeneas Tacticus detailed twenty distinct methods; 
... To those who desire farther information upon this topic, we may say that 
there are extant treatises by Trithemius, Cap. Porta, Vignere, and P. Niceron.” 


The article on “Cipher” in the Britannica is on the whole a poor thing. 
I mean only that Poe took his scraps of erudition from it, not that he 
learned anything about cryptography. The rules for solving English 
ciphers which it includes would have taught him little that he had not 
already found out for himself. He concluded his Graham’s article with 
the comment that one could find in such disquisitions as he had men- 
tioned no rules for solving ciphers which one did not “‘in his own intellect 


possess.”7® 





is the third edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (Edinburgh, 1797). Poe might have 
used as late an edition as the sixth (Edinburgh, 1823), v1, 158-160 (John Crerar Library). 
The chief source of the Britannica article on ciphers would seem to be William Hooper, 
Rational Recreations (London, 1774), 1, 143-159. 

™ Graham's, x1Xx, 38 (July, 1841). “The works of the two latter,” continues Poe, “may 
be found, we believe, in the library of the Harvard University.” And accordingly Howard 
Paul, in an article entitled “Recollections of Edgar Allen Poe” (Munsey’s Magazine, vu, 
557, Aug., 1892) but derived actually in large part from Poe’s writings in Graham's, created 
the myth that Poe had made a pilgrimage to “Harvard University to consult treatises 
by Trithemius, Vignere, and Niceron on his favorite theme.” The Catalogue of the Library 
of Harvard University (Cambridge, 1830-31) includes Vigénere’s Traicté des Chiffres (Paris, 
1586), but none of the cryptographic writings of Niceron, Porta, or Trithemius. 

% Cortell Holsapple, ‘Poe and Conradus,” American Literature, tv, 62-65 (March, 
1932), thinks the cryptograph in “The Gold Bug” may owe something to David Arnold 
Conradus, “Cryptographia Denudata,” Gentleman’s Magazine, xu1, 133-134, 185-186, 
241-242, 473-475 (March, April, May, Sept., 1742). But there is no reason to think that 
Poe went to any place so obscure as the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1742, either before July, 
1841, up to which time he seems to have relied on what he possessed in his ‘own intellect,” 
or afterwards, when he had consulted the Britannica and Rees. Cf. note 81. 

Mary E. Phillips, Poe the Man (Chicago, 1926), 1, 1230-31, believes Poe the author of 
an article in Blackwood’s, tx, 422-431 (October, 1847) and, on the basis of an allusion 
to Champollion in this article, suggests that Poe was indebted to Champollion’s work on 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. Although there seems no sufficient reason for attributing the 
Blackwood’s article to Poe (The attribution rests on a question which Eveleth put to Poe, 
Letters from George W. Eveleth to Edgar Allan Poe, ed. T. O. Mabbott [New York, 1922], 
p. 21), it is possible to demonstrate Poe’s awareness of Champollion from a passage in 
Eureka (Works, ed. J. A. Harrison [New York, 1902], xv1, 196). Yet from this it certainly 
does not follow that Poe owed any cryptographic knowledge to Champollion, who was 
about as well known as Einstein in our day, and whose method of reading hieroglyphics 
with the aid of the Rosetta Stone bore no great resemblance to Poe’s method of reading 
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In his next cipher article, for the August Graham’s, Poe made a casual 
display of learning in an allusion to the cipher in Bacon’s De Augmentis.”* 
One source of his information was, I am inclined to think, Macaulay’s 
essay on Bacon;”’ and perhaps he had already dipped into another en- 
cyclopedia.”* At any rate it was only a short time afterwards that he 








English ciphers. See J. G. H. Greppo, Essay on the Hieroglyphic System of M.Champollion, 
trans. Isaac Stuart (Boston, 1830), pp. 19-25. 

The mysterious chasms and rock carvings which Poe introduced into Chapter xx of 
A. Gordon Pym and the explanation of them which he appended in the “Note” at the end 
of the story may show that by 1838 he was interested in hieroglyphics, but they have no 
connection with cryptography. The explanation of the hieroglyphs supposes a knowledge 
of Ethiopic, Arabic, and Egyptian alphabets (Works, ed. J. A. Harrison, New York, 1902, 
11, 222-225, 243-244, 329). 

This is probably the place to say that the two articles on Poe’s cryptography in the 
Bookman, xu, 4-7 (March, 1903) and xxvm, 450-451 (Jan., 1909) are worthless, the 
second, the work of Firmin Dredd, being taken, comically enough, in great part verbatim 
from the earlier work cf the editor. 

% “The invention of a perfect cypher was a point to which Lord Chancellor Bacon de- 
voted many months;—devoted them in vain, for the cryptograph which he has thought 
worthy a place in his De Augmentis, is one which can be solved” (Graham's, xix, 96, 
August, 1841). 

™ “He studied the principles of the art of deciphering with great interest, and invented 
one cipher so ingenious, that, many years later, he thought it deserving of a place in the 
De Augmentis’” (T. B. Macaulay, Critical and Historical Essays, u (““Everyman’s Library,” 
No. 226], 303). Macaulay seems to echo Bacon’s “aliud inventum subjiciemus; . . . nec 
etiam adhuc visa nobis res digna est, quae pereat” (Works, London, 1826, vu, 262; De 
Augmentis, v1, i). Macaulay’s essay on Bacon first appeared in the Edinburgh Review for 
July, 1837. A serial digest of it appeared in the Southern Literary Messenger for January, 
February, and March, 1838, and on the first page of the January installment the passage 
in question was quoted (rv, 9), while in a conspicuous position at the end of an editorial 
note appeared a line by Pope on Bacon which Poe echoed in the December 1841 Graham's. 
(Cf. note 89.) Poe was living in New York in the winter of 1838 but may be supposed to 
have kept an eye on the magazine of which but a year before he had been editor. (For the 
story of how he later borrowed a volume of the Messenger, see A. H. Quinn, Poe [New York, 
1941], 407-409.) 

The first American edition of Macaulay’s Critical and Miscellaneous Essays appeared in 
Boston in 1840, two volumes, the last essay of the second volume being that on Bacon 
(copy in the Harvard College Library; and cf. North American Review, 11, 502, Oct., 1840). 
In 1841 Carey and Hart brought out a second edition in Philadelphia, two volumes 
containing the same essays as the Boston Edition and in the same order, and a third 
volume containing other miscellaneous writings (copy in the collection of Professor Carl F. 
Schreiber, Yale University). The third volume was reviewed by Poe for the June, 1841, 
number of Graham's (xvi, 294-295), and the concluding words of his review suggest that 
he was familiar with the first two volumes or at least had them at hand. 

78 In Macaulay’s essay Poe could have found the title De Augmeniis but not the state- 
ment that the cipher could be solved (though it was not taking a great risk to say that it 
could be). In the encyclopedia which we are about to discuss he could have found several 
statements that the cipher could be solved but not the title De Augmentis. 
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carefully studied the encyclopedia in question. It will be remembered 
that Thomas’ letter enclosing the Ewing cipher was sent to Poe while the 
August Graham’s was in press, and that the Ewing cipher was beyond 
anything he had so far solved. Further, it was not a semi-anonymous 
teaser, like E. St. J.’s, to be dismissed because it did not conform to his 
rules. There were the best reasons in the world for passing this test 
proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury’s son, with whom Thomas 
had been talking, “to pave the way.” In the July Grakam’s Poe had 
written: “There are individuals, even now, holding office in the eye of 
various foreign governments, whose real business is that of decipher- 
ing.”””* 

One may suppose that now, if ever, was the time when Poe would seek 
further rules for solving ciphers than he had already “in his own in- 
tellect.” But one does not have to suppose. The clearest kind of evidence 
is to be found in the notes which he scribbled on the envelope of Thomas’ 
letter. In addition to the Britannica there was one other encyclopedia 
to which Poe was already heavily indebted. As far back as 1836, when he 
was in Richmond, editor of the Southern Literary Messenger, he had 
found materials for an article on “Palaestine” in the Cyclopaedia of 
Abraham Rees; more recently, within the Philadelphia period, an article 
on “Stonehenge” for Burton’s had come from the same source. Sometime 
between 1833 and 1840 he had taken notes from Rees for his revision of 
“Hans Pfaall.”*° He turned now to Rees and discovered the article 
“Cipher,” by William Blair, the most complete treatise on ciphers that 
had been written in English up to that time. And on the envelope of the 
Thomas letter he copied: 


Vowels are more frequently doubled at the beginning of words than consonants. 
The vowels exeed conso. in short words. When double cons: are preceded by a 
single letter that letter is a vowel. The single cons: which precedes or follows 
double cons: is 1 m n or r. When 2 dif. characters occur, the latter of wh: is often 
joined with other letters, but the former never found alone, nor joined with any 
than the latter, those characters stand for qu- always foll. by vowel. y seldom in 
middle of word. ed, ty, ingly. ing & tion common terminations. Em in con com 
frequent prepos. o often followed with u. e more frequent in beg & end than 
middle. In polysyllabic words double letters in the middle it is cons: 


79 Graham’s, x1x, 35 (July, 1841). 

80 J. O. Bailey, “‘Poe’s ‘Palaestine’,” American Literature, xm, 44-58 (March, 1941); 
“Poe’s ‘Stonehenge’,” Studies in Philology, xxxvit1, 645-651 (October, 1941); “Sources 
for Poe’s Arthur Gordon Pym, ‘Hans Pfaal,’ and Other Pieces,” PMLA, tvm (June, 1942), 
513-535; M. N. Posey, “Notes on Poe’s Hans Pfaall,” MLN, xiv, 501-507 (Dec., 1930). 
I am particularly indebted to Professor Bailey for general advice on Poe’s use of encyclo- 
pedias and for the opportunity of studying his manuscripts in advance of publication. 
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I never terminates a word—a & u seldom. Order of frequency ¢ a 0 i. ¢+-Order 
oteonsdharst A cfigimwbkpqxz. 

Observe a word of 4 letters the first & last the same.—tha!—then look for this. 
—then the. H begin. a word is foll. by vowel. so also] m n r.—K by ae in. 

Shcottus [sic] has computed that 1000, 000, 000 of men in as many years cd 
not write down the different transp. of 24 letters, each completing 40 pp a day 
every p contng 40 perms. Mr. Falconer has shown this supposition to be vastly 
too low.*! 


The part about Schottus and Falconer’s computations is taken almost 
verbatim from Rees.™ And the rules are taken from another passage five 
pages removed. Every detail is there and in the same order; Poe’s ellipses 
are obviously derived from the Rees phrasing. It would serve no purpose 
to present the whole of the passages in Rees, but one part of the rules 
affords an instructive comparison. 


by comparing the frequency of the letters, you will generally find e occur the 
oftenest; next, 0, then a, and i; but u, and y, are not so often used as some of 
the consonants, especially s and ¢.... 

To find out one consonant from another, you must also observe the frequency 
of d, h, n, 7, s, t; and next to those, c, f, g, 1, m, w; in a third rank may be placed 
b, k, p, and lastly g, x, 2." 


It is to be observed: (1) that in copying this order of frequency, Poe 
transposed o and a; (2) that having written s ¢ after the first four vowels 
and then “Order of cons-,” he deleted s ¢ and “Order of cons-” and 
inserted « y after s ¢ in the list of consonants; (3) that by doing this 
and by running together the separated groups of consonants in Rees he 
obtained a single order of frequency for the whole alphabet; (4) that he 
was not warranted in obtaining this order, for the Rees text merely sorts 
the consonants into frequency groups—except that it implies s and ¢ 
should come before d, h, m, r, not after, as Poe interprets. 

There were other interesting things in Rees, many more than Poe 
could copy on the envelope. But that he read the whole of the lengthy 
article and kept other parts of it indistinctly in his memory seems prob- 
able from some passages in his December cipher article in Graham’s. 


Lord Bacon very properly defines three essentials in secret correspondence. It 
is required, first, that the cipher be such as to elude suspicion of being a cipher; 
secondly, that its alphabet be so simple of formation as to demand but little 


5! Envelope of letter, Thomas to Poe, 19 July, 1841, Griswold Collection. Poe used the 
space on one side of the address for the group of notes which I have placed first, and the 
space on the other side of the address for the other three groups in the order in which I 
present them. The four groups are to be found in this order in Rees. Cf. note 97. 

® Abraham Rees, The Cyclopaedia (London, 1819), vi, “Cipher” [p. 24]. 

* Ibid. [p. 19]. Both Rees and Poe omit j and ». 
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time in the construction of an epistle; thirdly, that it shall be absolutely in- 
soluble without the key.™ 


De Augmentis Scientiarum, v1, i is the place where Bacon discusses 
ciphers, but to suppose that Poe saw the original would be quite gratui- 
tous. His reading habits were the contrary. The standard English trans- 
lation of the De Augmentis in Poe’s day was contained in Peter Shaw’s 
Philosophical Works of Francis Bacon ... Methodized (London, 1733) 
and from this translation the Rees article in two places quotes Bacon’s 
specifications for a cipher.* 
Again in the same article Poe refers to Bacon, as follows: 


he who has been termed the “wisest of mankind”—we mean Lord Verulam— 
was as confident of the absolute insolubility of his own mode as our present 
cryptographist is of his. What he said upon the subject in his De Augmentis 
was, at the day of its publication, considered unanswerable. Yet his cipher has 
been repeatedly unriddled.* 


The truth is that Bacon said merely that he had invented his cipher 
years ago when he was a youth in Paris and that he thought it not un- 
worthy of preservation. But the sentence about Paris is omitted in 
Shaw’s translation and hence in Rees. The title De Augmentis, which 
Poe used also in the August number, may perhaps be attributed to 
Macaulay. As for the statement that Bacon’s cipher had been repeatedly 
unriddled, Poe had said more moderately in the August number that it 
could “be solved,” and this it would have been difficult to challenge. 
Now he could say that it had been repeatedly solved, for he had read in 
Rees that the author questioned the security of Bacon’s cipher and that 
Mr. Falconer confessed it might be solved, and further in the article 
there were rules for solving it.*” The term “wisest of mankind” is from 
Pope’s couplet: 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.** 


It may be no more than a comic coincidence that this couplet is quoted 
in the article on Bacon in Rees.*®* 


* Graham's, xix, 307 (Dec., 1841). 

& Abraham Rees, op. cit., vil, “Cipher” [pp. 5, 13]. P. 13 quotes Shaw’s translation 
verbatim: “‘There are three properties required in cyphers, viz.; (1.) that they be easy to 
write and read; (2.) that they be trusty and undecypherable; and, (3.) if possible, clear of 
suspicion.” Cf. Peter Shaw, Philosophical Works of Francis Bacon (London, 1733), 1, 141. 

% Graham’s, xx, 308 (Dec., 1841). 

87 Abraham Rees, op. cit., vi, “Cipher” [pp. 14, 29]. 88 Essay on Man, rv, 281. 

8° Abraham Rees, op. cit., m1, “Francis Bacon” [p. 5]. But cf. note 77. For Poe’s ac- 
quaintance with Bacon see Killis Campbell, “Poe’s Reading,” University of Texas Studies 
in English, v, 185 (1925). 
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In the same article Poe says of Mr. Tyler’s cipher (in which each letter 
of the plain text may be denoted by several symbols) that “it is one of 
the many systems tried by Dr. Wallis and found wanting.”®® This would 
be Dr. John Wallis, the celebrated mathematician and cryptanalist in 
the time of the Stuarts. Dr. Wallis’ expert judgments on ciphers are to 
be found in a number of rare places which there is absolutely no reason 
to suppose Poe ever consulted. Even if he had, he would not have found 
anything about this type of cipher.** What Poe says about Wallis need 
be attributed to nothing more than a confused memory of Rees, where 
it is said that Wallis solved many figure ciphers in the time of Charles I, 
and that he did not doubt that a more complicated cipher would be 
either equally susceptible of solution or else very tedious to use.” 

One other piece of learning which appears in the December Graham’s 
cannot be attributed to Rees. 


The nearest approach to perfection . . . is the chiffre guarré of the French Acad- 
emy. This consists of a table somewhat in the form of our ordinary multiplication 
tables, from which the secret to be conveyed is so written that no letter is ever 
represented twice by the same character.™ 


This is the Vigénere square for cyclic ciphers of which we have already 
spoken.™ Where Poe learned about it would be difficult to say, for it was 


% Graham's, xix, 308 (Dec., 1841). 

(A) John Davys, An Essay on the Art of Decyphering (London, 1737), includes, pp. 
9-23, a “Discourse of Dr. Wallis. Now first publish’d from his Original Manuscript in the 
Publick Library at Oxford.” Wallis speaks (pp. 11-13) of solving one cipher which con- 
tained nearly 300 characters, but he does not explain how the characters were employed. 
A letter from Wallis’ collection (pp. 23-27) shows the use of more than one symbol for a 
few letters of the plain alphabet, but this letter is read not by Wallis but by Davys. Again, 
a cipher in which each letter of the alphabet is denoted by more than one symbol (p. 44) 
is described not by Wallis but by Davys. (B) The Monthly Magazine, xi, 446, 560 (June, 
July, 1802); xrv, 252, 521 (Oct., 1802; Jan., 1803) prints a number of letters about ciphers 
solved by Wallis, but very little is said about the nature of these ciphers. (C) Thomas 
Hearne, Works (London, 1810), m1, clix-clx, contains a letter in which Wallis tells of solving 
a cipher “in Numeral Figures, extending in number to above seaven hundred, with many 
other Characters intermixed.” Doubtless many of these symbols were used as variants for 
letters of the alphabet, but many may have been used as special symbols for words and 
syllables—as is true of the first cipher mentioned under (A) above. (D) John Wallis, 
Operum Mathematicorum (Oxford, 1699), m1, 659-672, presents two ciphers solved by 
Wallis, neither of which is the sort of which Poe spoke. Tbe numbers used in each of these 
ciphers run as high as 471, but by no means all the numbers fror: 1 to 471 are used. (E) Bio- 
graphia Britannica, vol. v1, part 1 (London, 1766), “John Wallis,” pp. 4117, 4121, 4126, 
4130, 4136, notes G, P, Z, LL, XX, quotes generously from all but (B) above and from 
other sources. % Abraham Rees, op. cit., vit, “Cipher” [p. 11]. 

8 Graham’s, x1x, 308 (Dec., 1841). 

% The treatment of this is one of the weak points of the Rees article, which does not use 
the term chiffre quarré, and which considers only cycles of alphabets by words or lines (as 
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certainly not first expounded by the French Academy but by Vigénere 
in 1586, and it does not appear even to have been used by the Academy. 
My suggestion is that at some time he had looked up ciphers in one other 
encyclopedia, the Americana (which we know that he used a few years 
later for “Some Words with a Mummy”).® In the Americana under 
“Cryptography” he would have found the term chiffre quarré and an 
excellent account of it. The key-word used in an example of the cipher 
is “Paris” —a term which through the mysterious processes of memory 
may have grown to “French Academy.” 

The story of Poe’s sources is not quite finished in the December 
Graham’s. Poe apparently kept the envelope with the cipher notes some- 
where about him, doubtless in his desk. It must have been a very handy 
scrap of paper. For at some time, presumably not the same moment 
when he copied the cipher notes, he jotted on the envelope something 
entirely unconnected with ciphers—three lines from a jaunty song of 
Béranger’s.*’ Time went on, and in 1842 or early in 1843 he was writing 
a story that was to win a prize in the Dollar Magazine and become an 
American classic—‘‘The Gold Bug,” in which a Poe-like hero solves a 
simple substitution cipher and finds treasure. When the hero had to 
explain how he solved the cipher—out came the handy envelope: 


Now, in English, the letter which most frequently occurs is e. Afterward, the 
succession runs thus:aoidhnrstuycfglmwbhkpqxz.” 





perhaps in the Alexander’s seven-alphabet cipher). Poe’s inaccurate statement that “no 
letter is ever represented twice by the same character” refers obviously to the more diffi- 
cult cyclic change of alphabets from letter to letter. 

% Lucille King, “Notes on Poe’s Sources,” University of Texas Studies in English, x, 
131-134 (1930). 

% Encyclopaedia Americana (Philadelphia, 1836), tv, 63-64, “Cryptography.” This 
article employs the term “secret writing,” a translation of Geheimschrift in the article 
Geheimschrift (Kryptographie) in Allgemeine Deutsche Real-Encyklopddie, Siebente Original- 
auflage (Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus, 1830), rv, 549-550 (University of Chicago Library). 
The Americana is based on the seventh edition of the Real-Encycklopddie. Poe’s use of the 
term “secret writing” in the July Graham’s suggests he may have consulted the Americana 
at the same time as the Britannica. Cf. note 66. 

87 Poe wrote, in the space below the address, and at right angles to the notes which he 
had taken on cryptography: “Et dit, moi je m’en / Et dit, moi je m’en / Ma foi; moi je 
men ris / Béranger’s ‘petit homme gris’.” Cf. P. J. De Béranger, Oeuvres Complétes (Paris, 
1834), 1, 38-40, “Le Petit Homme Gris.” 

% The Gold Bug, ed. Hervey Allen and T. O. Mabbott (New York, 1928), p. 68. In re- 
vising a copy of Tales, 1845 (the Lorimer Graham copy, now at the Century Club, New 
York) Poe added to “The Gold Bug” the passage on the chemistry of invisible ink (T. O. 
Mabbott, of. cit., pp. 58-59, 86-89). The passage bears a fairly close resemblance to the 
last paragraph of the article “Ink” in Abraham Rees’s Cyclopaedia (London, 1819), vol. 
xrx. A cross-reference to “Ink”’ is given in vol. vim1, “Cipher” [p. 17]. 
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It is the order of frequency which he had partly created for himself as 
he copied elliptically from Rees. Even the transposed @ and o are pre- 
served. 

IV 


“It may well be doubted,” says the hero of “The Gold Bug,” whether 
human ingenuity can construct an enigma of the kind which human in- 
genuity may not, by proper application, resolve.” And he but echoes 
the Poe of Alexander’s and Graham’s. “It may be roundly asserted,” 
said Poe in the July Graham’s, “that human ingenuity cannot concoct a 
cipher which human ingenuity cannot resolve.” Colonel Friedman has 
pointed out that in the broadest sense this is certainly not true. Profes- 
sional cryptographers do not question the possibility of constructing an 
insoluble cipher. The solubility of ciphers results, as even in the seven- 
teenth century a mathematician like Wallis realized, from the fact that 
they have to be of such a sort as to be conveniently enciphered and de- 
ciphered by those who have the key.’ 

But Poe even exaggerated the error by tending to think of “human 
ingenuity” and his own ingenuity as equivalent. In one of the Alexander’s 
articles he says: “We assert roundly, and in general terms, that human 
ingenuity cannot concoct a proper cypher which we cannot resolve.” 
He was perhaps hardly aware that he was saying something different 
when in a later number he returned to the subject: ““We say again de- 
liberately that human ingenuity cannot concoct a cypher which human 
ingenuity cannot resolve.’?™ In the July Grahkam’s it was again “human 
ingenuity.” But in the letter to Thomas after he had solved the Frailey 
cipher he spoke emphatically of himself. ‘Nothing intelligible can be 
written, which, with time, I cannot decipher.”!® The difficulty of the 
Frailey cipher and his changing opinion about key-phrase ciphers in 
general produced in the August Graham’s the first clear distinction be- 
tween human ingenuity and his own share of it: 


To be sure, we said, in our last number, that “human ingenuity could not con- 
struct a cipher which human ingenuity could not resolve”—but then we do not 
propose, just now, to make ourselves individually the test of “human ingenuity” 
in general. We do not propose to solve all ciphers. Whether we can or cannot do 
this is a question for another day—a day when we have more leisure than at 
present we have any hope of enjoying. The most simple cryptograph requires, 
in its solution, labor, patience, and much time. 


% The Gold Bug, ed. cit., p. 66. 100 Graham’s, xix, 33 (July, 1841). 
10 W. F. Friedman, Signal Corps Bulletin, No. 97, pp. 52-53 (July-Sept., 1937). 
102 Alexander's Weekly, 25 March, 1840, p. 2, col. 6; 22 April, p. 2, col. 3. The italics 
are mine. 108 Works, ed. R. H. Stoddard (New York, 1884), 1, 105. 
1% Graham's, x1x, 96 (August, 1841). 
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On the whole, however, Poe seems to have been much less concerned 
over what he was to think of himself than over what his public would 
think of him. He does not so much boast as execute flourishes of mysti- 
fication. He relies on the naivete of his public. Speaking of the Berryer 
cipher in the April Graham’s he says: 


The phrase “Le gouvernement provisoire” is French, and the note in cypher was 
addressed to Frenchmen. The difficulty of decyphering may well be supposed 
much greater had the key been in a foreign tongue; yet any one who will take 
tbe trouble may address us a note, in the same manner as here proposed, and the 
key-phrase may be either in French, Italian, Spanish, German, Latin or Greek 
(or in any of the dialects of these languages), and we pledge ourselves for the 
solution of the riddle.’ 


In the July Graham’s he does not shame to repeat this passage verbatim 
even though he has just explained its emptiness: 


The reader should bear in mind that the basis of the whole art of solution . . . 
is found in the general principles of the formation of language itself, and thus is 
altogether independent of the particular laws which govern any cipher, or the 
construction of its key. . . . The sole use of the key, indeed, is for those au fait 
to the cipher; in its perusal by a third party, no reference is had to it at all. 


The same impulses must have determined whether or not he was to 
think that a cipher which he had solved was difficult. Immediately after 
solving the Frailey cipher, in the first flush of excitement, he wrote to 
Thomas: “No more difficult cipher can be constructed than the one he 
has sent. It embodies all the essentials of abstruseness.’™” In retrospect 
he might even add to the difficulties of the cipher. Thus in 1843 he wrote 
to Tomlin: “The fact is, that most of the criptographs sent to me (Dr. 
Frailey’s for instance) were not divided into words, and moreover, the 
signs never represented the same letter twice.”°* On the other hand, if 
past performances are to be magnified into indefinite greatness, any 
specific past performance, which may be measured, must be minimized. 
And so in the Philadelphia Saturday Museum biography of Poe, for which 
he himself provided materials, the Frailey cipher and solution are 
printed, but with this introduction: ‘We append one of the Jeast difficult 
of the ciphers solved’; and with the concluding remark: “This crypto- 
graph, however, was simplicity itself, in comparison with others resolved 
by the subject of our memoir.” 

Even in this early biography Poe begins to emerge as a fictitious per- 


15 Graham’s, xvii, 203 (April, 1841). 106 Graham’s, xX, 34-36 (July, 1841). 
107 Works, ed. R. H. Stoddard (New York, 1884), 1, 105. 

18 G. E. Woodberry, Poe (Boston, 1909), 1, 40. 

10 Philadelphia Saturday Museum, 4 March, 1843, p. 1, col. 9. 
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sonality—like Legrand in “The Gold Bug,” who had solved ciphers “‘of 
an abstruseness ten thousand times greater.””"° A considerable section 
of the Saturday Museum biography was devoted to Poe’s cryptography, 
and in a list of his “most noted” essays the first mentioned is “‘a treatise 
on Maelzel’s Automaton . . . in which, by an ingenious train of reasoning 
@ priori, he proves it mot a pure machine.’ The response which Poe’s 
cryptographic challenges elicited from readers of two periodicals shows 
that his reading public and his friends looked on him as a man of extra- 
ordinary analytic power. Within a year of Poe’s death the Reverend 
Mr. Cudworth pronounced a judgment which must have been assented 
to by many: “The most profound and skilful cryptographer who ever 
lived was undoubtedly Edgar A. Poe.” 


Vv 


We cannot accept Mr. Cudworth’s view of Poe as cryptographer; we 
must largely discredit the legendary character which Poe himself did so 
much to establish. Yet there remains some homage which can be paid to 
E. A. Poe, cryptographer. The story of Poe’s cryptography is part of the 
more obviously human story of his gallant and ingenious struggle for 
existence, of the devices—grotesque and arabesque—by which he lived 
and kept his name in print. 

It is true that Poe’s skill as a cryptanalyst was not that of a pro- 
fessional, yet his native power was far beyond the ordinary, and as a 
litterateur who could solve ciphers he was in a position to add to cryp- 
tography the glamor of illusion. He treated ciphers in Alexander’s as 
tests of editorial acumen, exercises for the same mind that offered the 
readers a permutation puzzle or discussed the psychological problems of 
credulity and of self-possession in a homicidal maniac."* Later in Gra- 
ham’s he invested cryptography with a higher dignity. What had been 
a kind of newspaper game now became a topic for a polite magazine 
article, a science which had originated with the dawn of thinking, an 
instrument of diplomacy, and an activity of that mysterious part of the 
brain which he had mentioned in the “Rue Morgue” murder story, the 
“organ of analysis.” Finally, when he came to the writing of “The Gold 
Bug,” he combined two of his inventions, the detective story and literary 
cryptography, in a climax to his cryptographic writing which is perhaps 
not always fully appreciated as such. As far back as Alexander’s Poe had 
teased his readers with partial revelations of his mystery. “Well,” he 


10 The Gold Bug, ed. cit., p. 65. 

\t Philadelphia Saturday Museum, 4 March, 1843, p. 1, col. 8. 
118 Lowell Weekly Journal, 19 April, 1850, p. 2, col. 4. 

"3 Clarence S, Brigham, loc. cit., 105-106, 116-117, 123. 
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says of one correspondent, “what will he give us for the secret?—it is a 
wonderful one and worth paying for.’ In a later article, having prom- 
ised a revelation, he changes his mind and offers his readers only the hint 
that the “process of reasoning” used in showing Kulp’s puzzle an im- 
position is the same as that used “in the solution of the cyphers.’ In 
Graham’s much the same tension is kept up by implication. The July 
article tells how to construct ciphers but not how to solve them. The 
October article gives the key and solution of the Frailey cipher, but 
again nothing of the method of solution. Not until “The Gold Bug” did 
Poe surrender the secret. Here in dramatized form, with the romantic 
adjuncts of invisible ink, a golden scaraboeus, a skull and a buried treas- 
ure, he made public the method of solving ciphers for which fireside 
cogitators had long waited. It was a master stroke of selling strategy and 
one that could have been executed only by a master of lucid and com- 
pulsive prose. Legrand’s explanation of how he solved the cipher is a 
fine feat of exposition—as anybody will realize who undertakes to write 
a few paragraphs about ciphers. As we follow the steps of the argument, 
we have the impression of intricacy and precision, of Legrand’s shrewd- 
ness and patience—each detail receives attention—and yet we are never 
lost, the main outlines remain clear, the reasoning turns where it should, 
the momentum, or rhythm, of the whole is sustained. The writing of this 
kind of prose was, as I see it, one of Poe’s most impressive gifts. 


W. K. Wrusatt, Jr. 
Yale University 


14 Alexander's Weekly Messenger, 22 Jan., 1840, p. 2, col. 5. 
15 Idem, 26 Feb., 1840, p. 4, col. 5. 
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must largely discredit the legendary character which Poe himself did so 
much to establish. Yet there remains some homage which can be paid to 
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existence, of the devices—grotesque and arabesque—by which he lived 
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fessional, yet his native power was far beyond the ordinary, and as a 
litterateur who could solve ciphers he was in a position to add to cryp- 
tography the glamour of illusion. He treated ciphers in Alexander’s as 
tests of editorial acumen, exercises for the same mind that offered the 
readers a permutation puzzle or discussed the psychological problems of 
credulity and of self-possession in a homicidal maniac."* Later in Gra- 
ham’s he invested cryptography with a higher dignity. What had been 
a kind of newspaper game now became a topic for a polite magazine 
article, a science which had originated with the dawn of thinking, an 
instrument of diplomacy, and an activity of that mysterious part of the 
brain which he had mentioned in the “Rue Morgue” murder story, the 
“organ of analysis.” Finally, when he came to the writing of “The Gold 
Bug,” he combined two of his inventions, the detective story and literary 
cryptography, in a climax to his cryptographic writing which is perhaps 
not always fully appreciated as such. As far back as Alexander’s Poe had 
teased his readers with partial revelations of his mystery. “‘Well,” he 


10 The Gold Bug, ed. cit., p. 65. 

1 Philadelphia Saturday Museum, 4 March, 1843, p. 1, col. 8. 
12 Lowell Weekly Journal, 19 April, 1850, p. 2, col. 4. 

"3 Clarence S. Brigham, loc. cit., 105-106, 116-117, 123. 
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says of one correspondent, ‘“‘what will he give us for the secret?—it is a 
wonderful one and worth paying for.”™ In a later article, having prom- 
ised a revelation, he changes his mind and offers his readers only the hint 
that the “process of reasoning” used in showing Kulp’s puzzle an im- 
position is the same as that used “in the solution of the cyphers.’* In 
Graham’s much the same tension is kept up by implication. The July 
article tells how to construct ciphers but not how to solve them. The 
October article gives the key and solution of the Frailey cipher, but 
again nothing of the method of solution. Not until “The Gold Bug” did 
Poe surrender the secret. Here in dramatized form, with the romantic 
adjuncts of invisible ink, a golden scaraboeus, a skull and a buried treas- 
ure, he made public the method of solving ciphers for which fireside 
cogitators had long waited. It was a master stroke of selling strategy and 
one that could have been executed only by a master of lucid and com- 
pulsive prose. Legrand’s explanation of how he solved the cipher is a 
fine feat of exposition—as anybody will realize who undertakes to write 
a few paragraphs about ciphers. As we follow the steps of the argument, 
we have the impression of intricacy and precision, of Legrand’s shrewd- 
ness and patience—each detail receives attention—and yet we are never 
lost, the main outlines remain clear, the reasoning turns where it should, 
the momentum, or rhythm, of the whole is sustained. The writing of this 
kind of prose was, as I see it, one of Poe’s most impressive gifts. 


W. K. Wrusatt, Jr. 
Yale University 


14 Alexander’s Weekly Messenger, 22 Jan., 1840, p. 2, col. 5. 
15 Tdem, 26 Feb., 1840, p. 4, col. 5. 














XLII 
POE’S PIERO MARONCELLI 


N his Literati Edgar Allan Poe' has left for students of Italian litera- 

ture and history a very precious contemporary picture of Piero Mar- 
oncelli, author of the Addizioni to Pellico’s Le mie prigioni, a poet of 
some merit (especially if judged by American literary taste of the eight- 
een thirties),? a musician of some distinction, and a promising composer 
whose career as author and musician was interrupted by the more ex- 
citing, though often distressing, vicissitudes of a political life. Maroncelli, 
well known to anyone who has read Pellico’s Le mie prigioni, since in 
reality he is the hero of that book, is probably the most romantic figure— 
if we exclude Byron—of the early Italian Risorgimento. 

Since there is no published biography of Piero Maroncelli, the follow- 
ing biographical notes may prove interesting to students of Poe.* Maron- 
celli merits attention not only for his political and literary associations 
but also because he is responsible for an interesting chapter in the history 
of Italo-American literary, intellectual, and cultural relations. Born Sep- 
tember 21, 1795, at Forli, in the province of Romagna, always famous as 


1In Works, ed. Harrison (1903), xv, 43-44, from Godey’s Lady’s Book, xxxu1, 271-272 
(June 1846). There are two other sketches of Maroncelli (though written at a later date 
as reminiscences). One is contained in the introduction to the 1868 edition of Pellico’s 
My Prisons (Boston, Roberts Bros. Entered etc. 1867, and printed by John Wilson & Son, 
Cambridge). It is by Epes Sargent, who became a good friend of Maroncelli. The other 
sketch is in The Sun of August 5, 1886, included in an article entitled Broadway Fifty 
Years Ago. 

2 This judgment is personal and is based on a perusal of the American literary periodicals 
of this period in search of Maroncelli material. 

3 The biographical notes presented here are a very brief summary of the result of ex- 
tensive research for a complete biography of Maroncelli. The sources of information are, 
for the most part, contemporary memoirs, letters, newspapers, periodicals, biographies of 
Maroncelli’s friends (especially of Silvio Pellico), state documents etc. One important 
source of information has been Maroncelli’s autobiographical testimony to his judges at the 
trials previous to incarceration as a political prisoner in Rome and in the Spielberg. How- 
ever, these costituli had to be used very cautiously, since Maroncelli’s answers to his in- 
quisitors, meant to conceal the truth, were often contradictory. Investigations into very 
small sections of Maroncelli’s life with the purpose of ultimately writing his biography were 
made by Dr. Oliverotto Fabretti of Forli who died, unfortunately, before finishing his task. 
What he was able to publish of these investigations has been of exceedingly great value, 
as have been, also, the many suggestions he made to me in an extensive correspondence 
we carried on concerning Maroncelli previous to his death. All the information concerning 
Maroncelli’s life in the United States comes from unpublished correspondence between 
him and Andrews Norton, from the contemporary press and periodicals, and from un- 
published correspondence of contemporary Americans. I shall indicate more specifically 
the sources for each section of Maroncelli’s biography. Such biographical sketches as the 
one in Boccardo’s Encyclopedia, for example, are totally inaccurate and unreliable. 
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a center of political fomentation, Maroncelli imbibed liberal ideas from 
his very infancy. In 1810, when he was only fifteen years old, having 
shown a pronounced talent for music and literature, he was sent to Naples 
with the aid of a municipal scholarship and at a considerable financial 
sacrifice for his family, to study at the College of San Sebastiano, whose 
faculty included some of the most famous music teachers of Italy, and 
where some of his fellow students (Mercadante, Lablache, and Bellini) 
were destined to be famous in the history of music. Naples at that time 
was seething with liberal secret societies and it did not take long for the 
Romagnese lad to join the most important of these, that of the Carbonari. 
When he returned to Forli, in 1815, he was, therefore, not only an ac- 
complished musician with literary aspirations, but also an ardent Car- 
bonaro fired with the zeal of spreading the doctrine of Italian liberty and 
independence. Accordingly, Maroncelli’s first literary composition, a 
poem written ostensibly in praise of San Jacopo, patron saint of his par- 
ish, and, as related to his prosecuting attorneys, composed “‘nello stile di 
Dante,” was really a bit of political propaganda that led the authorities 
to search his home, where they found other poems which they interpreted 
as being propagandistic, and which earned for Maroncelli a year’s im- 
prisonment in Rome. Released in June, 1818, the young Carbonaro was 
not in the least discouraged by his disagreeable experience of one year’s 
duration. Gennarelli,* who made a study of some of the Maroncelli docu- 
ments in the state archives of Rome, Forli, and Bologna, Ravenna, Fer- 
rara, Faenza, and Cesena, has related how Maroncelli went from Forli 
to Bologna and other cities of Romagna, spreading the principles of 
Carbonarism and inciting to insurrection.’ 


* A. Gennarelli, “Piero Maroncelli e i carbonari del 1815 al 1821,” Nuova Antologia, 
serie 11, vol. xvmt (1879). 

5 The information concerning Maroncelli’s youth and his life up to the time he went to 
Milan has been obtained from the following sources, most of which had to be used with 
great caution because of their inaccuracy, bias, or (as in the case of the costituti) because 
intentionally false: A. Luzio, Il processo Pellico-Maroncelli secondo gli atti officiali segreti 
(Milano, 1903); A. Pierantoni, I carbonari dello stato pontificio. 2 vols. Vol. 1 (Roma, 1910); 
A. Gennarelli, op. cit.; A. Gennarelli, Ii Governo Pontificio e lo Stato Romano-Documenii, 
etc., 2 vols. (Prato, 1860); A. Andryane, “Pietro Maroncelli” in Le Constitutionnel, 18 
Septembre 1846 (this biographical sketch, written by a fellow prisoner, is not always re- 
liable); S. Pellico, Le mie prigiont commentate da Domenico Chiattone (Saluzzo, 1907), 
which contains a few very valuable notes on Maroncelli; A. Vannucci, J martiri della 
liberta italiana dal 1794-1848. Memorie raccolte (Milano, 1887)—inaccurate; L. A. Girardi, 
“Pietro Maroncelli” in G. d’Amato, Panteon dei martiri della libertad italiana, Vol. 1, 1851 
—inaccurate; C. Bandini, Giornali e scritti politici clandestini della Carboneria romagnola 
(1819-21) (Roma-Milano, 1908); idem, “Piero Maroncelli ed il Quadragesimale italiano” 
in Rivista d’ Italia, Vol. 1 (1906)—very valuable; I. Rinieri, Della vita e delle opere di Silvio 
Pellico. 3 vols. (Torino, 1898-1901), Vol. u—entirely prejudiced against Maroncelli; 
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Maroncelli’s activities as Carbonaro and his desire to earn a livelihood 
as a musician led him ultimately to Milan, where for the publisher 
Ricordi he wrote a life of Angelo Corelli,® and where with the collabora- 
tion of Silvio Pellico he wrote La Festa di Bussone, a musical farce com- 
posed for the two famous actresses, the Marchionni; for Silvio Pellico 
had fallen in love with Carlotta Marchionni, and Maroncelli with her 
equally fascinating cousin, Gegia.’ The departure of the Marchionni 
Company from Milan left the two lovers with a great deal of extra time 
on their hands, and to relieve the subsequent boredom, they plunged into 
a feverish activity of propaganda in the interests of Carbonarism. For 
immediately after his arrival in Milan, Maroncelli had joined that bril- 
liant literary-political group that published the Conciliatore, and, under 
the banner of romanticism, ushered liberalism into Italy.* Pellico went to 
Venice with Count Luigi Porro Lambertenghi, the noted Milanese liberal, 
but found the Venetians apathetic (as he wrote to Maroncelli), while 
Maroncelli engaged in more successful expeditions on Lake Como and at 
Crema, returning to Milan in September, whence, on the thirtieth of the 





Emilio del Cerro, Cospirazioni romane; rivelazioni storiche (Roma, 1899)—biased; O. Fa- 
bretti, “Per una compiuta biografia Maroncelliana: I primi anni” in La Romagna, Febb. 
1914, and “Dal ritorno in Forli alla partenza per Milano (Agosto 1818-Agosto 1819),” 
ibid.—exceedingly valuable. 

Other information (such as the exact date of Maroncelli’s birth, which varies in all the 
sketches) comes from the Museo di Forli, where some still inedited Maroncelli material 
has been consulted. 

6 The only copy of this biography I have been able to find is in the British Museum. 

7 For reminiscences of the Milan of this period and especially of the Marchionni Com- 
pany see A. Brofferio, I miei tempi, Vol. vi (Torino, 1859); and F. Cusani, Storia di 
Milano dall’origine a’nostri giorni. 8 vols. Vol. vu (Milano, 1861-1884)—inadequate and 
inaccurate in spots. 

® There are many sources of information for the brilliant, liberal, Romantic Milanese 
group that surrounded Count Lambertenghi at this time. The most important, besides the 
two references of the preceding note, are the following: Sydney (Owenson), lady Morgan 
(Italy, London, 1821)—translated into French in 1821; F. Confalonieri, Memorie e lettere; 
publicate per cura di Gabrio Casati. 2 vols. (Milano, 1889); C. Canta, I] Conciliatore e i 
carbonari; episodio (Milano, 1878); G. Arrivabene, Un’epoca della mia vita (Mantova, 
1875); D. Chiattone, op. cit.; P. Maroncelli, Addizioni; P. A. Menzio, Dal “Conciliatore” 
(Torino, 1927); E. Clerici, Ii ““Conciliatore” periodico Milanese (1818-1819). A most vivid 
picture is contained in Silvio Pellico’s letters (published in Rinieri, 1., op. cit., Vol. 1). 
Pellico, who was secretary to Count Lambertenghi, tutor of his children, and editor of the 
Conciliatore, resembled in no way the later Pellico of Le mie prigioni. For Pellico’s activities 
as a carbonaro, see G. Sforza, ‘Silvio Pellico a Venezia 1820-1822” in Miscellanea di Storia 
veneta della Deputazione di Storia patria, serie 111, Vol. x11; D. Chiattone, op. cit.; A. Pieran- 
toni, I carbonari dello stato pontificio. 2 vols. Vol. 1 (Roma, 1910). An excellent study of 
the effect of the French Revolution on Italian liberalism as a whole is to be found in P. 
Hazard, La révolution francaise et les lettres italiennes (Paris, 1910). 
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same month, he wrote the disastrous letter to his brother, Dr. Francesco 
Maroncelli, which resulted in his own and Pellico’s arrest.® 

In Le mie prigioni Silvio Pellico has related as much as he dared, in the 
face of a rigid Austrian censorship, of the arrest, the transference of the 
prisoners from Milan to Venice, the trial, the sentence, and the ultimate 
imprisonment in the Spielberg fortress. The arrest occurred in October 
1820 and liberation did not come until August 1830, so that the period of 
Maroncelli’s imprisonment was not quite ten years instead of twelve, as 
stated by Poe.'® It is not generally known that an earlier account of the 
Spielberg imprisonment was dictated by Maroncelli to Count Rangoni of 
Bologna where he stopped on his way to Rome after having been sepa- 
rated from his fellow-prisoner at Mantua." 

Maroncelli never reached Rome, however, for the fact that his leg had 
been amputated in the Spielberg was too eloquent proof of how Austria 
treated her political prisoners.’* A persona non grata with the Austrian 
authorities in Italy, Maroncelli finally departed for France in December 
1830, arriving in Paris with his brother (also an exile) on February 15, 
1831; and welcomed cordially by Louis Philippe, General Lafayette, the 
International Committee, and other important dignitaries. The Paris 
newspapers published a program of the works he planned to write. But 
when Pellico’s Le mie prigioni appeared in November, 1832, Maroncelli 
gave up his original plan and limited himself to the annotation of the Paris 
edition of his friend’s book, and to a supplement known as the A ddizioni. 
He joined, too, the staff of L’Esule, a periodical issued by the Italian poli- 
tical exiles in France. His life in Paris was one of suffering and poverty 

* Cf. A. Luzio, op. cit. 10 Cf. S. Pellico, Le mie prigioni. 

11 A. Sorbelli, “Il primo abbozzo della ‘Mia Prigionia di Spielberg’ di Piero Maroncelli,” 
in Biblioteca de L’ Archiginnasio, Serie 11, n. xxtv—serie 18-24 (Bologna, 1922). 

12 For Maroncelli’s peregrinations in Italy after his liberation from prison and before 
going to Paris, cf. S. Pellico, Le mie prigioni; P. Maroncelli, Addizioni; A. Sandona, Con- 
tributo alla storia dei processi del Ventuno e dello Spielberg. Dagli atti officiali segreti degli 
archivi di stato di Vienna e dal carteggio dell’ imperatore Francesco I co’suoi minisiri e col 
presidente del Senato lombardo-veneto del tribunale supremo di giustizia (Milano, 1911); 
D. Chiattone, op. cit.; N. Morini, “Piero Maroncelli, in alcuni documenti dell’Archvio di 
Stato di Bologna,” in Archiginnasio, a. 1914, Bologna. (This article, which publishes for 
the first time important Maroncelli documents among the Aéti privati del Legato of the 
R. Archivio di Stato of Bologna, is exceedingly important because it contains the foglio di 
via of the two prisoners (Pellico and Maroncelli). The foglio attests the absolute truth and 
accuracy of Maroncelli’s account in the Addizioni and refutes Rinieri’s hostile criticism 
of it. Cf. La veritéd storica nel processo Pellico-Maroncelli etc. (Roma: Befani, 1904), pp. 
113 ff., where Rinieri says concerning Maroncelli’s description of his wanderings, “‘Stentera 
il lettore a credere quante bugie si contengano in queste linee . . . !” Cf. also A. De Ru- 
bertis, “Piero Maroncelli a Firenze di ritorno dallo Spielberg,” in Nuova Antologia, 1918, 
sesta serie, Vol. 198; C. L. Pedraglio, Silvio Pellico, cenni biografici con un’ appendice di 
documenti inediti (Como, 1904); A. Sorbelli, op. cit., G. Capponi, Lettere etc. Vol. v. 
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brightened only by his friendship with interesting and important people, 
by the tender charity of Pauline Andryane, by the colorful cordiality of 
the Princess Belgiojoso, a fellow-exile, and by the charm of the young 
German singer, Amalia Schneider, whom he married early in August 
1833, a few weeks before sailing for the United States.” 

Piero Maroncelli’s advent to the United States is connected with the 
early history of Italian opera in this country.“ It was for the company 
of which Maroncelli and his wife were members and for which he directed 
the chorus that the first opera house—of splendid elegance—was built in 
New York." The opening performance on November 8, 1833, was given 
before a brilliant audience, but Italian opera did not succeed at first in 
the United States, for reasons which, according to Philip Hone'® (who 
candidly recorded in his diary that to him the opera was “tiresome’’), 
“savour much of the John Bullism which we have inherited from our 
forefathers.”’ There were other reasons besides those mentioned by the 
mayor of New York for the failure of Italian opera in this country, one 
reason being, apparently, the dishonesty of its manager, Rivafinoli, who 
plunged many into debt and caused the financial ruin of Maroncelli and 
his picturesque compatriot, Lorenzo da Ponte."” 


13 Information concerning Maroncelli’s sojourn in Paris has been obtained from the ex- 
tensive research in the contemporary Parisian press, from state records in the Archives 
Nationales, from Maroncelli’s Addizioni, from Pellico’s letters (published by Pedraglio, 
op. cit., and Rinieri, op. cit.), from contemporary memoirs, etc. Cf. also O. Fabretti, 
“Paolina Andryane e Piero Maroncelli,” in Rivista d’Italia, Luglio, 1914; R. Barbiera, 
La Principessa Belgiojoso (Milano, 1902); idem, Passioni del Risorgimento (Milano, 1903); 
A. Andryane, op. cit.; G. Mazzini, Epistolario (Mazzini did not like Maroncelli because 
the news had erroneously spread in Paris that Maroncelli was an Austrian spy). Cf. also 
A. Luzio, op. cit., p. 209, note; A. Sorbelli, op. cit.; G. Mazzatinti, “Per Piero Maroncelli,” 
in Rivista d’Italia a. v, Vol. 1, 1902 (maggio), pp. 794 ff.; A. Vannucci, op. cit.; A. Andryane, 
Memoirs of a prisoner of state in the fortress of Spielberg; with an appendix by Maroncelli, 
the companion of Silvio Pellico. Tr. by Fortunato Prandi . . . (London, 1840), 2 vols.; A. 
Malvezzi, Cristina di Belgiojoso (Milano: Treves, 1936-37), 3 vols. 

™ Sources of information for Maroncelli’s life in the United States are periodicals and 
newspapers of 1833, 1834, etc.; contemporary diaries and letters possessed by the Norton 
family; unpublished letters in the Harvard College Library and in the New York Public 
Library, etc. Cf. too A. H. Lograsso, “Piero Maroncelli in America” in Rassegna storica del 
Risorgimento italiano, Fasc. 4, 1928; G. Sforza, op. cit.; Sister M. Jerome Keeler, O.S.B., 
“A Note on Silvio Pellico” in P. Q., July, 1930; A. H. Lograsso, “Piero Maroncelli in Phila- 
delphia,” R. R., xxrv, No. 4 (Oct.-Dec., 1933), 324 ff.; C. F. Secchi de’Casali, “Trent’otto 
anni d’America” in L’Eco d'Italia, Dec. 9, 1883. 

4 Cf. H. E. Krehbiel, Chapters of Opera (New York, 1908). 

1% P. Hone, The Diary of Philip Hone, 1828-1851. 2 vols. (N. Y., 1889). Mr. Hone (1780- 
1851) was mayor of New York in 1825-26, and was afterward appointed naval officer 
of New York by President Taylor. His diary is famous. Cf. Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy. 

17 Information derived from letters written to Andrews Norton by Maroncelli and from 
The Evening Post, April 11, 1834. 
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It is Maroncelli’s literary activity in the United States that is of special 
interest to us and which caused Poe to include him among his literati. 
Even before Maroncelli came to this country, his name had frequently 
been read by those who were acquainted with the reviews of Pellico’s Le 
mie prigioni and of his own Addizioni in the English periodicals or in the 
reprints of English literary reviews in American periodicals.'* Roscoe’s 
translation of Pellico’s work began to appear in this country simultane- 
ously with Maroncelli’s arrival and long reviews of this English edition 
(London, 1833) were printed in the American periodicals with numerous 
references to Signor Maroncelli. Literary circles, therefore, immediately 
welcomed Maroncelli upon his arrival. One of the first to make his ac- 
quaintance was Catherine Maria Sedgwick who had received from Sis- 
mondi a letter especially recommending ‘‘ce malheureux prisonnier de 
Spielberg, ce saint et ce poéte avec sa jambe de bois.’”® Shortly after 
Maroncelli’s arrival, Andrews Norton of Cambridge, hearing that Maron- 
celli was contemplating publishing a new English translation of Le mie 
prigioni and of his Addizioni, because Roscoe’s translation was so inaccu- 
rate, wrote to him offering for his use the translation of Pellico’s volume 
made by Mrs. Norton during a period of deep grief. After much cor- 
respondence and a visit to the Nortons by Maroncelli and his wife, the 
two volumes were published in Cambridge and were announced to the 
public in the autumn of 1836.” On the list of subscribers one reads the 
names of prominent Americans with literary and cultural interests.” 
Henry W. Longfellow’s name is recorded among many others.” It is to 
these two volumes that Poe refers in his sketch, although he erroneously 
attributes the version to Boston rather than to Cambridge. 

18 Cf. my articles cited above. 

1# From an unpublished letter in the New York Public Library. Sismondi was the great 
Swiss historian and economist; he was of Italian origin. 

% Printed by Charles Folsom, Cambridge. 

% The list is owned by the Norton family. 

* Longfellow’s copy of the Addizioni contains Maroncelli’s autograph. The late Miss 
Alice Longfellow kindly showed me her father’s copy. 

% Poe is quite right in attributing to Fitz-Greene Halleck the translation of ‘Winds of 
the Awakened Spring,” included in the second volume. Fitz-Greene Halleck (1790-1867), 
American poet, and another figure of Poe’s Literati, had cordial relations with Maroncelli, 
who in a letter to him dated January 25, 1834, expressed his gratitude to “‘the first English 
poet of America”’ for the honor of having so beautifully translated his poem. Every intelli- 
gent person would call the Halleck translation an original composition, and, therefore, an 
addition to American Literature, declared Maroncelli, who claimed also that “taste and 
spontaneity flow together with words and thoughts” in Halleck’s “little ode.” “Allow me, 
Mr. Halleck,” he continued, “to say that I no longer recognize my ‘Primaverili 
aurette’ in such lovely verses. Certainly the grief is faithful, the accent, true; I recognize 
in them my grief and the words plucked from my heart; but the grace with which both of 
them are embellished is entirely yours.” Maroncelli concluded the letter with the hope 
that Mr. Halleck might translate some of his more important poems, such as some of his 
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There is another slight inaccuracy in Poe’s sketch. He says of the 
poems that appear in the Additions that the “Psalm of Life and the 
Psalm of Dawn have never been translated into English,” in fact, the 
latter had appeared on August 1, 1834 in the American Monthly Maga- 
zine™ with the title “Hymn Before the Dawn” translated into English 
by Elizabeth Fries Ellet “from the Italian of Signor Piero Maroncelli.” 
We should like to disagree, too, with Poe’s statement that in the “Essay 
on the Classic and Romantic Schools” (really entitled Cor-Mentalism) 
“there is at least some scholarship and some originality.” Scholarship 
seems to be far removed from Maroncelli’s rambling essay, and origi- 
nality lies chiefly in the attempt to reconcile heterogeneous elements that 
defy amalgamation. Whether or not “it is strongly tinctured with tran- 
scendentalism” might also be open to discussion. The part of the Additions 
that has assumed the greatest importance since Maroncelli’s time is that 
section which contains, as Poe states, “‘numerous anecdotes of the cap- 
tivity not recorded in Pellico’s work.” For, although some pronounced 
them exaggerations then, subsequent research among state documents 
has proved them accurate in every detail.* 

Poe might have included in his sketch the fact that some of Maron- 
celli’s poetry had appeared in the American Monthly Magazine. Besides 
the poem mentioned above, this magazine printed another poem, “Hymn 
of the Night,” also translated by Mrs. Ellet,”* in the New York Mirror, 
and in a collection of Mrs. Ellet’s poetry. In the United States, as in 
Paris, Maroncelli had hoped to publish his Gli Anni di Dolore, fragments 
of which are preserved at Forli, his birthplace. An unpublished letter 





Psalms, one of his series of Spielberg poems (Spielbergica) or the Italian Tradition group 
(Tradizione itala), or perhaps one of the Fifteen Roses (Quindici Rose), especially the Na- 
tivity poem (i/ Natale). As has been indicated, some of these poems did appear in transla- 
tion in this country; others are still in manuscript form at Forl?. The account of the Halleck- 
Maroncelli friendship is to be found in James Grant Wilson, Life and Letters of Fitz-Greene 
Halleck (New York, 1869), pp. 361-364; and Nelson F. Adkins, Fitz-Greene Halleck (New 
Haven, 1930), p. 259. Halleck’s translation of Maroncelli’s poem is now more accessible in 
Wilson than anywhere else. 

* Vol. m1, pp. 398-402. 

% Cf. especially D. Chiattone, op. cit.; A. Sandona, op. cit.; A. Luzio, op. cit.; idem, 
Antonio Salvotti ¢ i processi del Ventuno (Roma, 1901); G. Arrivabene, op. cit.; M. abbé 
Maynard, Jacques Cretineau-Joly (Paris, 1875); N. Morini, op. cit.; F. Confalonieri, op. 
cit.; Vol. 1; A. Andryane, op. cit.; G. Pallavicino, Memorie.; C. Solitro, Un martire dello 
Spielberg (Moretti); C. F. Secchi de’Casali, op. cit. 

6 No. m1, Dec. 1, 1834, Vol. v (a misprint for Vol. rv), pp. 166-168. Mrs. Elizabeth Fries 
Ellet frequently wrote poetry for the contemporary magazines. A volume of her poems 
was published by Carey & Lea, Philadelphia, 1835. She was particularly fond of translating 
French and Italian poetry. 
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to Samuel De Witt Bloodgood from Samuel Morse”’ informs us that 
Maroncelli intended to write a series of articles for an Albany newspaper, 
but a search among the available newspapers at Albany has failed to 
reveal these articles. 

It may well be that Maroncelli was prevented from writing by his poor 
health of which he speaks in his letters to Andrews Norton, and by the 
necessity of earning a living for his wife and the daughter born to them 
in September 1835.8 He notes in his letters the rigors of the winter 
climate and how difficult it is for him to go about in New York for 
Italian and music lessons. His friend, Secchi de’Casali, wrote of him that 
“dovette sopportare dura fatica anche in New York trascinandosi qua 
e la sulle grucce per guadagnare tanto da sostentare la sua famiglia in 
modo decoroso.’”* As early as in May 1836, Maroncelli complained of 


27 Preserved in the mss. division of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. The letter 
bears no other address but Albany, N. Y. However, among other letters addressed to 
Mr. Bloodgood, one was found addressed to him in care of the Albany Advertiser, but the 
available numbers of that newspaper—the series is incomplete—contain no articles by 
Maroncelli. 

% This fact was announced to the Norton family in a letter of September 14, 1835, and 
again in a letter of September 16. The name chosen was that of Maroncelli’s beloved friend, 
Silvia Pellico-Maroncelli. 

29 From some manuscript letters that I have consulted in the Biblioteca Comunale of 
Forli, it would appear that at one time Maroncelli taught Italian at New York University. 
One letter signed, “(Henry Cas. Anderson, Prof. Math. & Astron. Col. Coll.,” bearing the 
heading and date, “Columbia College New York, May 31, 1841,”’ and addressed to Dr. 
Gessner Harrison, Chairman of the Faculty of the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia, recommends Piero Maroncelli for the Chair of Modern Languages. The letter, 
a long one, contains biographical details (with some inaccuracies). The last part of the 
letter contains the following biographical information about Maroncelli’s life in our coun- 
try, some of it inaccurate, some, impossible to verify: “After his liberation he spent 3 years 
in exile in France, where he married a German lady and came to this city with warm letters 
of introduction from Gen. Lafayette to several of our most distinguished citizens. He has 
now for seven years resided with us, esteemed & respected by all who know him. During 
this time he has taught, without interruption in our various institutions the languages and 
literatures of the principal nations of Europe & more especially the Italian, French, German 
& Spanish. He maintains at the same time an animated correspondence with many Euro- 
pean authors of high standing, & thus keeps himself informed of the progress of science & 
the Arts. In this city he was on terms of intimate friendship with the elder & younger Da 
Ponte both highly distinguished for their literary attainments, the former, Professor for 
many years of Italian Language & Literature in this Institution, the latter holding for a 
time a similar Chair in the University. On the appointment of the younger Da Ponte to 
the Historical Professorship in the University, Maroncelli was by common consent named 
as his successor. A beautiful edition of the Memoir of Pellico & Maroncelli in English ap- 
peared in 1836. Prof. Norton of Harvard University translated the first volume & Miss 
Sedgwick, Mrs. Ellet & Mr. Halleck, the second. The interest these individuals, of whose 
discriminating criticism the proofs are so abundant, exhibited in bringing out the work, 
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his failing eyesight in a letter to the Nortons: “Sono stato infermo degli 
occhi, da quasi due mesi, un forte strabismo alla pupilla destra mi 4 
fatta proibire dai medici ogni applicazione di lettura e di scrittura,” and 
Secchi de’Casali states that he finally became blind. Poe says that “his 
eyes are light blue and weak.” 

Before blindness fastened upon him permanently, however, Maroncelli 
found time to write a biography of Luigi Cornaro, the Venetian gentle- 
man famous for his treatises on a temperate life and for his longevity. 





is as honorable to them as to the author whom they have thus introduced to the American 
reader. I will add here that Maroncelli gave in 1838 a course of lectures on the literature 
of the Middle Ages beginning with the decline of the Latin language and tracing in due 
succession the origin & filiation of all the modern languages of Europe. In these lectures 
he entered at length into the history of the Troubadours & the Provencal poets & discussed 
the merits of the early Spanish literature from the era of ‘the Cid’ to the time of Boscan 
and Garcilaso. In these courses, he also proved himself familiar with the infant literature 
of the North of Europe, showing a due appreciation of the merits of the best German & 
Scandinavian authorities. These inquiries had led him to the study of the Northern Sagas 
& the two Eddas, and a comparison of these legends with the Minnesiinger of later date. 
With these investigations he has united some consideration of the Anglo-Saxon & the 
various modifications by which it has gradually passed into the English of Chaucer & 
Spencer. Mr. Maroncelli has in the meantime not been neglectful of the history of his own 
country & has gained great credit by the light he has thrown upon the origin of the Guelph 
& Ghibelline feuds & the relations which the early political religious & literary history of 
Europe bear to this celebrated controversy. I may add that Mr. Maroncelli is the author 
of some poetical compositions small in number, but, in the estimation of the critics, of 
striking merit. I ought not to omit to state that Mr. Maroncelli’s character is in every 
respect exemplary, & is one of the causes of the interest which his friends feel in his welfare. 
It is wishing well to your institution to wish that he may obtain your suffrages. .. .” 
Additional letters of recommendation, all favorably concurring, at Forli, are by John 
McVickar, Professor of Moral Philosophy in Columbia College (cf. DAB); M. W. Chester, 
“one of the Council of the Univ. of N. Y.,” and Theodore Frelingshuysen, Chancellor of 
the University of New York (1839-50). Mr. Frelingshuysen’s letter, dated June 14, 1841, 
reads as follows: “I take pleasure in stating of Mr. Maroncelli, that he is very favorably 
known here for his classical qualifications & ability to instruct.—His character is greatly 
esteemed, as a scholar & gentleman.” There seems to be no information available as to 
whether or not Maroncelli obtained the post at the University of Virginia, or why these 
letters of recommendation happen to be among his papers. Perhaps they were returned 
to him from the University of Virginia. The mystery of his having taught at New York 
University is solved by the following information furnished by Dr. Theodore F. Jones, 
Director of the Library of New York University: “His name (Maroncelli’s) does not appear 
on any list of officers or teachers of the University. Being interested in Maroncelli myself, 
however, I decided to pursue the question further, and have been through with some care 
the records of our Corporation. I find that when Lorenzo da Ponte, our first professor of 
Italian, died early in 1840, two nominations were made for his successor—(1) Felix Foresti 
and (2) ‘Mr. Maroncelli.’? Maroncelli was nominated by Mr. William W. Chester of the 
Corporation. There was apparently a long conflict in the Corporation between the two 
names. Finally, on December 14th 1842, Felix Foresti was unanimously elected.” 
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The biography was included in a new American edition of Cornaro’s 
Discourses and Letters which appeared in 1841. 

Maroncelli collected around him a magnificent library which must 
have been well known among the other New York literati. It consisted 
of nine hundred forty-two Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, and English 
volumes, many of which were rare editions.” The library was catalogued 
and sold at a raffle after Maroncelli’s death, which occurred soon after 
Poe’s sketch appeared in Godey’s for June (issued from the press about 
May 20, 1846). The death certificate states that Maroncelli died on 
August 1, 1846, and the records of Greenwood Cemetery tell us he was 
buried there on the following day. 

Forty years later, on July 12, 1886, Maroncelli’s remains were re- 
moved from Greenwood Cemetery in Brooklyn and were transported to 
his native city, Forli.* According to the many notices in the contempo- 
rary press it was an impressive ceremony.™ There were appropriate cere- 
monies in Naples, and the journey from Naples to Forli was a continuous 
ovation from crowds gathered at every station through which the train 


passed. 
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%® This interesting fact was accidentally discovered from a perusal of the catalogue of 
the Peabody Institute of Baltimore, the only place (so far as I know) where the book is 
preserved. The librarian very generously sent me the volume for examination. 

*%1 The catalogue is now preserved in the New York Public Library. The classification 
of the books in the catalogue shows the breadth of Maroncelli’s literary interests. First 
were listed the poetical works in Italian, French, Spanish, English, and Latin. Next came 
dramatic works, novels, and books on religion, followed by philological works, including 
a list of dictionaries of the above languages and of Greek and German, as well. The last 
group consisted of scientific, philosophical, aesthetical, historical and miscellaneous works, 
also in the various above-mentioned languages. 

® For the date of the issue from the press of Poe’s sketch, I am indebted to Prof. T. O. 
Mabbott, who kindly furnished also the exact references for footnote 1, and the information 
from the records of Greenwood Cemetery. 

% This information was first obtained from a scrap of newspaper preserved in the Har- 
vard College Library only because of its reference to William Dean Howells. After that 
it was easy to go directly to the contemporary press (July, 1886) for further information. 

* The late Dr. Luigi Roversi of the Corriere d’ America, who was the speaker for the 
occasion, related to me his personal reminiscences of the ceremony in two memorable 
interviews. 
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XLIII 
BALZAC AND THE MARQUIS DE CUSTINE 


MONG Balzac’s many devoted admirers and literary friends must 

be listed a third or fourth-rate novelist, playwright, and poet, de 
Custine. As is well known, the writer of Le Pére Goriot had a weakness for 
aristocrats and the Marquis could well take his place in the galaxy that 
included a Princesse de Belgiojoso, a Duc de Fitz-James, and a Com- 
tesse Serafina San Severino, not to mention his future son-in-law, Count 
Mniszech. The friendship no doubt had firmer foundations since it lasted 
from the early thirties until Balzac’s death. 

Astolphe-Louis-Léonor de Custine was born on March 18, 1790, in the 
castle of Niderviller (Meurthe), where his family owned a very successful 
porcelain factory. He was the son of Armande-Philippe de Custine and 
Delphine de Sabran, whom Mme d’Abrantés described as “‘une de ces 
ravissantes créatures que Dieu donne au monde dans un moment de 
munificence.” His grandmother was that delightful Comtesse de Sabran 
who was destined to seek refuge from the Terror in Germany, to marry at 
long last her Chevalier de Boufflers, and to outlive her darling, Del- 
phine. His grandfather, the General Comte de Custine, had played a 
distinguished réle with his close friend, Lafayette, at the capture of 
Yorktown and had returned to France only to be guillotined for his lack 
of success in leading French armies against the enemy. His son’s efforts 
to save him brought a similar fate. Later Delphine was imprisoned, leav- 
ing the baby Astolphe in the hands of a servant, and was released only 
after the fall of Robespierre. The doting mother lavished all her devotion 
on her son, and as a consequence poor Astolphe was exposed to strange 
educational influences. Apart from the suggestions offered by Chateau- 
briand there was the Lorraine tutor, Berstoecher, the Breslau converted 
Jew, Dr. Johann Koreff,! and later the priest and poet, Zacharias Werner, 
the author of der vierundzwanzigste Februar. It was perhaps to save her 
son, now a young man, from conscription in the Grande Armée, that 
Delphine took him in 1811 on a long tour to Switzerland and Italy. 
Then she gained for him a place in the retinue of the Comte d’ Artois,? and 
thus enabled him to assist at the Congress of Vienna, where he became 
a frequent guest of Talleyrand. After Napoleon’s downfall the mother 
and son traveled in Germany. In Frankfurt they joined the circle of 


1 See account of Koreff in Marietta Martin’s Un aventurier intellectuel sous la Restauration 
et la monarchie de juillet, le docteur Koreff (1783-1851). Paris, 1925. 

* See his letters to his mother published by Paul Bonnefon in the Revue blewe for 1907 
and 1910. 
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Rahel Varnhagen* von Ense, whom Astolphe had met at Vienna in 1814. 
His correspondence with the Varnhagens was to continue till his death. 
These early travels in Switzerland, Italy, Austria, and Germany seem 
to have developed in him a taste for travel, and we find him living 
abroad a great deal: in England and Scotland (1822), in Germany (1829- 
30), in Spain (1831-35), in Russia (1839), and again in Italy (1841). 
His marriage to Léontine de St. Simon de Courtomer in May, 1821, was 
destined to be of short duration; she died July 17, 1823, leaving a young 
son, who survived his mother by only a few years. In 1824 he became 
involved in an unfortunate scandal which cast a shadow over the rest 
of his life and closed to him the doors of Paris salons. In 1826 Delphine 
de Sabran died broken-hearted. Death brought his own tragic existence 
to a close in 1857 at his castle of St. Gratien. 

His works include an unsuccessful play, Béatrice Cenci, produced at 
the Porte St. Martin with Marie Dorval and Frederick Lemaitre in the 
title réles, some verse, four novels: the autobiographical Aloys (1829), 
Le Monde comme il est (1835), Ethel (1839), and his own preference, 
Romuald (1848), plus several books of travel, including Mémoires et 
voyages (1830), l’Espagne sous Ferdinand VII (1838) and la Russie en 
1839 (4 vol., 1843). We can glean a few other facts concerning his literary 
career from a notice in La littérature francaise contemporaine:* 

““M. de Custine est l’un des rédacteurs de Ja Péninsule, tableau pit- 
toresque de |’Espagne et du Portugal.’’® Il a donné au “Livre des Cent et 
un (tome V, p. 103) les Amitiés littéraires en 1831. Il est un des colla- 
borateurs de la Bibliothéque anglo-francaise ou Collections des poétes an- 
glais les plus estimés avec la traduction francaise en regard.” His rdle in 
advancing cosmopolitanism gives him an importance for literary his- 
tory which the limitations of his literary talent would perhaps deny him. 
It is probable that he knew several European languages well. 

His Paris friends were numerous—among them Germaine de Staél, 
the Duke de Broglie, Mme de Genlis, the Duchess de Duras, Mme 
Swetchine, Chateaubriand, Hugo, and Balzac. We do not know the oc- 
casion nor date of the meeting with Balzac. They shared a community 
of interests and for a time at least, before Balzac came to despise him, the 
same doctor, the mysterious Koreff. The letters evidencing this friendship 


3 See the eulogy of “Mme de Varnhagen” by Custine in K. A. Varnhagen von Ense, 
Denkwiirdigkeiten und vermischte Schriften, Neue Folge (Leipzig, 1859), rv, 685-712. 

‘ Published by C. Louandre and F. Bourquelot (1827-44) asa continuation of Quérard. 
The reference is mm, 120. 

5 This in collaboration with Mme d’Abrantés, Charles Nodier, Alexandre de Laborde 
et al. The first number appeared August 1, 1835. 
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are very few. There is but one in the Calmann Lévy edition of Balzac. 
It is dated ‘Sévres 10 février 1839." Another is found in the Corres pond- 
ance inédite de H. de Balzac’ and was written on January 15, 1835 from 
Paris “& Monsieur le marquis de Custine au ChAteau de St. Gratien, a 
Enghien (Seine-et-Oise).” It is followed there by Custine’s reply sug- 
gesting that he arrange with Mme d’Abrantés for a visit to the chateau 
the following week, when he will welcome the criticisms Balzac has 
promised him. 

We can fix approximately the date of meeting, since Balzac thought 
enough of the Marquis to dedicate to him/’ A uberge rouge, which appeared 
in the Revue de Paris for August 10 and 27, 1831, though Calmann Lévy 
bears the date “Paris, mai 1831.’’* Balzac’s fulsome praise appears in the 
letter of January 15, 1835, where he says in part: 


Vous avez fait un des beaux livres, du petit nombre de ceux que j’ai lus avec 
plaisir depuis longtemps. I] y a matiére a critique; mais les critiques, je vous 
les ferai d’oreille a oreille. Publiquement je ne sais dire que le bien et le beau. . . . 

Le livre est d’une incontestable supériorité, de trop de supériorité méme. I] 
sera la lecture favorite de ceux qui dégustent, des hommes d’élite, et ceux-la 
sont en minorité. 


He thanks him further for his presentation copy of Le Monde comme il est 
and continues: 


Jai reclamé le droit de parler de votre livre 4 la Revue de P. A moins que 
M. Hugo ne s’arme de son amitié* pour vous,—le seul point sur lequel on puisse 
vouloir l’emporter sur lui pour faire cet article,—vous passerez par mes parfums 
et je tacherai de les braler de maniére a ce qu’ils n’entétent pas les jaloux. . . . 

Je n’ai pas encore eu le temps d’aller vous voir; j’en suis doublement faché, 
car j’avais 4 vous porter de vive voix mille choses gracieuses sur votre ceuvre, 
et a prendre le plaisir de votre conversation, qui est des plus nourries que je 
sache.... 


Apparently the friendship of Hugo was to be no serious obstacle, and 
in the January issue of the Revue de Paris’ the following notice ap- 
peared: “Le Monde comme il est, roman par M. de Custine, vient de 
paraitre chez Eugéne Renduel. Nous examinerons dans un de nos pro- 
chains numéros la portée et la valeur de ce livre.” Oddly enough, though 
Balzac wrote the review," we do not find it nor any other review of the 


* Euores completes (Paris, 1876), xx1v, 321. 

7 This appeared in the Revue bleue for November 21, 1903 (xx, 644), and was published 
by Spoelberch de Lovenjoul. 

® Charles de Lovenjoul, Histoire des Euvres de Balzac (Paris, 1879), p. 184. 

* For Custine’s unfavorable remarks on Hugo’s work, see L. Assing, Letires d Varnhagen 
von Ense (Bruxelles, 1870), pp. 342-345. 

1 xm, 132. " CLuvres com plétes, xx11, 239-242. 
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book in the Reoue de Paris for 1835 or 1836. The article is in four pages 
Balzac expresses strong disagreement with its essential thesis—‘‘que le 
monde tend & étouffer les gens de coeur et d’esprit.”” He distributes praise 
and blame with equal vigor as these quotations will show: 

Le mélange de fautes et de beautés qui donne 4 I’ceuvre de M. de Custine une 
physionomie pittoresque accuse en lui des destinées littéraires trés élevées, s’il 
les veut accepter. I] lui suffirait de rester du cété profond et moqueur de son 
livre, d’étudier les pages od son style est constamment élégant et fleuri, enfin 
de suivre les eaux vives de son talent, d’obéir au coeur droit, a l’esprit d’ob- 
servation qui lui a dicté les pages savoureuses ov s’arréteront les penseurs, pages 
assez nombreuses pour donner 4 ce livre une incontestable supériorité. . . . 

Une des fautes les plus insupportables de ce livre est que, si vous voulez vous 
le représenter comme un drame joué sur quelque théatre, il faut vous figurer, 
a tout propos, M. de Custine sortant de la coulisse et interrompant la repré- 
sentation pour vous dire: “La tirade de l’acteur est d’autant meilleure que je 
pense ainsi. . . .”"—II parle en son nom, avec le je et le moi. 


In 1838 de Custine published his l’Espagne sous Ferdinand VII. In 
it Balzac found what he seems to have taken as an answer to his Letire 
aux écrivains francais du XIX* siécle (1834), one of the documents in 
his struggle to constitute a “code littéraire”’ and to enable men of letters 
to live by their writing. The idea was repugnant to the Marquis, who 
thought of literature rather as a “‘sacerdoce.”” Hence de Custine com- 
mends Rousseau for his pride in refusing to sell his thoughts, preferring 
to glean a meager existence by copying music. By the same token he 
condemns a Voltaire and a Beaumarchais for their literary venality. 
Balzac took occasion, in the 1838 preface’ to la Femme supérieure, la 
Maison Nucingen, and la Torpille, to answer this form of aristocratic 
snobbery. 


Un auteur presque aussi illustre par son nom que par la finesse de vues qui 
caractérise son talent, M. le Marquis de Custine, a écrit, 4 propos de l’Espagne 
sous Ferdinand VII, une fort belle page sur ce sujet. L’auteur n’est pas faché 
de la citer pour donner du relief 4 cette préface; elle contient un si magnifique 
éloge de la pauvreté, qu’il n’a plus la moindre honte 4 parler de la sienne et de 
celle des écrivains qui vivent des douloureux produits de ]’écritoire. Malgré la 
beauté de ses pensées, cette page implique une attaque trop violente contre 
quelques malheureux pour ne pas étre réfutée; d’ailleurs, peut-€tre ceux qu’elle 
stigmatise n’oseraient-ils pas répondre, tandis qu’un auteur libre et pauvre sera 
trés 4 son aise en parlant pour tout le monde. 


Quoting directly from de Custine, he points out the errors in docu- 
mentation concerning eighteenth-century men of letters, showing that 
the wealth of a Voltaire and a Beaumarchais did not come from their 


12 Quvres complétes, xx1, 496. 
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writings. The literary priesthood presupposes freedom from penury and 
material cares. If by some magic the noble lord could become even for a 
day the poor author who struggles for existence by the fruits of his pen, 
he would see the abysses that stare him in the face at every step and 
would feel only wonder and admiration at his fortitude. The hereditary 
fortune of the Marquis de Custine allows him to disdain that which he 
might acquire through his pen, but what of those not so endowed? The 
state should give its great writers pensions. This forthright refutation 
seems to have occasioned no coolness between the two writers. Rather 
with the passing of years the friendship deepens and the salutation ““Mon- 
sieur” changes to “cher marquis.” 

In the following year the marquis sent Balzac a copy of his novel, 
Ethel, and received in reply the letter of February 10, 1839, after Balzac 
had read the work. With great tact and delicacy he points out the 
strength and weaknesses of the book and, as a master, shows the student 
the pitfalls to be avoided in the future. The work will please women be- 
cause its author feels intensely and understands fully the innermost 
struggles of love. The critics will be unfair, but Balzac owes him an 
eternal debt of gratitude for the delightful respite it gave him in his ardu- 
ous labors. However, there is no suggestion of willingness to write a re- 
view on this occasion. We have no record of the reply by the Marquis. 

The Marquis’s frequent travels seem to indicate a flight from himself, 
an attempt to forget. He now departs for Russia, and later goes to Italy. 
The trip to Russia was to enable him to write one of his best books— 
la Russie en 1839. Its success may be judged from the fact that it went 
through five editions in sixteen years.4 

It has been my good fortune to find in the archives of the Huntington 
Library at Pasadena a very fine letter,” the third extant letter of Balzac 
to the Marquis, which shows Honoré at his best. It is in Balzac’s hand- 
writing and bears at the top in what appears to be another hand: (a M' 
de Custine—2 février 1843). 

C’est 4 moi de vous remercier, cher marquis, de votre bonne lettre, et surtout 
d’avoir été compris aussi bien; mais avec vous il ne peut jamais y avoir de mé- 
compte. Si j’avais été critique vous auriez eu 4 l’heure qu’il est, toute votre 
ceuvre'’ sous presse parce que vous étes un de ceux qui soulevez le plus de ques- 
tions et qui appellez (sic) le plus la discussion. Ce que I’on ne discute pas ne vit 
pas en France surtout. Vous avez raison de me rappeler notre adorabl (sic) amie, 
ell (sic) n’a jamais voulu comprendre cela. Madame Gay" est plus intelligent 

8 See Comte de Luppé’s edition of de Custine’s Lettres inédites au marquis de La Grange 
(Paris, 1925), p. xxviii. 


“4 T wish to express here my thanks to the Huntington Library for permission to publish 
this letter. 46 Was this perhaps the novel Romuald? 
16 The mother of Mme Emile de Girardin and a friend of Victor Hugo. 
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(sic). Sous ce rapport: Qui cite, oblige, voila son mot. Mais selon moi gui discute, 
fait mieux. J’ai trop présumé de vous pour vouloir méler ]’éloge. J’aurais mis 
mon lecteur en suspicion. Voyez la différence: j’ai fait cela une fois pour un ami 
dont le livre s’est vendu. n/n/ sommes brouillés et j’espére que pour nous c’est 
tout le contraire. C’est toute la différence d’une Ame vulgaire et d’un homme de 
métier, 4 une belle ame et a un écrivain. Je ne vous en dirai pas davantage. 
J’aurais été plus content de recevoir dans la lettre quelque critique sur ce qui 
me manque que des éloges. Vous étes une des rares personnes a qui je demanderais 
des conseils et des avis sur ce que j’ai 4 faire ou des férules sur ce qui est mal fait: 
mais comme vous le dites il n’y a pas ou se voir. J’ai toujours pensé que vous, 
vous nous deviez continuer le salon de Gérard,'” et tous ceux qui se sont fermés, 
former une société difficile, exclusive, choisie de toutes les hautes intelligences 
et de tous ceux qui peuvent l’estimer. Je n’ai pas eu le temps de vous parler de 
cela, mais ce sera pour la premiére fois ou nous nous verrons—il y a si peu de 
personnes qui joignent au beau nom, au talent, aux belles facons, la fortune et 
l’art d’en user que vous vous devez 4 vous-méme de prendre un si beau réle. 

J’ai des compliments 4 vous reporter de la Comtesse de H.'® que vous avez 
vue un jour a Vienne et qui a été ravie de Séville et de Cordoue d’aprés votre 
livre.'® J’ai la-dessus d’elle une demi-page. 

Je n’ai pas achevé encore de me bAtir un hermitage pour travailler, dans la 
vallée de Ville d’Avray qui est aussi loin de St. Gratien que l’Elysée d’une cahut 
de sauvage; mais je serai plus prés de Paris que si j’étais 4 Paris car je suis au 
débarcadére du chemin de fer. 

Je vais lire votre livre. C’est un de mes plus vifs plaisirs que de lire les ceuvres 
faites en conscience. 

Trouvez ici mille gracieuses expressions de mon amitié, car je suis un de ceux 
qui vous connaissent le mieux. 

Tout 4 vous 
de Balzac 


The friendship continued, and though we have no further letters, we 
read in a letter to Mme Hanska of March, 1846:7° “Comment trouvez- 
vous M. de Custine qui me proposait une lettre de recommandation pour 
le prince Georges (Michel-Angelo)? Il ne se souvenait pas de son alliance 
avec vous.’”! That is the last reference to him in Balzac so far as I have 
been able to ascertain. 

Whatever réle Balzac may have played in improving the literary 


17 Miss Martin (op. cit., p. 80) mentions these gatherings held on Wednesday evenings 
opposite St. Germain des Prés and a further meeting Mondays in summer at the baron’s 
Auteuil residence.—It is to be noted that Balzac gave the first reading of his play /’ Ecole 
des ménages (1839) at de Custine’s residence. Cf. Victor Leather’s L’ Espagne et les Espagnols 
dans l’euvre de Honoré de Balzac, Paris, 1931, p. 105. 18 Mme Hanska. 

19 L’ Espagne sous Ferdinand VII. 2 (Euvres complétes, xxiv, 500. 

% Does this refer perhaps to Georges Mniszech, the son-in-law of Mme Hanska, who 
was traveling with her family in Italy at the time. He was, however, a count, not a prince. 
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technique of de Custine, there can be no doubt of the influence of de 
Custine on him. Balzac admired him as a well-read man and a brilliant 
conversationalist. It was natural that the master should have certain 
reserves as to the success of the student in the literary field. Mr. Leathers 
in his study of the Spanish elements in Balzac’s work” claims for the 
Espagne sous Ferdinand VII an important réle in forming Balzac’s atti- 
tude on the political and social life of Spain. Though impressed by the 
wealth and station of the marquis, Balzac does not hesitate to take issue 
with him in regard to literature as a profession. Whatever the limitations 
of the marquis from a literary point of view, his friendship with Balzac, 
which deepened through the years, and the réle he played in advancing 
cosmopolitanism give him a certain importance for the literary historian. 


FRANCIS J. CROWLEY 
University of California at Los Angeles 


% See Victor Leathers—L’Espagne et les Espagnols dans l’euvre de Honoré de Balzac 
(Paris, 1931), p. 105. 





XLIV 


AUF DEN SPUREN VON HAUPTMANNS 
FLORIAN GEYER II 


N seinem Ringen um einen neuen Stil des historischen Dramas auf 

naturalistischer Grundlage hat Gerhart Hauptmann die friihneu- 
hochdeutsche Dichtung eifrig studiert. Bei Murner, bei Hans Sachs, 
beim historischen Volkslied, bei Gryphius hat er nach Wendungen und 
Redensarten gefahndet, die das Gewebe seines altertiimelnden Satzbaus 
als stilecht und dauerhaft erweisen sollten. In dem bereits erschienenen 
Stiick dieser Untersuchung ist das einschligige Material zur Vergleichung 
vorgelegt worden.’ Daf aber Hauptmanns Belesenheit auf diesem Gebiet 
noch viel mehr umfaft als die von mir angezogenen Biicher, wurde 
schon damals klar ausgesprochen. Inzwischen haben sich ein kleiner und 
ein groBer Fund aus diesem Bereich eingestellt. Die sollen hier mitge- 
teilt werden, ehe wir den Hauptgegenstand dieser Abhandlung—das 
historische Schrifttum als sprachliche Quelle des Florian Geyer—in 
Angriff nehmen. 

AGRICOLA 


(1) FG 108 jubelt man in Kratzers Wirtshaus tiber das bevorstehende 
Ende der “Pfafferei und Méncherei.”” Der Wirt schiirt den Eifer seiner 
Giaste durch die Bemerkung: “Der Teufel machet’ den ersten Ménch, 
der Dorfochs hat ihn getauft.’”* Denselben Wortlaut bis auf ein einge- 
schobenes “aber” hat der Spruch in Agricolas “Sprichwértersammlung” 
1548,* wo diese Taufe sich iibrigens als eine tiber Erwarten harmlose 
Sache herausstellt. Der Ochs, als er die Mifgestalt sah, hat nimlich 
Mo..Mo..Mo.. Ménch gebriillt——Auf der nichsten Seite liest man 
bei Agricola in einem Abschnitt den Satz: “Solche rede heissen die geler- 
ten contrarium in adiecto. Wir Deutschen, ein hiiltzen schiireisen . . . ’” 
Diese Wendung hat sich Hauptmann ebenfalls gemerkt. 

(2) FG 80 heift es: “Der Gétz ist nit viel meh’ dann ein hélzern Schiir- 
eisen.” 

MOSCHEROSCH 


Schon Helene Herrmann konnte mit einem gewissen Erstaunen fest- 
stellen, da Hauptmann bei seinem Suchen nach altertiimlichem Sprach- 
stoff sich nicht auf das Zeitalter der Reformation beschrinkt, sondern 
den reichlich spiteren Gryphius miteinbezogen hat. Dem Dramatiker 
des 17. Jahrhunderts gesellt sich nun ein Satiriker bei, auf den man eben- 

1 “Auf den Spuren von Hauptmanns Florian Geyer (I),” PMLA, tv (1942), 1160-95. 

* Die Seitenzahlen beziehen sich auf den Florian Geyer in der Gesamtausgabe des 
dramatischen Werks, 1932. 

* Vierhundert Schwinke des 16. Jahrhunderts, DNL Band xxtv, 390. * Tbid., 391. 
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falls schwerlich geraten hitte: Hanf Michael Moscherosch mit seinem 
Philander von Sittewald, einem satirisch-allegorischen Roman, dessen 
Weltbild viele Beriihrungspunkte mit Grimmelshausens Simplizissimus 
aufweist. Dennoch handelt es sich diesmal um keinen reinen Zufalls- 
und Gliicksfund. Nachdem es mir bereits gelungen war, die genaue Her- 
kunft von weit iiber hundert langeren Stellen, Wendungen und Wortern 
im Florian Geyer zu bestimmen, begann dem sichtenden Blick manches 
noch Problematische in mehr oder weniger geschlossene Gruppen aus- 
einanderzutreten. So wurden eine Anzahl von Wortern als verwandt 
empfunden, die nach Gétzes Friihneuhochdeutschem Glossar dem Rot- 
welsch angehéren. Dalinger (Henker), Gefiinkelter Joham (Brannt- 
wein), Hautz (Bauer), Horck (Bauer) sind Hauptvertreter dieser Gruppe. 
Woher konnten diese Hauptmann bekannt geworden sein? Brants 
Narrenschiff enthalt ein Kapitel, das mit rotwelschen Wortern gespickt 
ist (Kap. 63); Pamphilus Gengenbach hat sich ebenfalls mit diesem Stoff 
befaBt, aber bei beiden fehlen die im Florian Geyer auftretenden Aus- 
driicke. Naher liegt Hauptmann schon der beriihmte Liber Vagatorum, 
den Luther unter dem Titel Von der falschen Bettler Biiberei, mit einer 
Vorrede versehen, im Jahre 1528 neu herausgab.® Dies Biichlein enthilt 
ein rotwelsches Wéorterverzeichnis, das die Wérter Dalinger, Hautz, 
Horck, Joham bucht und erklart und ebenfalls ‘‘Fiinckel” anfiihrt mit 
der Bedeutung “syden oder braten.’”’ Wire es aber Hauptmann zuzu- 
trauen, dafi er auf eigene Faust die Verbindung gefiinkelter Joham 
(Branntwein) geprigt hatte? Die entschiedene Ablehnung dieser Er- 
wiagung fiihrte zu weiterem Suchen bei dem Kriminalisten Avé-Lalle- 
ment,* und im 4. Band seines Werks fand sich tatsichlich die Wendung 
“gefiinkelter Johann” verzeichnet (289, 550), die sich fast mit Haupt- 
mann deckt. Sollte aber, allen bisherigen Erfahrungen zuwider, Haupt- 
mann sein Sprachgut aus so entlegenen Bereichen zusammengelesen 
haben? fragt man sich unglaubig. Da wurde Friedrich Kluges mafige- 
bendes Buch,’ das freilich erst sechs Jahre nach dem Florian Geyer 
erschienen ist, zu Rate gezogen. Bei Sichtung des von Kluge mit még- 
lichster Vollstindigkeit zusammengetragenen Quellenmaterials fiel mein 
Blick auf eine Gruppe von zusammenhiangenden Rotwelschzitaten (152 
f.) aus dem “Soldatenleben” des Philander von Sittewald, wo auch ein 
Doppelglossar der “Feldsprache” zu finden sein sollte. Die Belege be- 
zogen sich auf den stark gekiirzten Neudruck der Ausgabe von 1650 im 
Kiirschner.* Das war entschieden eine verfolgenswerte Spur, hat doch 


5 Luthers Werke, Weimar. Krit. Ausg. Band xxvi, 634-654. 

* F. C. B. Avé-Lallement: Das deutsche Gaunerthum, 4 Bande, Leipzig, 1858-62. 

™F. Kluge: Rotwelsch. I Rotwelsches Quellenbuch. StraSburg, 1901. 

® Han Michael Moscherosch: Gesichte Philanders von Sittewald, herausgegeben von 
Felix Bobertag. DNL Band xxxm. 
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Hauptmann erwiesenermafen zahlreiche Bande des Kiirschner benutzt. 
In der Tat geniigte ein Blick in das Glossar, festzustellen, dai} es die 
ganze Gruppe der gesuchten Worter enthalt und zwar genau in der Form, 
die der Text des Florian Geyer bietet. Als ich nun das Buch zu lesen be- 
gann, kam mir eine Stelle tiber die andre vor Augen, die mir aus dem 
Florian Geyer—aber nur aus dem Florian Geyer—vertraut war, so daf} ich 
schlieBlich mit Hauptmann und Moscherosch sagen durfte: “Das Gliick 
schneiet mit groBen Flocken.” 

(1) FG 61. Eben hat der Pedant Gilgenessig einer neugierigen Gruppe 
von Rittern den gewundenen Titel der biurischen Programmschrift vor- 
gelesen. Einer der Ritter, Wolf von Kastell, erlautert trocken: “Die zwolf 
Artikel, damit sie St. Velten beschissen hat.”—Vgl. Mo 121: “... wo 
ich mich . . . hatte mit einer andern Sprach mercken lassen, Sant Felten 
solte mich beschissen haben.” 

(2) FG 61. Derselbe Ritter kniipft an die Erwaihnung des Gétz die 
sarkastische Glosse: ‘“Tuet seine Pfauenfedern gewaltig herfiir, der Gétz.” 
Vgl. Mo9:“ .. . da sie vnderdessen anderwerts ihre Pfauenfedern gewal- 
tig herfiirthun.” 

(3) FG 65. Tadelnd heift es tiber den Kleiderluxus der Frauen: ‘“Manch 
eine hat einen Meierhofwert in einer Ketten um den Hals.”—Auch fiir Mo 
ist der Kleiderprunk Gegenstand der Satire. Sein Auge fallt (148-149) auf 
Leute, “deren . . . Einer ein Meyerhoff, Einer ein gantz Dorff am Halfe 
trigt.” 

(4) FG 75. AnKunz von der Miihlen ergeht die ironische Frage: “Wann 
wollt Ihr doch Euren Adelsbrief bezahlen, he, Junker StraBenfeger?”—Mo 
39-40 wird der neue Adel verspottet. Einer der daher kommt “‘ist ein 


Pfeffersack; will ein Juncker seyn . . . Hat kaum so viel im Sickel gehabt, 
daf er den Adelsbrief bezahlen . . . kénnen . . . Solche nennen sich jetzt 
nicht mehr . . . Miiller . . ., sondern Junckern von der Miihlen.” 


(5) FG 83. Der gehobenen Stimmung im Bauernlager gibt Léffelholz 
Ausdruck mit der schénen Wendung: “Mere, liebe Briider, das Gliick 
schneiet mit groSen Flocken.”—Bei Mo 301-2 tut ein brutaler Riuber- 
hauptmann die AuBerung: “ . . . dann es schneyet das Gliick bey uns mit 
groBen Flocken.” 

(6) FG 92. “Potz Zapfel, Euch sollt ich nit kennen, Rektor Besen- 
meyer?”’, ruft Florian Geyer. Potz Zapfel gehért zu einer Gruppe putziger 
Fliiche, fiir die ich bisher keine Belege wufte. ‘Potz Zinkes” kommt 
zweimal vor, FG 120, 179; “‘Potz Zucker” FG 187; “Potz Zahholz” 
FG 195.—Alle diese haben ihren Ursprung in Mo 310. Da ist ein Zwerg, 
der so gotteslisterlich und andauernd flucht, da es schlieBlich sogar der 
Rauberbande zu viel wird und man ihn in ein andres Zimmer schiebt. 
“Nach langem Wesen bracht man ihn wieder zum Tisch, da hatte zwar 
das Fluchen etwas nachgelassen, aber das Mort Bieu . . . , botz Zinkes, 
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botz Zapffel, botz Zahholtz, botz Zucker, vnnd dergleichen Schwiire, 
gaben mir doch genug Anzeigung, was er im Sinn und Hertzen verbor- 
gen hatte.” Offensichtlich handelt es sich um Verballhornungen schwerer 
Fliiche. 

(7) FG 92. “Sehet den Rektor an, wie er gramanzet und ihm [Florian] 
die Hand kif&t,” bemerkt Kohl hamisch.—Mo hat das Wort wiederholt, 
z.B.134:“ . . . vnd ein grosses Gramantzen zumachen.” 153: “. . . weistu 
was die Wilschen selbst von ihrem Grammantzen halten . . .?” 

(8) FG 109. Der Schiaferhans verlangt vom Wirt einen “gefiinkelten 
Joham.” Hier begegnen wir zum erstenmal einem rotwelschen Ausdruck. 
Die iibrigen sind im 5. Akt zu finden, und zwar ist es ausschlieflich der 
Schiferhans, dessen Sprache diese Farbung zeigt. Hauptmann verwendet 
sie mithin bewuSt zur Charakterisierung einer typischen Figur.—Bei Mo 
263 lautet eine Stelle aus einem Gaunerbrief: “Sie haben bestellt, daf8 man 
ihnen Lehen kerifi, gefiinkelten Joham . . . soll brissen.” 

(9) FG 134. “Ein armer Jud mu reisen auf seiner Mutter Fell,” klagt 
Jéslein.—Mo 116 berichtet Philander: “...indem ich vermeynte, wohl 
staffiret auff einem schénen Pferde zu reiten, so mute ich vbel versehen 
zu fu8 auff meiner Mutter Fiille dann gehen.” Eine Anmerkung erklirt: 
“auf den Schuhen, Fill Haut, Fell.” Die gleiche Wendung Mo 143. 

(10) FG 141. “Euch mag der Teufel weiSbrennen, Bruder Buben- 
leben,” ruft Léffelholz.—Vgl. Mo 171: “Das ist . . . eine liederliche Auf- 
red mit deren du dich vermeynest wei zu brennen.” Obwohl diese Redens- 
art sich auch anderswo belegen aft, etwa bei Kleist (Zerb. Krug 496, 
Homburg 902), wird Hauptmann sie wohl aus dem Philander haben. 

(11) FG 150. Die Stimmung der Ratlosigkeit, die die Schweinfurter 
Tagung beherrscht, fiihrt zu gegenseitigen Vorwiirfen iiber versiumte 
Gelegenheiten. Geyer unterbricht das Gezink mit dem melancholischen 
Sprichwort: “Peser le feu, mesurer le vent, faire revenir le jour passé, 
c’est chose impossible.”—Mo 37 richtet ein weiser Alter an Philander in 
Paris die mahnende Frage: “Verstehest du wol schon so viel in Frant- 
zésischer Sprach, was gesagt seye: Peser le feu, mesurer le vent, faire re- 
venir le jour passé, c’est chose impossible?” 

(12) FG 151. Unter den Scheltworten, die dem Florian im heiligen Zorn 
gegen Jakob Kohl entfahren, findet sich der Ausdruck: “lender, hasen- 
herziger Storger.”—Bei Mo 262, “...es war aber... ein Storger,” 
erklirt die Anmerkung Storger als Vagabund. Auf der deutschen Seite 
des Glossars der Feldsprache ist das Wort auch verzeichnet (Mo 294) und 
mit “Platschirer” wiedergegeben. 

(13) FG 155. Im 4. Akt sticheln altglaubige Gaste gegen den durch die 
Bauernsache kompromittierten Wirt Kratzer. 

“Ein Birger. Kann mancher den Wein wohl waschen. Sich selber rein 
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waschen von Schuld, die man uf sich geladen vor aller Welt, ist ein iibler 
Ding. 

Jos Frankenheimer. Griibelt Ihr in der Nasen, Meister? . . . Meister, 
was tut’s, wenn ein Wirt zur Hélle fahrt? Angepichtes Bier und schwef- 
lichten Wein gewohnet er, so wird ihm hernach Pech, Schwefel und Feuer 
nichts mehr anhaben.”— 

Mo 17 berichtet ein Teufel, der aus einem Besessenen spricht, in launiger 
Weise, wie in der Hélle Menschen verschiedener Berufsart ihren Platz 
angewiesen bekommen. “‘Eine Wascherin ward zu den Wiirthen gewiesen, 
weil diese den Wein so wol wischen kénnen. Ja Lucifer selbsten, wann er 
zur Taffel ist, hatt jedermalen dergleichen Weinschencken vor andern 
bey sich sitzen, so ihme miissen bescheidthun, weil sie nemlichen des 
Schwefels im Wein besser gewohnt als jemand anders.”’ Zwei Seiten vor- 
her, Mo 15, wurde berichtet, wie sich die Dichter in der Hélle die Zeit 
vertreiben. “‘Einer gibt sich mit der Faust einen Stof an die Stirn.... 
Einer griibelt in der Nasen.”—Bei der Hinselung des Wirts hatte wohl 
niemand sich bemiifigt gefiihlt, nach einer Quelle zu suchen. Biogra- 
phischer Spiirsinn hatte an Jugenderinnerungen des Gastwirtssohns ange- 
kniipft. Die Stelle zeigt aber nur das gleiche Verfahren wie zahllose andre, 
wo fremdes Sprachmaterial vom Dichter iibernommen und der eigenen 
Sache dienstbar gemacht wird. 

(14) FG 176. Im 5. Akt erliutert die alte Ursel den Wert der guten 
Werke an einem frommen Geschichtchen. “War einmal ein Stréter, der 
opferte ein einziges Licht und einen Pfennig bei Maria Lichtmef. Endlich 
kam’s, daf} er mute durch das hinfene Fenster gucken. Hing er also am 
Galgen. ...” Das Beispiel ist zweifellos der katholischen Erbauungs- 
literatur entnommen. Das “hinfene Fenster” aber diirfte kaum in der 
Quelle gestanden haben. Es stammt gewif aus dem “Lehrbrief des Sol- 
daten,” den Philander unter Umstinden bekommt, die unwillkiirlich die 
Erinnerung an den Wilhelm Meister wachrufen. Seine 36. Strophe lautet 
bei Mo 355: 

Du Kriegsmann, merck auch den Bericht, 
Beflei& dich ja des Spielens nicht, 

Dann mancher hat sein junges Lebn 

Sein Gut vnd Ehr beym Spiel vffgebn, 
Kompt in Armuth vnd grosse Noth, 

Zu einem schnellen bésen Todt 

Vnd endlich also zugericht 

Schlim durch ein Hianffen Fenster sicht. 


(15) FG 187. Das Rotwelsch hauft sich in den Schimpfreden des 
Schiferhans, der die gefesselten Bauern vor die tafelnden Ritter zerrt. 
“Verdammte Hautzen herauf, der Galgen ist oben, der Dalinger steht 
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dabei. Steh still, Horck!... Jetzt sollt ihr granten lernen, aber die 
Fife auf ein gliihendes Rost gesetzet.”—Hautz (Bawr), Dalinger 
(Hencker), Horck (Bawr), granten (vix tantzen; Anm: “fix hurtig also 
wohl eine Art schneller Tanze auffiihren’’)—alle diese Wérter samt Er- 
klarungen stehen in dem Glossar der “Feld-Sprach” bei Mo 286 f.° 

(16) FG 187. Auf des Schaferhans Drohungen ruft der erste Bauer, 
blédsinnig vor Angst: “Patienzia, Fintzi, Domine.” Was es mit diesem 
sonderbaren Gebetslatein auf sich hat, wird man schwerlich erraten ohne 
den bei Mo 49-50 geschilderten Auftritt. Dort wird einer Trauer heu- 
chelnden jungen Witwe von ihren Gevatterinnen Trost zugesprochen. Die 
erste sagt dies, die zweite das. “Die dritte, ach liebe Schwester, du weis- 
sest den edlen Trost Batzientzia Fintzi Domine.” Die Anmerkung er- 
lautert: “Patientia vincit omnia.”’ Wieder einmal schligt die einprigsame 
Formel die Briicke zwischen dem Skurrilen und dem Griflichen. 

(17) FG 188. “Da dich der Donner erschmeif’,” briillt der Schafer- 
hans, um seine leidenschaftliche Anteilnahme an dem Bericht von der 
Niedermetzelung einer Bauernschar zu bekunden.—“Daf euch der 
Donner erschlage!” wetterte Luther gegen die Bauern, nach Janssen, 1, 
577, Anm. 2 (S. unten). “Da dich der Donner und der Hagel miteinander 
erschlag,” steht bei Mo 303 zu lesen. Beide Stellen zielen in der Richtung 
des Beifallsrufs bei Hauptmann. Aber erst Mo 304 trifft ins Schwarze. 
Dort steht naimlich in einer Beispielsammlung kriftiger Soldatenfliiche 
der Satz: ‘‘Marschiert, daf euch der Donner erschmeif3.”’ 

(18) FG 188. Einer der Bauern hat sich dazu bewegen lassen, wird be- 
richtet, um den Preis des eigenen Lebens seine Mitbriider abzuschlachten. 
Fiinf hat er bereits abgestochen. “Der sechste aber, der wollt’ nit daran, 
stellete sich meisterlich und kamen die beiden in ein Ringen, herum 
Lottel, hinum Trottel; was spaBhaft zu schauen.”—Der Auftritt lehnt 
sich sprachlich eng an Fries an (s. diesen Nr. 11); sein eigentliches Leben 
aber verdankt er wieder einer Wendung unsers Satirikers. Als Philander, 
Mo 135, von dem altteutschen Kénig Ariovistus seiner 4 la mode Klei- 
dung wegen ausgescholten wird, macht sich ein Narr an ihn, zerrt an 
seinen Kleidern und héhnt: “Lieber Walscher, huy Wilscher, . . . hot 
zopff, har tropff... herumb lottel, hinumb trottel,” was den Kénig 
zu der Bemerkung veranlaft, Mo 136: “...soll der Bernhiauter ein 
Teutscher sein, vnd gehet der Schelm so lottelicht daher als wie ein 
Wilscher. ...” Man muf den ganzen Florian Geyer Passus in seinem 
Zusammenhang lesen unter Vergleichung beider Quellen, um bewun- 
dernd zu sehen, wie Hauptmann den Sprachstoff des Chronisten und den 
des Satirikers zusammengeknetet und zu einem einheitlichen Gebilde 


® Zu “granten” vgl. “Auf den Spuren . . . I,”” Murner, Nr. 14. 
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von packendster Lebendigkeit geformt hat. Wer im Hinblick auf eine 
solche Stelle von Verkittung oder Mosaikarbeit oder Flickwerk reden 
michte, zeigt, daf er von kiinstlerischer Formung nicht die Spur einer 
Ahnung hat. 

(19) FG 188. “Der Geyer ist ein Héfling, ein Suppierer, ein Scheifi- 
ling,” lastert der Schiferhans.—Bei Mo 281 schilt ein Mitglied der 
Riuberbande den Philander, “‘Der sprach ich wire ein Héffling, ein Sup- 
pirer, ein Scheifling.” 

(20) FG 189. “Wie seht ihr doch aus, liebe evangelische Briider!’’, 
verspottet Wilhelm von Grumbach die zitternden Bauern. Wollen euch 
die Hosen nit oben bleiben?”’ Wozu der Schiferhans bemerkt: “Ich hab 
ihnen die Nestel aus den Hosen gemacht, fester Junker, so kénnen sie 
nit davonlaufen.”—Situationsbild und Prigung sind bei Mo 278 vorge- 
bildet. Philander berichtet von einem Anschlag der Riuberbande auf 
einen Zug von Reisenden. Fiinf werden gefangen genommen, “denen wir 
sobald die Nestel aus den Hosen, wie auch die Hosenbendel abnahmen, 
daf sie nicht lauffen kunten. . . .”— 

Uberblickt man die Gesamtheit der Florian Geyer Stellen, deren Wort- 
laut bei Moscherosch vorgebildet ist, so fallt in die Augen, daf die Spuren 
der Benutzung des Satirikers sich von der dritten Seite des Vorspiels 
bis tief in den 5. Akt erstrecken. Die vierundzwanzig Stellen, von denen 
Nr. 6 fiinf unter einen Hut bringt, verteilen sich folgendermafien auf die 
sechs Akte des Dramas: Vorspiel: 4, 1: 3, 11: 2, m1: 4, rv: 1, v: 10. Wie weit 
war der Florian Geyer zu dem Zeitpunkt gediehen, fragt man sich, als 
Hauptmann den Philander kennen lernte. War das rohe Geriist des 
ganzen Szenenbaues schon vorhanden mitsamt einer Vorform des Dia- 
logs, und ist von jeder Philander-stelle, als Hauptmann sie las, ein Funke 
auf die betreffende Stelle des Dramas sofort iibergesprungen? Oder sollte 
Hauptmann den Philander zuerst systematisch exzerpiert und nach- 
triglich die Farben daraus auf sein dramatisches Gemilde iibertragen 
haben? Die Stellenvergleichung scheint mir keine eindeutige Antwort 
zu gewihren. Vielleicht birgt das Hauptmannarchiv den Schliissel zur 
Lésung dieser Frage. 


Die bisher zur Vergleichung herangezogenen Schriften gehéren alle der 
Literatur in engern Sinne an. Von einer Ausnahme-—dem historischen 
Volksliede—abgesehen, hatten sie zwar als Triiger sprachlicher und kul- 
turhistorischer Uberlieferung dem Dramatiker viel zu bieten, fiir die 
Fiihrung der Handlung dagegen war aus ihnen nichts zu holen. Nun 
sollen angekiindigtermafen eine Anzahl von Schriften gemustert 
werden, die in erster Linie als stoffliche Grundlage fiir Hauptmanns 
Bauernkriegsdrama in Betracht kommen. Von Historikern des 19. Jahr- 
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hunderts behandeln wir Zimmermann,’ Bensen," Oechsle,” Janssen," 
Bezold™ und Strauf;* von Chronisten der Reformationszeit namentlich 
Fries, Zweifel'? und Eisenhart'* unter Beriicksichtigung Cronthals'® 
und Hammers;” endlich Huttens* und Luthers” deutsche Schriften, in- 
sofern sich Spuren direkter Anlehnung an sie im Florian Geyer nach- 
weisen lassen. Bei allen diesen aber ist es nach wie vor der sprachliche 
Charakter der Quellen, dem unser Hauptaugenmerk gilt. Was haben diese 
Schriften zu dem Wortkunstwerk des Florian Geyer beigesteuert, bleibt 
unsre Hauptfrage. In Bezug auf das Stoffliche, das eine eigene Unter- 
suchung erfordern wiirde, beschrinken wir uns auf gelegentliche An- 
deutungen. 

Wie bereits in einer FuSnote zu dem ersten Stiick dieser Arbeit be- 
merkt, ist einige Monate nach der Annahme dieses Beitrags fiir PMLA 
ein Aufsatz von Carroll H. Owen” erschienen, der seinerseits die Ergeb- 
nisse einer Untersuchung der historischen Quellen des Florian Geyer dar- 
legt. Fiir eine betrichtliche Anzahl von Stellen im Florian Geyer weist 
Owen wortliche Quellenbenutzung nach. Leider aber hat er seine Arbeit 
so fliichtig gemacht, da8 ihm auferordentlich vieles von dem entgangen 
ist, was er in den von ihm eingesehenen Quellen hatte finden kénnen. So 
hat er bei Zimmermann und Bensen eine Menge einschlagiger Stellen 
iibersehen. Dasselbe gilt fiir Fries. Was Zweifel und Eisenhart betrifft 


(beide als Baumann zitiert), so hat der letztere ihm nur eine Stelle ge- 


10 W. Zimmermann: Allgemeine Geschichte des groGen Bauernkrieges. 3 Bande, Stuttgart, 
1841-43. 

" Heinrich Wilhelm Bensen: Geschichte des Bauernkriegs in Ostfranken. Erlangen, 1840. 

12 Ferdinand Friedrich Oechsle: Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Bauernkrieges. Heilbronn, 1830. 

18 Johannes Janssen: Geschichte des deutschen Volkes seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters. 
Freiburg i.B., Band 1, 9. Aufl. 1883. Band 1, 7. Aufl. 1882. 

4 Friedrich von Bezold: Geschichte der deutschen Reformation. Berlin, 1890. 

% David Friedrich Strau8: Ulrich von Hutten. 2 Bande. Leipzig, 1858. 

% Lorenz Fries: Geschichte des Bauernkriegs in Ostfranken. Wiirzburg, 1883, hgg. im 
Auftrage d. hist. Vereins von A. Schiiffler und Th. Henner. 

17 Thomas Zweifel: Rotenburg an der Tauber im Bauernkrieg. In Quellen zur Geschichte 
dés Bauernkriegs aus Rotenburg an der Tauber, herausgegeben von Franz Ludwig Bau- 
mann, 1878. (Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, Band cxxxrx.) 

18 “Aus der Rotenburger Chronik des Michael Eisenhart.” (Bibl. d. Lit. Ver. in Stutt- 
gart, Band cxxxrm, S. 591-624.) 

19 Martin Cronthal: Die Stadt Wurzburg im Bauernkriege, herausgegeben von Dr. 
Michael Wieland, 1887. 

2° Hieronymus Hammer: Geschichte des Kitsinger Bawernkrieges, Anhang zu Martin 
Cronthal, S. 144-153. % Kitirschners DNL Band xvn, Teil 2. 

* Hinweise beziehen sich auf die erste Abteilung der grofen Kritischen Weimarer 
Ausgabe. 

% Carroll H. Owen: “Hauptmann’s Sources for Florian Geyer” in GR, xv1 (1941), 286- 
306. 
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liefert, wihrend Owen bei Zweifel iiberhaupt nichts gefunden hat. 
Biicher von Bebel™ und Blau,” die je einen Beleg fiir eine Hauptmann- 
stelle bieten, habe ich noch nicht einsehen kénnen. In methodischer Hin- 
sicht ist es jedenfalls fragwiirdig, ein Buch auf eine gefundene Parallele 
hin als Quelle fiir den Florian Geyer zu beanspruchen, wenn nicht wirklich 
eindeutige Kriterien solchen Nachweis erméglichen. Owens Schlu&folger- 
ungen” sind in Hinblick auf die Unzahl der ihm entgangenen Stellen von 
keiner Bedeutung. Da verhialtnismafig wenige Stellen wértliche An- 
lehnung zeigen, glaubt er allen Ernstes Hauptmann vor der Anschuldi- 
gung des Plagiats in Schutz nehmen zu miissen. Daf; Hauptmann mit ge- 
radezu asketischer SelbstentaéuSerung bemiiht war, seinem Dialog wo 
immer méglich den Wortlaut altertiimlicher Quellen unterzulegen— 
davon hat Owen offenbar nichts geahnt. 

Um unnétige Wiederholung zu vermeiden, werde ich im Folgenden die 
von Owen erstmalig veréffentlichten Parallelen®’ in aller Kiirze als 
solche bezeichnen und nur das von mir neu Beigebrachte ausfiihrlicher 
darlegen. 

Owens Vorgehen, den Text des Florian Geyer in der Reihenfolge des 
Dramas zu zitieren und die Parallelstellen aus den verschiedenen Quellen 
jedesmal darunter zu setzen, vereinfacht die Ubersicht, wo dasselbe 
Zitat—ein haiufiger Fall—aus zwei und mehr Quellen hergeholt sein kann, 
die Hauptmann alle benutzt hat; auch erleichtert es dem Leser das Nach- 
schlagen im Drama. Trotzdem habe ich es fiir gut befunden, auch hier 
jede Quelle gesondert zu behandeln. Nur auf diese Weise lift sich nim- 
lich ohne miihevolles Nachrechnen das Gewicht jeder einzelnen Quelle 
fiir Hauptmanns Drama veranschlagen. Das Ziel dieser Arbeiten wiire 
freilich eine kritische Ausgabe des Florian Geyer, die simtliche Quellen- 
nachweise unter dem Text bringt. 


ZIMMERMANN 


Bekanntlich hat Zimmermanns Werk die Phantasie des Dichters auf 
den Florian Geyer Stoff hingelenkt. Zimmermann, ein siiddeutscher 
Fortschrittsmann, kimpft mit dem beifenden Witz und den ziindenden 
Schlagworten des Jungen Deutschlands gegen Kirche und Adel, und die 
Darstellung des Bauernkriegs bietet ihm willkommenen Anlaf, mit 
Schwung und prophetischem Pathos die groSen Vorliufer der Volks- 
bewegung—Florian Geyer und Thomas Miinzer—zu feiern und den zu- 
kiinftigen Sieg der Freiheit zu verkiinden. 


% Op. cit., 287. % Ibid. % Op. cit., 305-306. 

™ Nicht aber die von Owen bedauerlicherweise wieder ausgeschriebenen Gryphiusstellen 
(Helene Herrmann), die mitsamt ihrem geistvollen Kommentar jedem Forscher zugiinglich 
sein diirften. 
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Hauptmann verdankt Zimmermann die Blickrichtung auf den Helden 

Florian und die Umrisse seiner Persénlichkeit und seiner Laufbahn. Er 
verdankt ihm ferner die Auffassung des Bauernkriegs als einer vielver- 
heiSenden Volksbewegung, die die Keime einer grundsitzlichen Er- 
neuerung des nationalen Lebens in sich trug. Fir die Handlung des 
Dramas hat Zimmermann an unzihligen Stellen Anregung geboten, auch 
an episodischen Ziigen hat er vieles beigesteuert. Ein Beispiel dieser letz- 
teren Art sei hier geboten. 
Zi u, 10: “Ein Bauerlein hatte im Jahre 1494 in einem Bache, der dem Herrn 
von Eppstein gehérte, einige Krebse gefangen. Der Edelherr lie® ihn greifen und 
schickte nach Frankfurt hinein, um den Scharfrichter zu erbitten, damit er das 
Bauerlein képfe. Der Rath der freien Stadt meinte: ‘Der Arme kénne des Kreb- 
sens wegen den Rechten nach nicht hingerichtet werden,’ und schlug sein Gesuch 
ab. Der Herr von Eppstein aber verschaffte sich anderswoher einen Scharf- 
richter, und lieS dem Bauern den Kopf abschlagen. So biiSten kleine Junker 
Landleute der leichtesten Verfehlung wegen, mit dem Leben.’”* 


FG 127: “Wilhelm von Grumbach, roh und brutal iiberm Tisch erzahlend: Jiingst 
hab ich einem das Krebsen versalzen, einem, so bei dem weiland Pfaffen zu 
Wiirzburg Diener was. Fischete und krebsete in meinen Weihern und Wasserlein, 
als ob sie bischéflich waren. Hab ich ihn lassen fahen durch meine Knechte, ihn 
iiber dem Bichlein ufhenken, das ihm so wohl behagt, an einer Weiden; ein weit, 
weifZ Gewand ihm anlegen lassen, und das mit Krebsen und Fischen bemalet. 
Sind die Raben nach ihm geflogen, drei und meh’ Wochen. Hat kein Krebslein 
nit meh’ gegriffen. Bin vor ihm sicher gewest, kotz SchweiB!”’ 


Ein Irrtum wire es dagegen zu meinen, Hauptmann habe sich dngst- 
lich an die Darstellung des Stoffes gehalten, die Zimmermann ihm bot. 
Was die Motivierung der Ereignisse wie ihre zeitliche Aufeinanderfolge 
betrifft, so schaltet Hauptmann mit der Freiheit des Dichters, der die 
historische Uberlieferung den Zwecken des Dramas anpaft. So kommt die 
Verkniipfung Geyers mit der Schlacht bei Pavia, den Umtrieben bei der 
deutschen <aiserwahl und den geheimen franzésischen Subsidien, die die 
Sache des vertriebenen Herzogs Ulrich unterstiitzten, allein auf Haupt- 
manns Rechnung. An andrer Stelle ist zu zeigen, wie Hauptmann ge- 
legentlich die klare Aussage einer primaren Quelle in ihr glattes Gegenteil 
umkehrt (s. Fries, unten). Daf$ Hauptmann in Bezug auf die sprachliche 
Formung eine vergangene Zeit mit méglichster Treue heraufzube- 
schwéren gesucht hat, geht aus unsern Untersuchungen hervor. Ebenso 
wichtig ist die Erkenntnis, daf er in Bezug auf das Tatsachenmaterial 
sich die Freiheit des Kiinstlers vorbehielt. 

Fiir die Wortkunst des Dramas hat Zimmermann viel weniger beige- 
steuert, als man bei seiner Rolle als Anreger erwarten kénnte. Sein 


28 Zimmermannzitate beziehen sich bei mir auf die Originalausgabe. 
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glatter, phrasenhafter Stil war in allem das Gegenteil dessen, was 
Hauptmann anstrebte. Fast nur wo Zimmermann wértliche Zitate aus 
den Quellen einflicht, konnte sich Hauptmann an seinen Wortlaut an- 
lehnen. In der Regel aber modernisiert Zimmermann seine Quellenzitate. 
Daher kommt es, daf unser Uberblick iiber die aus ihm geschépften 
Stellen bei weitem nicht alles enthalt, was Hauptmann im Grunde Zim- 
mermann verdankt. Sehr oft muf es geschehen sein, da® sich ein zuerst 
bei Zimmermann gefundener Zug dem Gedichtnis des Dichters ein- 
prigte. Denselben Zug fand er dann in einer zweiten und dritten Quelle, 
aber in ihrem authentischen Wortlaut, den er sich dann zu eigen machte. 
Fiir dieses Verfahren bieten die folgenden Abschnitte zahlreiche Belege. 
Hier fiihre ich unter Zimmermann nur diejenigen Stellen auf, die sich 
von allen in Betracht kommenden Quellen mit dem Wortlaut des 
Dramas am genauesten decken. 

Die von Owen bereits nachgewiesenen Stellen, gleichviel ob richtig 
oder ungenau, werden hier durch Buchstaben in Klammern (a), (b) . . . 
bezeichnet, wahrend neue Stellen durch Zahlen in Klammern (1), (2) 
... kenntlich gemacht sind. 

(a) FG 59, 60, 60-1, 64, 65: Programmpunkte aus den zwdélf Artikeln 
der Bauern. Owen, 288-292. 

(b) FG 63: Die Griuel veriibt an den Weinsberger Gemordeten. 
Owen, 291. 

(c) FG 64: “‘Rache fiir die siebentausend von Wurzach!’’ Owen, 291-2. 
Bensen steht dem Wortlaut niiher. S. diesen, Nr. 3. 

(1) FG 73: “HieBen viel ba héllische Briider, ...da sie iiberall 
wiiten mit Weingarten zerreifen . . . Kisten fegen und Sickel leeren.”— 
Nach Zi III, 677 ist “Kistenfeger und Seckelleerer” eine Scherzbenennung, 
die sich die pliindernden Bauern beilegen. Die gleiche Formel bei Bensen 
218 und Oechsle 149. 

(2) FG 76: “Wolf von Kastell. Wo willst du hin, Wolf? Wolf von Han- 
stein. Dem Evangelium einen Beistand tun.”—Vgl. Zi mm, 639-40: 
“Fréschlin schrie: ‘Wer dem Evangelium einen Beistand thun will, 
strecke die Hand in die Héhe!”” Genau dieselbe Wendung bei Oechsle 133. 
Vgl. Janssen 1, 473: “dem heiligen Evangelium einen Beistand zu thun.” 

(d) FG 81: Das Feuern auf die Herolde vor dem Sturm auf Weinsberg. 
Owen, 296. Wértliche Anlehnung an Zi liegt nicht vor. “Zuvor aber 
waren sie Herolde senden” kommt als Konstruktion nur noch einmal im 
FG vor. (FG 138: “Waren sie fliehen, da® sie die Sittel haben dahinten 
gelassen.””) Wahrscheinlich ist eine bisher nicht nachgewiesene Quelle 
benutzt. Die Stelle, “daf er uns lief hochverriterischerweis seine Reuter 
im Riicken abbrechen,” geht jedenfalls nicht auf Zi’s “mit seinen Rei- 
tern... ihnen Abbruch zu tun” zuriick. Eher kénnte Bensen 146 als 
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Muster gedient haben: “... da wir... den ganzen Tag ob ihnen ge- 
halten und ihnen abgebrochen haben.” 

(3) FG 94. Die Ritter im baurischen Lager stehen im Verdacht fort- 
dauernder Interessengemeinschaft mit ihren Standesgenossen auf biin- 
discher Seite. “Eine Krihe hackt der andern die Augen nit aus,” stichelt 
der fanatische Bubenleben.—2Z/ 1, 316 liest man: “Es ging iiberall her . . . 
nach dem Sprichwort: Keine Krihe hackt der andern ein Aug aus.” 

(4) FG 104. Auf Gétzens Anschuldigung, Geyer habe den Bauern durch 
seine konsequente Niederlegung aller festen Schlisser den ganzen Adel 
feind gemacht, erwidert Geyer ruhig: “Ich hab’ den Artikelbrief voll- 
streckt.”—Zi m1, 495: “ . . . der geréthete Himmel zeigte da und dort die 
Nihe des den Artikelbrief vollstreckenden Florian Geyers.” 

(5) FG 105 predigt Geyer seinen ehemaligen Standesgenossen: ‘Ihr 
sollt fortan eine Tiir haben, den Acker bauen und zu Fuf gelien wie andre 
Christenleut’.” (Mit Bezug hierauf fragt Wolf von Kastell die gefesselten 
Bauern, FG 190: “‘Wieviel Tiiren soll der Edelmann haben, he? Antwort: 
soviel er will.’”)—Zi 11, 297: “Im Rathe der Bauern stellte Florian Geyer 
den Grundsatz auf, man solle alle festen Hauser ausbrennen, und ein 
Edelmann nicht mehr denn Eine Thiire haben wie ein Bauer.” Bensen 
berichtet, 153, das Gleiche (“eine einzige Thiir”). Beide haben es von 
Oechsle, 109, bei dem nach Max Lenz** das Wort sich zum ersten Mal— 
ohne Quellenangabe—findet. 

(6) FG 105. Geyer bannt die aufflammende Zwietracht durch den 
symbolischen Akt des Messerstechens. ‘‘Wer aber der Meinung ist, da8 
das beschehe, der stofe sein Messer in diesen Ring.” (“Er sté£t sein 
Messer in einen Kreis, den er vorher mit Kreide auf der Kirchentiir ge- 
zogen hat.”)—Wie so oft, hat Hauptmann ein in anderm Zusammenhang 
gefundenes Motiv auf seinen Helden tibertragen. Zi erzihlt m1, 680: “Da 
trat der Wirth hervor, machte mit der Kreide einen Ring auf den Tisch 
und rief: Wer morgne das Kloster zu Biirklingen mit abbrennen hilft, der 
stecke sein Messer in diesen Ring.’’ Bensen hat denselben Bericht, 197. 
Dem Wirt liegt das Hantieren mit der Kreide natiirlich naher als dem 
Kriegsmann Geyer. Dennoch hat Hauptmann es sich nicht entgehen 
lassen, das Kreidemotiv ein zweites Mal in elegisch-musikalischer Weise zu 
verwerten. Im 4. Akt, als alles verloren ist und eine dumpfe Stimmung das 
kleine Hiuflein im Wirtshaus beherrscht, sehen wir Geyer wiederum mit 
der Kreide auf den Tisch zeichnen, FG 165,—ein stummes Spiel, das den 
Gegensatz des Einst und des Jetzt in ergreifender Weise veranschaulicht. 
Die erste Anregung zu diesem Symbol hat iibrigens Zimmermann schon 
an friiherer Stelle geboten. Bei der Aufstandsbewegung des “armen 
Konrad,” berichtet Zi 1, 202-203, “‘nahm der Hauptmann .. . auf freiem 


* Max Lenz: “Florian Geyer” in PreuLische Jahrbticher, txxxtv (1896), S. 109. 
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Felde eine Schaufel, zog damit einen grofSen Ring und rief, indem er 
sich darein stellte: 

Der arm Konrad hei® ich, bin ich, bleib ich, 

Wer nicht will geben den bésen Pfenning, 

Der trete mit mir in diesen Ring.” 


Dieser Typus der symbolischen Handlung darf mithin fiir durchaus 
zeitecht gelten. 

(e) FG 109. Bedeutendes Zitat aus einer Kampfschrift Miinzers gegen 
Luther. Owen, 297. 

(f) FG 115. “Biirgermeister Kumpfens, der in der Pfarrkirche dem 
Priester unterm Tagamt das Mefibuch herabgeworfen . . . ”’ Owen, 298, 
gibt irrtiimlicherweise Zimmermann als Quelle an. Der Wortlaut stammt 
von Eisenhart. S. diesen, Nr. 2. 

(g) FG 120. Der Bildersturm in Rothenburg. Die Jungfrau Maria “ein 
Grasmeidlein” geheiSen. Owen, 298. Ebenfalls Bensen 67, Zweifel 11. 

(h) FG 123. Verschiedene ungenaue Lutherzitate im Munde Karl- 
statts. Owen, 299. Aber nur der Satz: “Man soll die Biichsen lassen in sie 
sausen,” geht auf Zimmermanns Wortlaut zuriick. Vgl unter Janssen, 
Nr. 12 und 21. 

(i) FG 130. Die Stelle von dem langsamen Braten des Weinsberger 
Nonnenmachers fiihrt Owen, 299, auf Zimmermann zuriick. Das ist un- 
richtig. Der Bericht mit vielen Einzelheiten ist zwar Gemeingut einer 
Menge von Darstellern, aber Hauptmann schildert den Vorgang in 
engem Anschluf an Zweifel. S. diesen Nr. 7. 

(7) FG 136 wird Grumbach als “der hochpochende Leutefresser und 
Bauernschinder” bezeichnet.—Vorlage ist wohl Zi 11, 116, Anm. 1: “die 
hochpochenden Bauernschinder und Fresser.” Genau so Janssen I, 
452. 

(j) FG 141. Der ungliickliche Sturm der Bauern auf Unser Frauen 
Berg. Owen, 301, bemerkt Hauptmanns Anlehnung an den Wortlaut bei 
Zimmermann. Das ist richtig. Aber Zimmermann und Bensen, der 258- 
259 denselben Text bietet, haben die Stelle von Zweifel, 412. Hauptmanns 
Umformung des ritselhaften Wortes “‘verziefen” beweist aber, daf er 
die Stelle in unmittelbarer Anlehnung an Zweifels Buch gemodelt hat. 
Niheres dariiber bei Zweifel, Nr. 8. 

(8) FG 143. Auf der Schweinfurter Tagung werden dem Pfaffen 
Bubenleben seine Prahlereien vorgeworfen: “Habt Ihr nit wollen die 
Biichsensteine im Armel uffangen . . . ?”—Dieser Zug gehért der Miin- 
zeriiberlieferung an. Zi 11, 777 zitiert den angeblichen Ausspruch Miin- 
zers: “Ihr diirft das Geschiitz nicht fiirchten, denn ihr sollt sehen, dai 
ich alle Biichsensteine, die sie gegen uns schieSen, mit meinem Armel 
auffangen will.” Fast genau so Bensen 563, ahnlich 333. Die Form der 
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haimischen Frage aber mag auf Luther zuriickgehen, der in seiner Schrift 
“Wider die réuberischen und mérderischen Rotten der Bauern,” xvumt, 
373 schreibt: “Wo ist nu Muntzers ermel, darynn er wollt alle buch- 
sensteyn fahen... ?” 

(k) FG 146. Das Maislenspiel ist, wie Owen, 301, bemerkt, von Zim- 
mermann geschildert. Aber Hauptmanns Wortlaut stammt von Janssen. 
S. diesen, Nr. 16. 

(1) FG 159: “Schmiedet pinke pank . . . .” Das prichtige Miinzerzitat 
weist Owen, 302, bei Zimmermann nach. Janssen, 11, 525, und Bezold, 
497, haben die zwei Sitze des Zitats in umgekehrter Reihenfolge, was 
zwar dem Urtext entspricht, aber nicht der Fassung, die Hauptmann 
iibernommen hat. 

(m) FG 167. Der Bericht von Miinzers schrecklichem Ende ist Zim- 
mermann angeglichen. Owen, 303. 

(n) FG 81 “Erbarmet Euch ... hat der Luther geschrieben.”’ Owen, 
304, will auch diese Stelle auf Zimmermann zuriickfiihren, aber er be- 
schrinkt sich auf den Hinweis auf eine ahnliche Stelle, ohne zu mer- 
ken, da es sich in beiden Satzen um ein Lutherzitat handelt. Genaueres 
unter Janssen, Nr. 21. 

(0) FG 185-186. Den Bericht von der Botschaft, die der Besatzung auf 
Unser Frauen Berg nahe Hilfe verheiSt, hat zwar auch Zimmermann, wie 
Owen, 304, zeigt. Aber Hauptmanns Darstellung liegt der Text von Fries 
zu Grunde. Vgl. “‘Aufden Spuren . . . I,” Die Strophen und Verse, Nr. 10. 

(9) FG 188. Sehr anschaulich schildert Hauptmann, wie die Bauern 
bei der Schlacht von Giebelstadt gemetzelt wurden. “Haben sie von den 
Baumen geschossen, daf sie herab sind fallen wie die Stérch’ ab den 
Nestern.” Zi schreibt m1, 751-752: “Da war mancher Fliichtling von den 
Baumen herabgeschossen, ‘daf er herabfiel wie ein Storch aus dem 
Neste.” (Trotz der Anfiihrungsstriche gibt Zimmermann keine Quelle 
an). Hier hat Hauptmann unter Beibehaltung des konkreten Bildes 
(Storch—Nest) den Satzbau altertiimlich stilisiert. Zweifel berichtet, 
459, die Biindischen hitten “vil von den pawmen, daruff sie geflohen 
und schwarz voller pawrn gesessen warn, herabgeschossen, wie die vogel 
von den pawmen.” Zweifels Bericht hat einen Zug von visionarer Gewalt, 
der die Wirklichkeit iibersteigert. Hat Hauptmann ihn als zu “barock”’ 
abgelehnt? Hat er das anschauliche Bild von den Stérchen als “na- 
turalistischer” vorgezogen? 

(p) FG 188. Die grauenhaft humoristische Szene, im Bericht des 
Reisigen, wie die Biindischen die paar iiberlebenden Bauern dazu be- 
wegen, daf einer den andern absticht, geht nicht auf Zimmermann zu- 
riick, wie Owen, 304-305 annimmt. GewifS hat der Auftritt, wie er ihn 
bei Zimmermann geschildert fand, stark auf Hauptmanns Phantasie 
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gewirkt. Die Hauptmannstelle ist aber sorgfaltig nach Modell gearbeitet 
und zwar nach Fries (s. diesen, Nr. 11) und Moscherosch (s. oben, Nr. 
18). 

BENSEN 

Von dem aufreizenden Freiheitspathos des Agitators Zimmermann hat 
Bensen keine Spur. Seine Geschichte des Bauernkriegs, ein Jahr vor 
Zimmermanns erstem Band erschienen, vertritt einen gemafigt liberalen 
Standpunkt. Im Sprachlichen halt sich Bensen naiher als Zimmermann 
an den Wortlaut der Quellen, wo er zitiert, auch farbt die altertiimliche 
Sprache der Quellen haufig auf seine eigene Berichterstattung ab. So 
flicht er in seinen Text eine ganze Reihe nicht mehr gebriuchlicher 
Warter ein (oft mit Erklarungen), die sich im Florian Geyer wiederfinden. 
Gelaufig sind sie aber Hauptmann durch ihre hiufige Wiederkehr in den 
eigentlichen Quellen geworden, weshalb ich von der Erwihnung einzelner 
Worter in dem Bensenabschnitt absehe. 

Daf Hauptmann Bensen benutzt hat, geht aus einer Reihe von 
Stellen hervor, die Owen anfiihrt. Hier ist noch vieles Wichtige nachzu- 
tragen. Oechsle dagegen scheint zu dem Drama nichts beigesteuert zu 
haben, was fiir Hauptmann nicht in Zimmermann und Bensen zu finden 
gewesen wire. Ich gebe daher hier, wie im Zimmermannkapitel ge- 
schehen, die Parallelen aus Oechsle, wo sie sich bieten, widme aber 
Oechsle keine eigene Betrachtung. 

(1) FG 59. “Es riecht hie ein wenig nach Lutherischer Griitz’, Karl- 
stattscher Suppen und Hussitischer Pestilenz,” spottet einer der Ritter 
iiber das Bauernprogramm, dessen erster Artikel eben verlesen worden 
ist.—Ben zitiert, 331, Anm. 1 aus einem Sendschreiben Thomas Miin- 
zers: “Hast du in deiner Lutherischen grutz, vnd deiner Wittenbergischen 
suppen nicht mégen finden, was Ezechiel ... weissaget...?” Die 
Stelle kénnte freilich auch aus einer Schrift iiber Miinzer, etwa aus 
Luther stammen, der sie in ‘“Einer schrecklichen Geschichte...” 
wortlich mit Behagen zitiert (xvi, 371). 

(2) FG 60 fragt Wolf von Hanstein: “Wohlan, stehet dem Bischof 
nach levitischem Gesetz der Zehnte von allem Land zu, warum lift er 
sich nit beschneiden?”—Hier iibertragt Hauptmann auf die Zeit des 
Bauernkrieges eine Frage, die nach Ben 15 die gallischen Synoden im 6. 
Jahrhundert beschaftigte: “Schon lange hatten in Gallien die Bischéfe 
ausfindig gemacht . . . , daf ihnen nach levitischem Gesetz der Zehnte von 
allem Lande zukomme. Bei den freien Franken gelang diese geistliche 
Unternehmung anfangs schlecht. Denn ohne nach dem levitischen Ge- 
setz zu fragen, dem zufolge die Herrn Bischéfe auch sich hatten be- 
schneiden lassen miissen, bedachten sie nur, daf sie durch die Zehentgabe 
der Kirche ein Obereigentum zugestiinden, was ihr nicht gebiihre.” 
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(a) FG 61: “Die griindlichen und rechten Hauptartikel .. . .” Owen, 
289, fiihrt mit dieser Stelle den Nachweis, daf’ Hauptmann die Ben- 
sensche Redaktion der 12 Artikel neben der bei Zimmermann gedruckten 
Fassung benutzt hat. 

(b) FG 62: “hier ist christliche Liebe auf tiirkische Art bewiesen.”— 
Das Vorbild hat Owen, 290, bei Bensen gefunden und damit meinen Ver- 
such, die Stelle aus einem historischen Liede abzuleiten, iiberholt (Vg. 
“Auf den Spuren . . . I,” Das Historische Volkslied, Nr. 1.). 

(3) FG 64: “‘Rache fiir Wurzach!’ ‘Rache fiir die siebentausend von 
Wurzach!’ ... Denkt an den frommen Prediger Jakob Wehe zu Leip- 
heim.”’—Ben, 150, zitiert den Ruf: “Rache, Rache! fiir die sieben tausend 
bei Wurzach Gefallenen.” Und auf der nichsten Seite erinnert er an das 
Schicksal des Pfarrers: “Erwigt man nun, da% Herr Truchsef nach dem 
Treffen bei Leipheim den Prediger Jacob Wehe hinrichten lief... .” 
Auch Zi hat den Racheruf, m1, 295, aber in breiterer Ausfiihrung und ohne 
des Predigers in diesem Zusammenhang zu gedenken. 

(c) FG 66. Die Stelle von den Wiirzburger Hickern, die auf die bischéf- 
lichen Reiter Jagd machen, lehnt sich unmittelbar weder an Bensen an, 
wie Owen, 292-293, meint, noch an Zimmermann. Beide haben den Zug 
von Fries, und Hauptmann hat sich am genauesten an den urspriing- 
lichen Gewaihrsmann gehalten. S. Fries, No. 2. 

(d) FG 74. Die Aufzihlung der Vorkehrungen der Besatzung fiir die 
Belagerung geht unmittelbar weder auf Bensen noch auf Zimmermann 
zuriick, beide im Wortlaut von Owen, 294, angefiihrt, sondern auf Fries. 
S. diesen Nr. 6. 

(4) FG 97. Geyer zu Sebastian von Rotenhahn: “Der Ulrich von Hut- 
ten war ein besserer als ich: er hat Euch die Trias romana gewidmet, Ihr 
wart’s nicht wert.”—Vgl. Ben. 370: “Dem Sebastian von Rotenhahn 
hatte er die Trias Romana, das spéttigste und beissendste aller seiner 
Werke, gewidmet.” Auch Sirau, 1, 28 erwahnt die “Zueignung.” 

(e) FG 109-110. Der Bericht vom Kegelschieben mit dem Kop%. der 
heiligen Hedalogis stammt aus Bensen, wie Owen, 297, richtig angibt. 
Zi 11, 695 berichtet den Zug mit abweichendem Wortlaut, desgleichen 
der Chronist Hieronymus Hammer, bei Cronthal 151-152. 

(f) FG 114. Der Vertragspunkt zwischen Rothenburg und der Bauern- 
schaft, der fiir alle bisher itiblichen Leistungen ein Moratorium festsetzt, 
deckt sich wértlich mit der von Owen, 297, angefiihrten Stelle bei Bensen. 
Er steht aber auch wértlich so bei Zweifel, 356. Da Hauptmann Zweifel 
sehr griindlich studiert hat, la®t sich nicht sagen, ob Hauptmann seinen 
Wortlaut der primiren oder der sekundaren Quelle verdankt. 

(g) FG 122. Das vom Schiferhans gesungene Spottlied, “Wir sind vom 
Ritterorden,” will Owen, 298, bei Ben 572-573 gefunden haben. Aber 
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Bensen hat weder an der bewuS8ten Stelle noch sonstwo einen Vers unsres 
Liedes. Ich habe das Lied in “Auf den Spuren . . . I,” Die Strophen und 
Verse, Nr. 4, bei Janssen nachgewiesen. Méglich, dafi Owen es anderswo 
gefunden hat und seine Notizen ihm durcheinandergekommen sind. 
Wahrscheinlich ist das aber nicht, da Janssen sich auf eine ungedruckte 
Quelle beruft. 

(5) FG 124. Karlstatt sagt von Luther: “Ich achte seiner Schmach- 
biichlein also wenig, als hiatt’ ich auf einen Wiirfel getreten.” Diese 
Redensart, die einem derben Landsknecht vielleicht besser anstiinde als 
dem frommen Bruder, stammt aus dem duferst radikalen Anhang zum 
“Gesprichbiichlein des neuen Karsthans,” den Ben 512-514 vollstandig 
abdruckt. Bei ihm lautet der 27. der 30 Artikel: “Zum xxvn, ob ir einer 
eim geytzigen vngeistlichen pfaffen, etwas nemen oder entpfrembden 
micht, des wiéllen sie so siind achten, als hatten sie vff ein Wiirffel ge- 
treten.”” Andere Spuren eingehender Beschiftigung Hauptmanns mit 
dem Anhang zum “Neuen Karsthans” sind in dem Strauf-Hutten Ab- 
schnitt zu finden. S. diesen, Nr. 3. 

(h) FG 137. Eine langere Rede Rektor Besenmeyers, worin dieser eine 
Fiille giinstiger Umstinde aufzihlt, die den Anfang der Bauernbewegung 
begleiteten, stammt gréftenteils wiértlich von Bensen, wie Owen, 300, 
nachweist. 

(6) FG 144. Der Jude Jéslein berichtet Erlauschtes aus dem biin- 
dischen Lager: ‘‘Haben sie unter sich gered’t und gesprochen, daf} sie 
wollten kugeln mit Bauernképfen als die Knaben mit SchiSkernen.”— 
Dieses Musterbeispiel eines Wanderzitats hat bei Ben 498 folgenden 
Wortlaut: “ich hoff wir wollen mit kepffen kugeln, wie die knaben mit 
schiSkeren spilen.”” Bensen hat es von Oechsle, 197, buchstabengetreu 
abgeschrieben. Zimmermann bringt es zweimal an, zuerst 111, 835, mit 
den Varianten: Képfen, kegeln, SchieSkern; ein zweites Mal 11, 858, 
hier schreibt er: Képfen, kugeln, Schiefkerlen. Bei Janssen, m, 564 
lauten die fraglichen Worte: Képfen, kugeln, Schifikeren. Keiner von 
allen Gewahrsminnern setzt wie Hauptmann das altertiimliche “als” 
anstelle des neueren “wie.” 

(7) FG 160. Bei geschlossenen Fensterliden sitzen die eingeschiichter- 
ten Biirger in Kratzers Wirtshaus. Auf ein Geriusch hin draufen vor 
der Tiir erschrickt der Wirt: 


Kratzer. Wer ist hier?—Ist indertwer hie? 

Stimme. Ich. 

Kratzer. Loset! Was ist das fiir ein Wesen? 

Stimme. Wir mégen von den Pfaffen nit genesen. Kennt Ihr den Bruder 
Andreas nit mehr?— 
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Auf sehr wirkungsvolle Weise hat Hauptmann die geheime Losung eines 
friiheren Bundschuhaufstandes seinem Drama nutzbar gemacht. Sein 
unmittelbarer Gewaihrsmann scheint Bensen, der in Bezug auf den Bund- 
schuh von 1502-5 S. 49 berichtet: ‘““Erkennungsreime: ‘loset, was ist nun 
fiir ein Wesen’?—Antwort: ‘wir mégen vor den Pfaffen nit genesen’.”’ 
Bezold hat 154 Frage und Antwort im gleichen Wortlaut wie Bensen bis 
auf das “nit” (nicht). Bei Zi 1, 151 lautet die Frage genau wie bei Bensen 
und Bezold, waihrend seine Fassung der Antwort den Rhythmus schadigt: 
“Wir mégen vor Pfaffen und Adel nit genesen!” Vielleicht verdankt 
Zimmermann seine Fassung Oechsle, bei dem es 39 heift: ““Loset, was 
ist jetzt fiir ein Wesen? . .. Wir kénnen nicht vor Pfaffen und dem Adel 
genesen.” 








JANSSEN 


Das allgemeine Zeitbild, welches Hauptmann im Florian Geyer ent- 
wirft, ist der Hauptsache nach aus einer Fiille von Anregungen zusam- 
mengeschossen, die Janssens Geschichtswerk dem Dramatiker bot. Unter 
Fiihrung des katholischen Historikers hat sich Hauptmann in die po- 
litischen, sozialen und kulturellen Zustinde der Reformationszeit ver- : 
tieft. Janssens breit angelegte Darstellung verwertet zeitgendssische 
Zeugnisse aller Art in weitestem Ausmafi unter gewissenhafter Wahrung 
des Wortlauts der Quellen. Daf dadurch Janssens Werk gerade in sprach- 
licher Hinsicht zu einer wahren Fundgrube fiir Hauptmann geworden ist, 
soll hier nachgewiesen werden. Bei einer anders eingestellten Unter- 
suchung wiirde es sich aber lohnen zu zeigen, wie das in Hauptmanns 
Drama dargestellte Kriaftespiel auch da, wo sprachliche Anlehnung nicht 
vorliegt, in maSgebender Weise von Janssen bestimmt ist. Liest man bei 
Janssen von den geheimen Umtrieben Huttens und Sickingens—des 
“deutschen Ziska’”—, von der Rolle des franzésischen Goldes bei ihren 
weitgespannten Plinen, von dem ruchlosen Intrigenspiel der deutschen 
Fiirsten, das schlieSlich in der Wahl Karls als deutschen Kénigs ein 
iiberraschendes Ende fand, so entfaltet sich vor einem das ganze frag- 
wiirdige Gewebe, das der Dichter nur dann und wann behutsam erahnen 
la8t, am ergreifendsten in jenem nichtlichen Zwiegesprich Florians und 
Besenmeyers (FG 166), wo das ganze Hin und Her verworrener Be- 
ziehungen zu reinen Stimmungswerten verdichtet ist. Hier sei nur noch 
erwahnt, da die Gestalt des feigen Achseltrigers Sartorius, der im 5. 
Akt als gaukelnder Astrolog entlarvt wird (FG 177-178), einem gewissen 
Sabellicus ihren Ursprung verdankt, von dem Janssen, 1, 97, schreibt: 
“Den beriichtigten Schwarzkiinstler Georgius Sabellicus, den der Ritter 
Franz von Sickingen in Kreuznach, in der Nahe von Sponheim, hegte 
und pflegte, sogar als Schulmeister anstellte, bezeichnet er [Trithemius] 
mit unverhohlener Verachtung als einen gefahrlichen Betriiger. ‘Weg, ihr 
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verwegenen eiteln Menschen,’ schrieb er, ‘ihr liigenhaften Astrologen, 
Betriiger des Geistes und leichtfertige Schwiatzer, denn Nichts zum un- 
sterblichen Geiste, Nichts zur natiirlichen Wissenschaft, Nichts zur 
iibersinnlichen Weisheit trigt die Ordnung der Sterne bei’.”’ 

(1) FG 73. “Weinbuben und Tabernierer” nennt Sebastian von Ro- 
tenhahn die aufstandischen Bauern. “Jaufkinder, Luderer und anderes 
Gesindel” (FG 103) sind der Bauernfahne zugelaufen, bezeugt der 
Schulthei% Bezold.—Ja 11, 429, Anm. 2, ist eine Chronik zitiert, in der 
als Elemente des Bauernpébels aufgezaihit werden: ‘‘Weinbuben, Taber- 
nierer, Freiheiter, Jaufkinder, Galgenschwengel, Luderer .. . .” 

(2) FG 75 droht Wolf von Hanstein dem Kunz von der Miihlen: “Und 
wenn du nit aufhérst zu schreien, will ich dir die Harnischhand in dein 
Listermaul stopfen, da der rote Schweif hernach gehet.”’ Offenbar hat 
hier Hauptmann einem gegen die Bauern geschleuderten Lutherwort 
einige kriftige Lichter aufgesetzt. Ja 1, 538: ‘““Mit der Faust muf} man 
solchen Miaulern antworten, dafi der Schweifi zur Nasen ausgehe.” 
(Vgl. Luther, xvi, 386). 

(3) FG 83-84. “Wohlan,” ruft Besenmeyer, “kniaufelt die Ohren auf, 
ihr Tyrannen und Peiniger Leibes und der Seele, und merket, da® euer 
jiingster Tag nahet.” An spiterer Stelle, FG 181, heift es, der Markgraf 
“hatte wohl mégen beizeiten mit Feuer und Faustkolben darein arbeiten, 
ihnen [den Bauern] Ruhe gebieten und, wo sie nit wollten héren, ihnen 
die Eselsohren aufkniufeln lassen mit Biichsensteinen.” Beiden Stellen 
ist wieder ein kraftiges Lutherwort von 1525 zu Grunde gelegt. Ja 1, 
538: “Die Bauern wollten nicht héren, lieSen ihnen gar nichts sagen, da 
mit man ihnen die Ohren aufkneufeln mit Biichsensteinen... .” 
(Vgl. Luther, xvi1, 386; “die Ohren aufkneuffeln” auch ebenda 155). 

(4) FG 84. “Die Anfiihrer sollen Bauern sein, unsers gleichen,” 
fordert Bubenleben. ‘““Nimmt man einen von Adel darein, verschleicht 
man Wolfshaar’ unter die Schafwollen.” Dies stammt aus einem anony- 
men Bauernmanifest, Ja mu, 455-456: “Alle Anfiihrer aber miiften 
ihres Gleichen sein, kein Adelicher diirfte gewahlt werden, ‘denn es will 
sich fiir war nit reymen, daf$ man Wolfshar unter die Schafswollen ver- 
schlaychen will... ’.” 

(5) FG 84. “Ein brennendes Recht flieSt durch sein Herz,” jubelt der 
Rektor, als er Florian Geyer in Wiirzburg einreiten sieht. Auch dies 
Kernwort, das Alfred Kerr in seinen jungen Tagen mit Entziicken auf- 
griff,*° ist keine Neuprigung, sondern ein verstaubtes Schatzstiick aus 
vergangener Zeit. Ein altes Weistum, Ja 1, 151, mahnt den Kaiser, er 
heife “‘keiser,’’ weil er “kiesen sol das recht ...und ein brennendes 
recht sol durch sein hertz flieSen.’’ Auch Bezold, 57 bucht den herrlichen 


® Alfred Kerr: Die Welt im Drama, Berlin (1917); Band 1: Das Neue Drama, S. 70 f. 
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Spruch. Merkwiirdig, wie eine geringfiigige rhythmische Anderung das 
Bild erst eigentlich aufleuchten laft. Es hat hier, wie der Satz davor, den 
heimlichen vierhebigen Anapistenrhythmus, der manche Dramen Haupt- 
manns vdllig beherrscht,** hier aber nur stellenweis zum Durchbruch 
kommt (“Hast Rést am Harnisch, aber nit am Schwért. Ein brénnendes 
Récht flieSt durch sein Hérz’”’). Wo immer dieser Rhythmus im Florian 
Geyer sich bemerkbar macht, ist er ein untriigliches Kennzeichen fiir 
gesteigerten Anteil des Dichters an der sprachlichen Fiigung. 

(6) FG 91. Durch das offene Fenster der Kapitelstube lauscht Rektor 
Besenmeyer der Predigt im Neu-Miinster und berichtet daraus an die 
Versammelten: ‘Der Pater Ambrosius schlieSt die Predigt in Latein. Er 
weiset die Briider und Schwestern auf Wiclefs evangelischen Zukunfts- 
staat. Tunc necessitaretur respublica redire ad politiam evangelicam, 
habens omnia in communi.” Das Latein im Munde des Rektors vermit- 
telt in gliicklichster Weise die Verquickung von Humanismus und so- 
zialer Revolution.—Ja u, 394, Anm. 1 heift es: ‘““Hus entnahm seine 
Saitze gréBtenteils aus den Schriften Wiclef’s.... In Wiclef’s ‘evan- 
gelischem’ Zukunftsstaat sollte kein Privateigentum vorhanden, sondern 
alles Gemeingut sein . . . ‘Tunc necessitaretur respublica redire ad poli- 
tiam evangelicam, habens omnia in communi’.”’ 

(7) FG 92. Geyers erste Rede, dem Jubelruf des Rektors motivisch 
entsprechend, weist mit Nachdruck auf den Kernschaden der verwahr- 
losten Rechtspflege: “Ich glaube, da kein Tyrann jemalen hat so viel 
Schaden gestift’t als Justinian. Das fremde, auslindische Recht ist iiber 
uns kommen gleich einer Sinthflu8.”—Ja 1, 491 zitiert aus einem Brief 
des Cochlaus: “Ich glaube, daf8 kaum jemals ein Fiirst, nicht einmal ein 
Tyrann, so schadlich gewirkt hat als Justinian.”” Gegen Hauptmanns 
zweiten Satz halte man ein Zitat aus Wimpfeling, Ja 1, 494: “Die 
Juristen fangen an, Alles zu iiberfluten....” Diesen Satz hat Haupt- 
mann ins Altertiimliche stilisiert unter gliicklicher Aufgreifung des ihm 
aus Fries geliufigen Wortes SintfluZ (s. Fries, unten Nr. 4). Die Stelle 
legt die Vermutung nahe, daf$ Hauptmann sich in die Sprache des 
Fries schon eingelesen hatte, als er Janssen auszog. 

(8) FG 100. Bubenleben predigt fanatisch: “Gott wird einen Helden 
ausriisten, dem grofien Werke gewachsen. Der wird die Moab, Agag, 
Achhap [sic!], Phalaris und Nero dieser Zeit von den Stiihlen stofen . . . 
verflucht aber ist jeder Glaubige, der sein Schwert vom Blute der Wider- 
sacher Christi fernhalt.”—Vgl. die Ja 11, 454 zitierte Flugschrift: “Nur 
dysen Moab, Agag, Achap, Phalaris und Nero aus den Stiihlen ge- 


31 Paul Fechter: Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur vom Naturalismus bis zur Literatur 
des Unwirklichen, Bibl. Inst., Leipzig (1938), S. 56. 
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stoBen... .’’ Bezold, 497, steht dasselbe Zitat mitsamt der Namensform 
“Achap,” wahrend Zi 11, 114, der die Stelle ebenfalls hat, die geliufigere 

Namensform “Ahab” bringt. Der Schlufsatz Bubenlebens stammt eben- 

falls aus Ja, bei dem es 11, 394 heifit: “ ‘Verflucht ist jeder Gliubige,’ 

lautete der taboritische Grundsatz, ‘der sein Schwert vom Blute der 

Widersacher Christi fern hilt ...’.” 

(9) FG 104. Geyer hilt straffe Mannszucht: “...ward von den 
unsern ... keiner Magd ein Fiirfleck verriickt,” bezeugt Tellermann. 
Das seltene “‘Fiirfleck” liest sich Ja, 1, 149 im Zusammenhang mit den 
freiwilligen Gaben, die beim Bau des Ulmer Miinsters zuflossen. ‘Kein 
Fiirfleck (Schiirze), Miederlein, Giirtel oder Halsband wurde ver- 
schmaht,” berichtet eine Chronik. 

(10) FG 109. Der Hausierer ruft durch die Flurtiir der Wirtsstube: 
“Kauft, kauft Reformation Kaiser Sigmunds, genannt die Trompete des 
Bauernkriegs: Gehorsam ist Tod, Gerechtigkeit leidet Not.”—Uber 
diese beriihmte Flugschrift (ca. 1438 entstanden) berichtet Ja, 1, 401: 
“ ‘Gehorsamkeit ist todt,’ heiSt es im Eingange der Schrift, ‘Gerechtig- 
keit leidet Noth...’.” Fir Hauptmanns Anderung, Gehorsamkeit: 
Gehorsam, war gewif der Rhythmus mafgebend. Ob Hauptmanns Form 
“Tod” statt “todt” auf einer Fliichtigkeit beruht oder eine Umformung 
in aufreizender Richtung darstellen soll, entzieht sich der Beurteilung. 
Fiir das Ohr sind beide Formen ununterscheidbar. Auch Bezold hat 
dies Zitat, 148; aber Ja, u, 401, Anm. 3 erlaiutert: “Wenn man eine 
tschechische Reimchronik des 14. Jahrhunderts als die “‘Trompete des 
Hussitenkrieges’ bezeichnet hat, so kann unsere ‘Reformation’ mit vollem 
Rechte eine ‘Trompete des Bauernkriegs’ genannt werden.” Die Be- 
zeichnung ist also von Janssen geprigt, wirkt aber im Munde des Hau- 
sierers durchaus echt, indem dadurch der zeitliche Abstand zwischen 
jener Flugschrift und den Ereignissen des Dramas zum Ausdruck kommt. 

(11) FG 109. Sodann preist der Hausierer ‘“Miinzers Verteidigungs- 
schrift wider den wiitigen Stier zu Wittenberg, Martinum Lutherum,” 
an. Hauptmann wufte aus Ja, 1, 104-105; 105, Anm. 1, daf ein Schrei- 
ben Hieronymus Emsers an Luther die Aufschrift “An den Stier zu 
Wiettenberg” trug and dafS Eck spiter in seiner Streitschrift “Auf des 
Stieres zu Wittenberg wietende Replica” darauf Bezug nahm. Miinzers 
Schrift trug einen andern, ebenfalls saftigen Titel, war aber als miindliche 
Anpreisungsformel zu schwerfallig (“Hoch verursachte Schutzrede und 
Antwort wider das geistlose, sanftlebende Fleisch zu Wittenberg, welches 
mit verkehrter Weise durch den Diebstahl der heiligen Schrift die er- 
birmliche Christenheit also ganz jimmerlich besudelt hat. Thomas 
Miintzer, Allstedter.”” Nach Guido Brant: Thomas Miinzer, Diederichs, 
Jena, 1933). 
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(a)* FG 122. Das Spottlied des Schiferhans: “Wir sind vom Ritter- 
orden. .. .” Nach Ja, 11, 471. Vgl. “Auf den Spuren . . . I,” Die Strophc.. 
und Verse, Nr. 4. 

(12) FG 123. Karlstatt auSert seine Empérung tiber Luthers plétz- 
lichen Umschlag. “Vor kaum zween Wochen,® hat ers in Druck lassen 
ausgehen und wider Fiirsten und Herren gewiitet: ‘Erschlagen Euch 
die Bauern nit, so miissen’s andre tun’.” Aus der betreffenden Schrift 
Luthers zitiert Ja, m, 488 wértlich den Satz: “‘Thun’s diese Bauern 
nicht, so miissen’s Andere thun.” Vgl. dazu unten, Nr. 22. 

(13) FG 124. Die “marderne Schauben” der Reichen, gegen die Karl- 
statt loslegt, mag aus einem bei Ja, 1, 227 angeftihrten Raubritterlied 
stammen, das den Kaufleuten androht: 


Man soll sie auZer klauben 
au iren mardren schauben. 


Aber die marderne Schaube ist dem 16. Jahrhundert iiberhaupt als 
Symbol des Wohllebens gelaiufig. Stichelt doch schon das Kiichenlatein 
der Dunkelminnerbriefe: “Sed alias sum inimicus juristarum, quia 
vadunt in rubeis caligis, et in mardaris schubis.’™ 

(14) FG 126. Geyers groBe Rede an die Rothenburger Biirgerschaft 
bildet mit ihren kurzen, schlagkraftigen Saitzen ein besonders wirkungs- 
volles Gegenstiick zu der langatmigen Ansprache des Bischofs im Vor- 
spiel. Ihr Inhalt stammt zur ersten Hialfte aus der Kaisersage unter 
Verwertung der Prophezeiung des Johannes von Winterthur.* Haupt- 
manns Quelle dafiir ist mir bisher entgangen. Die zweite Halfte, von der 
ersten durch einen Gedankenstrich abgesetzt, dringt in knappe Sitze 
zusammen, was Janssen ausfiihrlicher bietet. FG: “Das Reich muf 
reorganisieret werden. Von Franken aus muf es geschehen. Frinkisch 


% Hier, wie im Folgenden, meinen Buchstaben in Klammern gelegentlich nicht “Owen,” 
sondern von mir bereits Veréffentlichtes. 

3 “Zween Wochen” ist, philologisch betrachtet, natiirlich ein Schnitzer. Zween und 
zwo werden von Hauptmann rein willkiirlich gesetzt ohne eine Ahnung der Tatsache, 
da diese Flexionsformen urspriinglich den grammatischen Geschlechtsunterschied aus- 
driicken. Neben dem richtigen “zween Tagen” (125) hat Hauptmann “zwo Jahr” (127), 
“uf zween Augen” (142), “‘zween feiner kunstreicher Stiick” (124). Der partitive Genitiv 
des zuletzt angefiihrten Beispiels kinnte der Lebensbeschreibung des Gdtz nachgebildet 
sein. Originalausgabe S. 114: “da hielten zween feiner alter bescheidlicher Knecht.” 

* Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum, ed. F. Griffin Stokes, London, 1925, p. 18. 

*% Giinther Franz: Der Deutsche Bauernkrieg, 1933, 1, 78: “Deutlich geht dies aus der 
Fassung der Kaisersage hervor, die Johannes von Winterthur aus dem Pest- und Judenjahr 
1348 berichtet. Damals erwartete man allgemein, da Kaiser Friedrich wiederkommen 
und die Kirche reformieren werde. Der Kaiser werde die Tochter des Armen dem Reichen 
und die des Reichen dem armen Manne zur Frau geben und allen Menschen zu ihrem 
Rechte verhelfen.” 
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ist die alte Reichsverfassung. Frinkisch wird die neue sein.” Vgl. Ja, 1, 
425: “Nach dem Zerfalle der grofien frinkischen Monarchie. ... Die 
Verfassung blieb frinkisch. Alles, was sich auf die Einheit des Reiches 
bezog, kniipfte sich an Franken an.”—FG: “Wir haben zu wihlen, die 
Stimme, und nicht die Fiirsten.” Ja, 1, 425: “Das Recht der Kénigswahl 
war ein nationales Recht der einzelnen Stimme.” Ebenda 134: “Die 
Kénigswahl, ehedem eine Sache der Nation und unter den Stimmen 
vereinbart, wurde jetzt . . . ein persénliches Monopol einzelner Fiirsten, 
welche widerrechtlich diese Wahl sich anmaften.”—FG: “Er soll den 
Krénungseid schwéren, aber von seinen sechs Fragen sollen nicht blo& 
zwei sich auf das Volk und vier auf das Papsttum beziehen. Und wie der 
neugewahlte Kénig hat Antwort zu geben: ‘Ich will,’ so sag ich auch: 
Ich will. . . .” Vgl. Ja, 1, 425-426: “ .. . der Krénungseid, welchen jeder 
Konig bis auf Franz II. schwur. In diesem Eide legte der Erzbischof von 
Mainz dem Kénige vor der Krénung folgende sechs Fragen vor... . 
Hatte der Kénig eine jede dieser sechs Fragen mit einem vernehmlichen 
‘Ich will’ beantwortet, so trat er auf die vorletzte Stufe des Altars 
hinauf .. . und schwur den Eid.” 

(15) FG 134: “Gott hat Gnaden zu vergeben, aber kein elender 
Madensack als der Junker Grumbach.” Madensack, als Lieblingsaus- 
druck Luthers bekannt, zitiert Ja, 1, 333 nach diesem. Auch fiir Miinzer 
ist das Wort bei Ja, 11, 532 belegt. 

(16) FG 138. Die Klage Jésleins hat eine ganze Reihe wértlicher 
Entsprechungen bei Janssen. Jéslein: ‘““Haben se mir stinkiger Jud 
geheiSen und Wucherer angeschrien, und rennen doch selber mit dem 
JudenspieB.” Ja, 1, 396 belegt die Redensart “mit dem Judenspief 
rennen” aus drei Stellen bei Brant und Murner und erklart in Anm. 1 
“JudenspiefS = Wucher.”—Jéslein: “Betriigen hunderte und tausende 
arme Einleger um ihr saures Geld, fallieren und sind viel reicher dann 
zuvor.” Ja, 1, 403 berichtet: “Einen solchen Verlust erlitten die ‘Einleger’ 
beispielsweise bei dem Augsburger Héchstetter,” und auf der nachsten 
Seite lesen wir die Klage eines Chronisten: “‘darnach, wenn sie falliert 
haben, sind sie reicher dann vor.”—Nun folgt Jésleins lebhafte Ver- 
wahrung gegen den Verdacht der Lebensmittelverfalschung, eine Stelle, 
die von Janssen zitierte Verse eines Fastnachtspiels in Prosa umsetzt, 
Ja, 1, 401. (S. “Auf den Spuren . . . I,”” Hans Sachs, Nr. 6).—Zum Schlu& 
bemerkt Jéslein: “Hat der Mainzer Kurfiirst Albrecht von Brandenburg 
wollen machen ein Biindnis zur ewigen Vertreibung von uns Jiiden, ist 
aber meh’ uf Gold bedacht dann der gréfte Jiid. Ich wollt ihn mir kaufen 
mit Haut und Haar, wo ich genung Goldgulden im Sickel hatt’.” Ja, 1, 
394 berichtet diesen Sachverhalt wie folgt: “Der Mainzer Kurfiirst 
Albrecht ven Brandenburg suchte... eine gréfere Zahl von Fiirsten 
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und Stadten unter sich zu einem Biindni® ‘zur ewigen Vertreibung der 
Juden’ zu vereinigen. Es war aber dabei ‘dem geldgitzigen und tippigen 
Brandenburger . . . nit sowol umb den gemeinen Nutzen zu tun, als er 
sagt, denn umb sinen eigen Vorteil. Und wiirde er sich ... selbs an die 
Juden verkeuffen, wenn die Summe des Angebots hoch genug sy’.” 

(17) FG 146. Das Maislen bezeichnet Geyer als “ein neu 4 la mode 
Spiel. Man schmeiSt den Hausrat hin und her, wirft einander mit 
Kuchenfetzen und beschiittet sich mit unsauberem Wasser.” Das stammt 
aus der Zimmernschen Chronik, nach Ja, 1, 564, Anm. 1: “Sie brachten 
zur Zeit eine Manier auf, so man maislen nannte; das sollte ein Kurzweil 
sein. Man schmif dabei allen Hausrath hin und her, so daf er verdorben 
und verwiistet wurde, warf einander mit Kuchenfetzen und beschiittete 
sich mit unsauberem Wasser.” 

(18) FG 152. Eine furchtbare Zornesentladung Geyers reinigt die Luft 
gegen Ende des dritten Aktes: ‘““Heraus, wer noch ein Schwert hat!,” 
ruft Geyer. “Ich hab’ noch ein Schwert und einen Kopf [sic!] daran, und 
darein sollt ihr mir beifen.” In der Quelle, Ja, 11, 231 war es der beriich- 
tigte Raubritter Hans Thomas von Absberg, der dem Biirgermeister von 
Niirnberg zwei abgehauene Hinde iiberschickte “mit dem Bedeuten: 
‘er habe noch einen Knopf am Schwert, darin miisse er noch beifen . . .’.” 
Hauptmann hat diese Worte durch die Ubertragung auf seinen Helden 
in eine ganz andere seelische Tonart transponiert. Dem Nachweis der 
Quelle verdanken wir iibrigens die Berichtigung des stérenden Schreib- 
oder Druckfehlers. 

(19) FG 166. “Bruder,” bekennt Geyer dem Rektor in Bezug auf die 
Kénigswahl, “es sind niemals subtilere Praktiken im Gange gewest.” 
Vgl. FG 101: “heimliche Praktiken”; 140: “‘verfluchte Praktiken.”—Ja 
zitiert 1, 550 “ihre subtilen Praktiken” und 1, 553 “subtilen walschen 
Praktiken,” wodurch die Herkunft der Wendung bei Hauptmann aus 
Janssen wahrscheinlich gemacht wird. 

(b) FG 167. Geyer: ‘“Wein!—Wein!—Wein von dem Rhein!” Dies 
habe ich als Anfangsvers eines von Ja, 1, 223 angefiihrten Liedes bereits 
nachgewiesen. (S. “Auf den Spuren...I,” Die Strophen und Verse, 
Nr. 7.) 

(20) FG 168. Karlstatt und Besenmeyer, der religiése Fanatiker und 
der weltfromme Humanist, beide der Bauernsache verbunden, sind in 
Fragen der Weltanschauung durch eine untiberbriickbare Kluft ge- 
schieden. Den Glauben des Rektors an die Vernunft als alles Gliickes 
und aller Rechte Urquell lehnt Karlstatt als heidnisch ab. Da erhebt 
sich der Rektor zu dem feierlichen Bekenntnis: “Ich habe gelebt und 
gewirket in der tréstlichen Meinung, auf die einst Graf Eberhart von 
Wiirttemberg die hohe Schule zu Tiibingen gegriindet hat: graben zu 
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helfen den Brunnen des Lebens, daraus von allen Enden der Welt un- 
ersichtlich [sic!] mége geschépft werden tréstliche und heilsame Weisheit 
zur Erléschung des verderblichen Feuers menschlicher Unvernunft und 
Blindheit.” Das Wort “unersichtlich” hatte ich lingst als fragwiirdig 
beanstandet. Oder wire “unersichtlich” nach Analogie von “unerschépf- 
lich”? mit der Bedeutung “‘unabsehbar” nachzuweisen? Ja, 1, 76 gibt 
eindeutigen Bescheid: “In dieser Gesinnung nannte bei der Stiftung der 
Freiburger Hochschule Erzherzog Albrecht von Oesterreich die Uni- 
versititen die ‘Brunnen des Lebens, daraus von allen Enden der Welt 
unversiegbar belebendes Wasser tréstlicher und heilsamer Weisheit zur 
Léschung des verderblichen Eifers menschlicher Unvernunft und Blind- 
heit geschépft werde’.” (Damit alles beisammen sei, wird wenige Zeilen 
spiter auch die—anders lautende—von Eberhard von Wiirttemberg der 
Universitat Tiibingen ausgestellte Stiftungsurkunde zitiert.) Es liegt auf 
der Hand: Hauptmann hat unversieglich—statt unversiegbar—ge- 
schrieben oder schreiben wollen. Ein Schreib- oder Kopierfehler hat das 
Ubrige getan. Wenige Stellen zeigen so schin wie diese, wie Hauptmann 
aus dem schwerfalligen Urkundenstil unter Wahrung des Wortlauts ein 
voliténendes rhythmisches Gebilde zu schaffen weif. 

(21) FG 174. Am Anfang des 5. Akts sehen wir die schwarze Marei 
und Frau Grumbach in heftigem Wortwechsel. “Du hast mir die Kette 
ins Maul geschlagen,”’ beschwert sich Marei. “Du hast mir die Kett’ in 
den Mund geschlagen. Ich blut’,” wiederholt sie unten. Diese Mif- 
handlung ist die Ausfiihrung einer Traumsuggestion. Frau Grumbach 
hat ihren Gatten im Traum gesehen: “Der Henker rif ihm das Herz 
aus der Brust und schlug’s ihm ums Maul” (FG 176).—Ja, n, 361, 
verweilt ausfiihrlich bei der Erzihlung der Niirnbergerin Charitas Pirk- 
heimer, wie man sie und ihre Schwesternonnen mit Gewalt aus dem 
Kloster gezerrt und wie die vom Geist der neuen Lehre ergriffene Ebnerin 
ihre eigene Tochter miShandelt habe. S. 363 liest man: “Da man sie 
nun hinfihret... haben unsere Kinder immer laut geschrieen und 
geweint, hat die Ebnerin ihr Kiatterlein in den Mund geschlagen, dai 
es angefangen hat zu bluten den ganzen Weg aus und aus.” Das Katter- 
lein ist die junge Nonne, Katharina Ebner. Ist aber die Vermutung 
abwegig, daf die erste Vorstellung, die in Hauptmanns Geist bei dem 
Wort Kiatterlein auftauchte, die einer Kette war? Dann hatte wieder 
einmal, was jeder Dichter an sich erfahrt, ein Mifverstindnis den 
schépferischen Prozess befruchtet. 

(22) FG 181. “Erbarmet Euch der armen Leut’, hat der Luther gesagt. 
Steche, schlage, wiirge hie wer da kann, hat der Luther geschrieben.” 
So beschénigt Wilhelm von Grumbach sein Schwelgen in Grausamkeit. 
Die Stelle ist nicht ohne Weiteres klar und vertragt mehr als eine Deu- 
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tung. Am natiirlichsten scheint mir in diesem Zusammenhang die gegen- 
sitzliche Betonung des “gesagt” und “geschrieben” als Kontrast des 
Einst und Jetzt. Oder soll der zweite Satz den ersten mit ironischem 
Behagen glossieren? In beiden Fillen wiirde die Bezeichnung “arme 
Leut” auf die Bauern zielen. Was auch der Sinn, die béswillige Ver- 
drehung eines Lutherwortes durch Grumbach liegt vor. Ja, 1, 536 
referiert aus Luthers Schrift “Wider die mérderischen und rauberischen 
Rotten der Bauern”’: “Schon wegen der vielen, von den Bauern zu ihrem 
teuflischen Bunde wider Willen Gedrungenen miisse die Obrigkeit das 
Schwert getrost gehen lassen. ‘Drum, lieben Herren, loset hie, rettet hie, 
helft hie, erbarmt euch der armen Leut, steche, schlage, wiirge hie, wer 
da kann’.” Den gleichen Wortlaut hat das Lutherzitat bei Bensen 273, 
wogegen Zimmermann in seiner fliichtigen Art 11, 713 schreibt: “... 
steche, schlage, wiirge sie...” (Vgl. Luther, xvi, 360). 

(23) FG 189. Als die trunkenen Ritter ihren Mut an den gefesselten 
Bauern kiihlen, fragt einer der Peiniger: “Habt ihr nit kurze béhmische 
Schwerter zur Hand, zum Hinde abhauen?” Das ist wieder ein Nach- 
klang aus Janssens Bericht iiber den Raubritter Hans Thomas von 
Absberg, Ja, 11, 231: “Einer der Raubritter fragte: ‘ob nicht ein Dis- 
sacken,’ ein kurzes béhmisches Schwert ohne Griff, ‘da wire, er miifte 
einmal wercken, er hatte lange nichts gewerkt’.” Dann wird den Ge- 
fangenen die rechte Hand abgehackt.—Die beriichtigte Tat war erst 
vor drei Jahren geschehen. Gewifi ist die Frage im Florian Geyer als eine 
mit Augenzwinkern vorgebrachte Anspielung gedacht, die die zitternden 
Bauern nur zu gut verstanden haben werden. Schlagend beleuchten 
solche Anspielungen die Tatsache, da& das Werk als Ausdruck des 
Schaffenden sich nie restlos deckt mit der Mitteilung, die der Auf- 
nehmende erlebt. 

(c) FG 190. Das Deutschherrenlied, “Kleider aus, Kleider an...” 
habe ich schon friiher auf Ja, 1, 604 zuriickgefiihrt. Vgl. “Auf den Spuren 
...I,” Die Strophen und Verse, Nr. 11. 

(d) FG 195. Die ‘Edelmannslehre,’ “Willst du dich ernahren.. .” 
kann Hauptmann, wie bereits von mir gezeigt, aus Ja, 1, 227 oder aus 
Uhlands Volksliedern haben. Vgl. “Auf den Spuren . . . I,” Die Strophen 
und Verse, Nr. 13. 

(24) FG 198. “Lorenz von Hutien. Potz Marter! Rtihmest du dich, 
des Ulrich von Hutten Freund zu sein, und dienest dem Herzog und 
Henker von Wiirttemberg, seinem schlimmsten Feind? Geyer. Nichts 
ohne Ursach! als der Sickingen sterbend gesagt hat.”—Das Sickingen- 
wort ist bei Ja, 1, 248, ebenfalls bei Bezold 428 und bei StrauG (Hutten), 
11, 304 iiberliefert. In unserm Zusammenhang dient es offenbar dazu, 
zum letzten—genauer: vorletzten—Mal anzudeuten, dafs Geyer als 
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Trager von Sickingens Mission weiterlebt. Sickingen war in seinen letzten 
Jahren nach Ja, 1, 566 als “deutscher Ziska” beriichtigt. Und Ziska war 
von Hutten als das Vorbild eines Befreiers gefeiert worden, Ja, 11, 122. 
Das alles schwingt mit in Geyers letztem Ausruf, FG 199: “Ziska und 
die Freiheit! Her!” 


BEZOLD 


Friedrich von Bezolds “‘Geschichte der deutschen Reformation” war 
die neueste Darstellung dieses Zeitraums, die vorlag, als Hauptmann an 
seinem Bauernkriegsdrama arbeitete. Da Bezold einen protestantischen 
Standpunkt mit Nachdruck vertritt, lige die Vermutung nahe, Haupt- 
mann habe ihn sorgfaltig gelesen und mit dem katholischen Janssen 
verglichen. Ob dem so ist, lift sich auf Grund innerer Kriterien kaum 
feststellen. Fiir eine Reihe sehr charakteristischer Florian Geyer Stellen 
liegen allerdings Entsprechungen vor, aber da sie—mit ganz wenigen 
Ausnahmen—ebenfalls in andern Geschichtswerken zu finden sind, die 
Hauptmann nachweislich benutzt hat, fallen sie nicht ins Gewicht. Ich 
wei nur zwei Stellen anzufiihren, aus denen sich auf die Benutzung 
Bezolds mit einiger Wahrscheinlichkeit schliefen lieSe. 

(1) FG 86 ruft der Tellermann: “Ich bin ein Beghard, ich bin ein 
Kunde... ,’’ womit man Karlstatts Andeutung, FG 170 zusammen- 
nehme, er wolle bei “guten Kunden, frommen Evangelischen, da und dort 
im Land” Unterschlupf suchen.—Bezold 128 hat das Wort “Kunden” 
im pragnanten Sinn und erklirt es mit “deutsche Waldenser.” Be- 
schrinkt sich hier die Entsprechung auf ein einziges Wort, so handelt 
es sich bei dem zweiten Fall um eine langere Stelle. 

(2) FG 138 sagt Jéslein: ‘Warum verarmt der Adel, Euer Ehrenfest? 
Ich habe eines Edelmanns Wittib gekannt, die hat mir ein Dorf verkauft 
um ein blau Sammetkleid, das sie hat miissen anziehen zum Turnier.” 
—Vgl. Bezold 43-44: “Was half es, wenn einer von Erbach seiner Familie 
befahl, seidene und samtene Kleider als ‘einen des Adels unwiirdigen 
Plunder’ den ‘Kaufwucherern’ zu iiberlassen? Anders dachte jene schwi- 
bische Edeldame, die ein Dorf verkaufte, um auf dem nichsten Turnier 
in einem blauen Sammetrock erscheinen zu kiénnen.” Hitte Hauptmann 
mehr solcher Stellen mit Bezold gemein, so lige der Anschlu8 des Dich- 
ters an den Historiker klar am Tage. So aber ergibt sich auf Grund 
dieser Parallele nur die Tatsache, daS Hauptmann auch diesen Zug einer 
Quelle verdankt und zwar unter enger Anlehnung an ihren Wortlaut, 
denn Bezold hat dieses charakteristische Beispiel selbstverstindlich von 
einem alteren Gewihrsmann. Freytags Bilder aus der deutschen Ver- 
gangenheit lassen hier, wie tiberhaupt, im Stich. Es gilt also weiter zu 
suchen. 
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STRAUSZ—HUTTEN 


Als sich Florian Geyer von der schwarzen Marei zu seinem letzten 
Ritt waffnen lat (FG 172), faBt er den Sinn seines Lebens in ein Glau- 
bensbekenntnis zusammen, dessen Wortlaut den Getreuen um ihn 
wohlvertraut ist: “Yon Wahrheit ich will nimmer lahn....” Es sind 
Verse des verstorbenen Hutten, und dem Gedichtnis Huttens und 
Sickingens gilt der letzte Trunk. Schon das erste Stiick dieser Abhand- 
lung hat den Nachweis erbracht, daf diese Verse sich dem Text an- 
schlieBen, wie ihn das Huttenbuch von David Friedrich Strauf zitiert 
(Vgl. “Auf den Spuren . . . I,” Die Strophen und Verse, Nr. 9). Ebenda, 
Die Strophen und Verse, Nr. 2, war die Herkunft von drei andern Reim- 
zeilen, FG 108: “O Karle, Kaiser lobesam...,” auf Strauf zuriick- 
gefiihrt worden. Auch das Wort des sterbenden Sickingen, FG 198: 
“Nichts ohne Ursach,” das wir unter Janssen, Nr. 24, aufgefiihrt haben, 
findet sich, wie schon bemerkt, ebenfalls bei Strau8. 

Aufer den zwei Versreihen gibt es noch eine kleine Anzahl von Florian 
Geyer Stellen, die sich am einfachsten durch die Benutzung von Strauf 
erklaren lassen. Nur eine, die erste der hier zu vergleichenden Stellen, 
hat jene sprachliche Leuchtkraft, die die schaffende Phantasie des 
Kiinstlers auch bei der Aneignung fremden Stoffes in gesteigertem Mafe 
am Werke zeigt. 

(1) FG 97-98. Sebastian von Rotenhahn ist entsetzt, als ihm Geyer 
sein geschorenes Haupt zeigt, das Standesabzeichen des Bauern. “Bei 
meinen adligen Ehren... ,” hebt er an, aber Geyer schneidet ihm das 
Wort ab mit dem zornigen Ausruf: “Zentauren seid ihr, aber keine 
Adelsleut’.” Das war ein Hieb der saf&, denn Sebastian, der Schwager 
Huttens, muSte wissen, was es mit dem Wort Zentauren auf sich hatte. 
In seinem Dialog, “Die Anschauenden,” hatte Hutten, bei hohem Lob, 
das er deutscher Tiichtigkeit vor andern Nationen zollt, das heimische 
Nationallaster, das Fressen und Saufen aufs nachdriicklichste geriigt. 
Als Zentauren hatte er da die Deutschen, vornehmlich die Fiirsten, 
gebrandmarkt: “Disse brasserey mag sich auch wol vergleichen der 
wiirtschafft, die etwan zwey vilcker Centhauri vnd Lapithe mit einander 
gehabt” (DNL, xvi, Teil 2, S. 307, Vgl. ebf. 306). Und in der “Vorred 
und Auslegung” (ebenda 297-298) hatte er seinen deutschen Lesern das 
Wort Zentauren erklirt: 

Centhauri seind gewesen ein volck in Kryechen landt, so gar rauch, harte 
vnnd vnfreiintlich, daz man, die weyl sye on das gute reiiter gewesen, von jn 
geschriben, hatt sye auch also gemalet, als seyen sye halb pferd vnnd halb leiit. 
Vnd noch, wenn ein retitter grob, fyehisch vnnd vngiitig ist, so nennet man jn 
ein Centhaurum vnnd sein leben Centhaurisch, als dann yetzo vil seindt. 

Ettwan seindt vff einer hochtzeit vnd wiirtschafft in Kryechen land die 
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Centhauri vnd ein ander volk, Lapithe genennt, als sye truncken wurden, zu- 
samen kommen vnd haben sich jamerlich vnder einander mit grosser blutvergies- 
sung geschlagen. Dahir ist ein sprichwort kommen, daz man ein hochtzeit oder 
wirtschafft, daruff letit vneyns vnd zu auffrur kommen, der Centhauren wiirtt- 
schafft oder tzech nennet. Als in Teiitsch land vnder den vollen bauren offt 
geschicht, daz sye ire kyrb zu einer Centhaurischen wiirtschaft machen. 


Aus diesen beiden Absitzen der Vorrede zitiert auch Strauf das 
Wesentliche in einer Fufnote, 1, 122-123. Es laft sich aber deutlich an 
unsrer Stelle ersehen, wie Hauptmann bei der Beschaftigung mit Strauf 
zugleich die deutschen Dialoge Huttens zu Rate gezogen haben muf. 
Die farblose FuBnote bei Strauf hatte allein fiir sich das mit Anspielungen 
geladene Wort schwerlich hervorgerufen. Gewif hat Hauptmann noch 
mehr verwendbare Stellen bei Hutten zu finden gehofft, aber er hat sich 
dann doch notgedrungen die Feststellung des Herausgebers (B. Balke) 
zu eigen machen miissen: “Seine Prosa liegt ganz im Banne des La- 
teinischen.”™ Ich wiifte jedenfalls keine weitere Stelle im Florian Geyer 
zu nennen, auf die die Prosa Huttens abgefarbt hatte. 

(2) FG 113. Der Hausierer ruft anpreisend: “Lorenz Valla: die angeb- 
liche Schenkung Konstantins, woraus sich der Papst die weltliche 
Herrschaft erlogen!”’—Strau£, 1, 280 ff. referiert ausfiihrlich iiber 
Huttens Neuausgabe dieser Schrift und die Widmung an Papst Leo X., 
mit der er sie ausstattete. 

(3) FG 114-115. Wieder ruft der Hausierer den Titel einer Flugschrift 
aus: “Der neue Karsthans, von dem edlen Ritter Ulrich von Hutten, so 
jetzund, von den Pfaffen verfolgt, auf einer Insel im See bei Ziirich sein 
teures Leben geendet hat. Junker Helfreich, Reiter Heinz und Karsthans 
haben ein schén Gesprich miteinander, sehr unterhaltlich und lehrreich 
zu lesen.”—Die Einzelheiten dieser Anpreisung stammen vermutlich 
aus Strauf. Er laft zwar die Frage, ob Hutten der Verfasser sei, auf sich 
beruhen (StrauZ, 11, 215; 222), bezeugt aber, daf die Schrift auf Huttens 
Namen umlief. Uber die angeblichen drei Gesprichspartner und den 
Charakter des Anhangs zum “Neuen Karsthans” dufert sich StrauL, 
11, 223, wie folgt: 

Absichtlich haben wir bisher den Anhang unseres Gespriichs, die dreifig 
Artikel naimlich, ‘so Junker Helferich, Reiter Heinz und Karsthans mit sammt 
ihrem Anhang, hart und fest zu halten geschworen haben,’ von dem Kreis unsrer 
Betrachtung ausgeschlossen. Zwar sind sie in der einzigen alten Ausgabe die 
wir von dem neuen Karsthans besitzen, demselben angehingt; doch fragt sich, 


% Die Strau®sche Ausgabe der Dialoge—Gespriche von Ulrich von Hulten, tibersetzt 
und erlautert von David Friedrich Strau£, Leipzig, 1860—die eine durchgreifende Umar- 
beitung und Modernisierung der Huttenschen Prosa darstellt, konnte Hauptmann fiir 
seine Zwecke natiirlich nicht brauchen. 
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ob in unmittelbarem Zusammenhang mit demselben entstanden. Denn nur der 
Karsthans der Artikel findet sich auch im vorangegangenen Gespriche; von dem 
Junker Helferich aber und dem Reiter Heinz weif man nicht, wo sie herkommen, 
nachdem bei dem Gespriich der Junker Franz, ein Reiter aber gar nicht, be- 
theiligt gewesen war. Fast méchte man daher vermuthen, es seien hier zwei 
urspriinglich nicht zusammengehirige Schriften, des verwandten Inhalts und 
Zweckes wegen, zusammengedruckt worden. Die Artikel fiir sich gemuthen wie 
Vorlaufer der bekannten zwilf Artikel der Bauerschaft, vom Jahr 1525, nur da& 
sie sich noch auf das geistliche Gebiet beschranken. Aber sie sind heftiger, wilder 
im Ton, als das voranstehende Gesprich. 


Daf Hauptmann mit dem Inhalt des Anhangs vertraut war—er fand 
ihn bei Bensen abgedruckt—bezeugt die charakteristische Wendung, 
die er daraus verwertet hat (Vgl. Bensen, Nr. 5). 


FRIES 


Ein wichtiges Stiick unsrer Untersuchung bleibt noch zu leisten. 
Haben wir uns in Obigem hauptsichlich mit Historikern des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts befa&t, so wollen wir jetzt eine Reihe von Quellenschriften aus 
dem 16. Jahrhundert in Augenschein nehmen. Die Vergleichung wird 
zeigen, dafs Hauptmann sich keineswegs mit den Ausziigen aus den alten 
Chronisten begniigte, die ihm von den Historikern von Fach vorgesetzt 
wurden, sondern daf er auf eigene Hand den schwierigen Stoff zu sichten 
und seinem kiinstlerischen Zweck gefiigig zu machen wufte. Wir be- 
ginnen mit dem Werk des Wiirzburger bischdflichen Schreibers Lorenz 
Fries, das, zwischen 1530 und 35 entstanden, einen halb offiziellen 
Charakter trigt und einen streng konservativen Standpunkt vertritt 
(Vgl. Fries, Einleitung xviii, xlii). 

Fries hat die Ereignisse des Bauernkriegs, soweit sie das wiirzburgische 
Gebiet betrafen, in sehr ausfiihrlicher Weise aufgezeichnet. Er tibergeht 
nichts, was seinem Herrn, sowie seinen Mitbiirgern und Zeitgenossen 
iiberhaupt, denkwiirdig erscheinen konnte. So bringt sein Buch neben 
einer Fiille anderweitigen statistischen Materials ein vollstindiges Ver- 
zeichnis der Besatzung, die Unser Frauen Berg verteidigte. Fiir alles, 
was Wiirzburg und die Feste oberhalb der Stadt betraf, fand daher der 
Dichter in Fries die reichhaltigste Auskunft. Hauptmanns Vertrautheit 
mit Fries ist im Vorspiel und im ersten Akt auf Schritt und Tritt zu 

belegen. Namentlich was das Vorspiel betrifft, kann man im Hinblick 
auf Fries sagen, da es streng nach Modell gearbeitet ist. Man spiirt da 
zuweilen etwas von peinlich genauer Anlehnung an die Quelle—so bei 
Verlesung der zwdlf Artikel, die Fries natiirlich in ihrem vollen Wortlaut 
bietet, und bei den langen und langatmigen Reden des Bischofs, des 
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Hofmeisters und des SchloShauptmanns, wihrend sich der Dichter nach 
Erledigung dieses einleitenden Auftritts mit mehr Freiheit bewegt. Wie 
sorgfaltig Hauptmann seine Vorlage nachzuzeichnen versuchte, ersieht 
man schon daraus, daf er alle Namen der im Vorspiel auftretenden 
Personen—mit zwei Ausnahmen—Fries entnommen hat. Der Leser des 
Dramas findet sich in dem Gewirr ahnlich klingender Namen—Hans 
von Lichtenstein, Heinz von Stein, Wolf von Hanstein, Wolf von Kastell 
—kaum zurecht; auf der Biihne fallt diese Schwierigkeit freilich weg, da 
der Dialog des Vorspiels von Namen ganz selten Gebrauch macht. Aber 
auch dem Dichter ist die Menge der Namen und Titel zuweilen tiber den 
Kopf gewachsen, ein Anzeichen neben anderen, da das Vorspiel den 
ersten Gehversuch Hauptmanns in der schwerfilligen Riistung dieser 
eckigen Prosa darstellt. So fiihrt das Personenverzeichnis neben Wolf von 
Hanstein noch einen Conrad von Hanstein auf, der laut einer Biihnen- 
anweisung FG 91 an Florian Geyers Seite tritt, als dieser zum ersten 
Mal im Bauernrat erscheint. Dieser Conrad redet kein einziges Wort; 
er ist natiirlich identisch mit seinem Namensvetter Wolf, dessen symbo- 
lische Rolle ebenfalls ausgespielt ist, als der gré®ere Vertreter desselben 
Typus, der Held des Dramas, die Biihne betritt. Ein Lapsus ist Haupt- 
mann auch in Bezug auf den SchloShauptmann, Markgraf Friedrich von 
Brandenburg, unterlaufen, der von Sebastian von Rotenhahn einmal 
irrtiimlicherweise als “Kurfiirst” Friedrich von Brandenburg (FG 73) 
tituliert wird. Kurfiirst war sein Bruder Joachim I., 1499-1535; auch 
der Ansbacher Markgraf, Casimir, war ein Bruder. Bei einem Radels- 
fiihrer der unruhigen Wiirzburger Biirgerschaft ist dem Dichter Ahn- 
liches begegnet. Im Vorspiel wird (S. 66) ein gewisser Georg Bermetter 
erwahnt. Bei Fries 62 heift er “Hans Bermeter, . . . wiewol er sich auch 
Linck nennet.’”’ Hauptmanns Personenverzeichnis nennt ihn einfach 
“Link, ein Wiirzburger,” und unter diesem Namen tritt er im ersten und 
dritten Akt. S. 95 ff., 135 ff., auf. An letzterer Stelle wird er von dem 
Juden Jéslein einmal als “Meister Bermeter”’ angeredet. Den Vornamen 
Georg hat ihm Hauptmann versehentlich gegeben, weil er ihn mit einem 
Rothenburger Georg Bermeter, der ihm aus Thomas Zweifel bekannt 
war, verwechselt hat. Wichtiger als die aufgezeigten Verwechslungen ist 
fiir uns die Tatsache, daf Hauptmann wo immer miglich die Namen 
seiner Gestalten aus den Quellen bezog, auch wo, wie es meistenteils der 
Fall ist, die Quelle nur geringfiigige Ansitze fiir die Entwicklung der 
Rolle zu bieten hatte. Sogar der Wiirzburger Nachrichter, Meister Jacob 
(FG 66), der nur beilaufig erwaihnt wird, stammt aus Fries. Gilgenessig 
bildet einen interessanten Sonderfall. Bei Fries 116 trigt den Namen 
Gilgen Essig blof& der Adressat eines Briefes, der sonst nicht weiter 
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erwahnt wird. Hauptmann hat den sduerlich schmeckenden Namen dem 
pedantischen Schreiber beigelegt, der die zwdlf Artikel verliest.*” Blof 
der Vollstandigkeit halber ist darauf hinzuweisen, da% auch der Name 
Tellermann bei Fries 276-277 vorkommt. Daf irgend eine Beziehung 
zwischen ihm und Florian Geyers “Leutinger” vorliegt, ist nicht er- 
sichtlich. 

Zwei Namen des Vorspiels sind, wie ich sagte, bei Fries nicht zu finden: 
Kunz von der Miihlen und Wolf von Hanstein. Den Kunz von der 
Miihlen, jenen grofsprecherischen Vertreter des neuen Kaufadels, hat 
Hauptmann, wie wir uns erinnern werden, aus dem Philander von 
Sittewald (Vgl. Moscherosch Nr. 4). Der biedere Wolf von Hanstein 
aber, der am Ende des Vorspiels dem SchloSherrn die Gefolgschaft 
aufsagt, um “dem Evangelium einen Beistand zu tun,” vertritt einen 
Typus, von dem die Quelle nichts wei, ja, dessen Existenz die Quelle 
geradezu leugnet. Bei Hauptmann scheidet Wolf aus der Besatzung aus, 
nachdem Markgraf Friedrich verkiindigt hat: “Drum welcher Lust hat 
in der Besatzung zu bleiben, der begebe sich auf den Schlo&hof. Allda 
wird der Eid verlesen werden, danach sich zu halten jeder geloben und 
schworen soll. Wer aber nit Lust hat, uns fiirder beistindig zu sein, der 
trete itzt ab” (FG 76). An entsprechender Stelle ist bei Fries zu lesen: 
“darumb, welcher nit lust hatte, in der besatzung zu bleyben und sich 
nach vermog des aids, der inen furgelesen werden solte, halten wolte, 
der mégte abtretten.” “Aber,” setzt Fries nachdriicklich hinzu, “es ging 
kainer hinweg, sonder erbotten sich alle, bey irem hauptmann das best 
zu thun, bey ime zu sterben und zu genesen” (Fries 182). 

Schlagender liefe sich nicht dartun, wie der Dichter den Gewihrs- 
mann, der ihn das Vorspiel hindurch gegingelt hat, abdankt, um fortan 
seinen eigenen Weg zu gehen. Es ist als hatte sich Hauptmann gesagt: 
Meire Aufgabe ist ein Drama zu schaffen, nicht Geschichte zu drama- 
tisieren. 

Von diesem einen Fall abgesehen, hat sich Hauptmann nur gering- 
fiigige Abweichungen von Fries erlaubt, wo es sich um historische 
Tatsachen handelt. Im Drama kennt die Besatzung die Aufforderung, 
auf die zwélf Artikel der Bauern zu schwiéren, bereits ehe der Bischof 
entweicht (FG 61). Bei Fries 196 ergeht die Aufforderung erst nachher, 
am Abend desselben Tages. Nach Fries werden zweimal Bevollmichtigte 
aus der Besatzung nach Wiirzburg abgefertigt, um mit den Bauern zu 


37 Es ist nicht ausgeschlossen, daf{ Hauptmann Fries dahin mifiverstanden hat, als wire 
Gilgenessig der Name des Schreibers, so wie Hermann Barge in seiner Schrift Florian 
Geyer, Leipzig und Berlin (1920), S. 17 irrtiimlicherweise vom “wiirzburgischen Kanzler 
Gilgenessig” redet. Meine Auffassung des betreffenden Satzes wird bestitigt durch die 
Art, wie Martin Cronthal, S. 35, dieselbe Episode erzihlt. 
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unterhandeln. Hauptmann zieht die zwei Gesandtschaften in eine zu- 
sammen, und die mit der Verhandlung betrauten Ritter sind bei ihm 
nicht dieselben wie die bei Fries Genannten. 

Bei der jetzt vorzunehmenden Stellenvergleichung iibergehen wir die 
bereits geniigend erwahnten Zitate aus der Zwélf-Artikel Programm- 
schrift. 

(a) FG 62: “Datum zu Amorbach uf Donnerstag nach Misericordias 
Domini.”—Wiértlich aus Fries 192 entlehnt, wie bereits von Owen 289- 
290 nachgewiesen. 

(1) FG 62: “Ich war im Zwinger gegen den Glifberg,”’ berichtet ein 
Ritter.—‘“‘Im zwinger gegen den Glesberg”’ schreibt Fries 186. Solcher 


. Lokalbezeichnungen hat Hauptmann mehrere von Fries, so die FG 126, 


130, 186 erwihnte “Schiitt,” eine Schanze der Festung. Vgl. z.B. 
Fries 151. 

(b) FG 63: “Das ist nun der herrliche und zuverlissige Trost... .” 
Drei Dialogstellen, elf Zeilen umfassend, zeigen engste Anlehnung an 
den Text von Fries 131. Mein Aufsatz “Zur Textkritik von Hauptmanns 
Florian Geyer,” MF DU, xxxi (1941) hat S. 200-201 den Wortlaut von 
Fries erstmalig zitiert und die Hauptmannsche Schreibung “O der 
Elenden Hilf” gegeniiber Fries’ “o der elenden hilf” als einen sinn- 
stérenden Schreib- oder Druckfehler nachgewiesen. Auch Owen 291 
zitiert die Stelle, freilich ohne Kommentar. 

(2) FG 66. Lorenz von Hutten berichtet, wie er eben mit knapper 
Not sein Leben gerettet hat. “Hat mir einer den Gaul unterm Leib 
weggebirst’, als wir beide, mein Gaul und ich, durch die Furt wollten 
und mitten in Main schwammen. ... Die Wiirzburger Hicker, in den 
Weinbergen am Main, haben die Handrohre mit ihnen genommen und 
bei der Arbeit neben sich liegen. Wenn sie eines bischéflichen Reuters 
etwa von ungefahr ansichtig werden, ei nun, so machen sie Jagd auf uns, 
als ob wir Antvigel wiren, piff, paff, hinter dem Miauerlein hervor.”’— 
Fries 69, Hauptmanns unmittelbare Vorlage, hat folgenden Wortlaut: 


was nu fur geraysigen uf Unserfrauemberg wolten, die musten aintweder uf dem 
ruck herein, oder bei Himelpforten durch den Mayn komen; wiewol etliche bése 
buben aus den heckeren ire handrore mit inen hinaus in die weinberg trugen, 
und, wa sie reyter sahen durch den Main ziehen, nach den birsten sie. . . . 


Den Bericht kannte Hauptmann auch in der Umformung, die er bei 
Bensen 203 vorfand: 


In das Schlo& konnte man zu Rof nur iiber die Berge, in seinem Riicken, her 
kommen, oder mute durch den Main bei dem Kloster Himmelspforten reiten. 
Aber die Hicker nahmen ihre Handrohre mit in die Weingarten, und birschten 
auf die Reisigen, als ob es Wasservégel wiren. 
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Und bei Zimmermann, m1, 665 war ebendieser Zug Hauptmann bereits 
in folgendem Wortlaut begegnet: 

Wollte also einer der bischdflichen Reisigen auf den Frauenberg, so mufte er 
entweder ‘auf dem Ruck’ hinein oder bei Himmelspforten iiber den Main kom- 
men. Und auch da war es nicht sicher hintiber zu kommen. Denn die Weinhacker 
nahmen ihre Biichsen mit in die Weinberge, und schoSen aus den Reben nach 
solchen Reitern, als wiren’s Wasservégel. 

Daf Hauptmann seine Stelle an Fries angelehnt hat, beweist unter 
anderm die Form “weggebirst’,” die freilich zu Unrecht ein Apostroph 
trigt. Die “Antvégel” aber lassen keinen Zweifel dariiber, da Haupt- 
mann auch die andern Fassungen verglichen hat. Die “Wasservigel”’ 
Bensens und Zimmermanns hat Hauptmann, als zu unbestimmt, in 
“Antvégel” verwandelt. (Man erinnere sich an die “Stérche” im Zimmer- 
mannabschnitt, Nr. 9.) Die “Antvégel” kénnen aus Zimmermann, 11, 
596 stammen, aber Hauptmann hat das Wort auch wiederholt bei Hans 
Sachs gelesen. 

(3) FG 66. Wolf von Kastell fragt, unter Anlehnung an eine alte 
Rechtsformel: “Ist denn kein Henker meh’ unten zu Wiirzburg, der 
einen verdammten, meuchlerischen Mérder und Friedbrecher vonein- 
ander kann schlagen, daf der Kopf das kleinere und der Leib das gréfere 
Teil ist?” Lorenz von Hutten antwortet: “Ei, nein. Dann die Wiirz- 
burger haben den Meister Jacob davongejagt, weil er gesagt hat, es wird 
mit der Ufruhr zu Wiirzburg kein End’ nit nehmen, bevor er nit etlichen, 
dem Georg Bermetter voran, die Grint abgehauen. Dafiir wollten ihn 
die Wiirzburger tot haben; so ist er itzt hie auf der Burg mit samt seinen 
Knechten.” Fries 119 berichtet dariiber: ““Es hette auch derselbigen zeite 
der bischof zu Wirtzburg ain zuchtiger oder nachrichter, maister Jacob 
genant, der, als das gemain pével anfung zu rélen, unter anderm gesagt: 
‘wan die burgere zu Wirtzburg nit anders thun wurden, so must er noch 
ir etlichen die grind abhawen.’ alsbalt dise rede unter die burger erschale, 
wolten sie ine todt haben. derwegen er uf Unserfrauemberg fliehen must, 
da er auch in der besatzung blib. . . .” 

(c) FG 70-72. Die mehr als zwei Seiten umfassende Rede des Bischofs 
ist grofenteils dem Wortlaut von Fries 156 f. und 175 angeglichen. 
Owen 293-294 hat die wichtigsten Entsprechungen aufgezeigt. 

(4) Nachzutragen wire noch, FG 71: “Derweilen ist die Sintflu8 
immer mehr gestiegen, hat alles iiberwalzet. .. .”” Das Wort “Sintflu8,” 
von Hauptmann noch zweimal benutzt (FG 92 und 110) findet sich bei 
Fries in der Uberschrift des ersten Absatzes und dann dreimal in einund- 
demselben Satz Fries 3: “das was die erschrockenlich sindfluss, davon 
die astronimi und erfarnen des himelslauf lang zeyt here, ehe sich die 
zugetragen, geweysagt haben, ain erbirmigliche und jimerliche sindflus, 
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nit des wassers, darfur es die gemelten astronimi und sternseher geachtet 
haben, sonder ain sindflus des bluts. . . ."—Nachzutragen wire ferner, 
FG 72: “Aber es ist von mir und meinen Raten fiir gut angesehen, daf 
ich mich hinweg und zu Pfalzgrave Ludwigen, Kurfiirsten, tue, um 
persénlich Hilf’ zu erlangen oder des schwibischen Bundes zu Ulm 
Hilfe.” Dazu Fries 175: “Nun wart... beschlossen, das sich der furst 
aus der besatzung zu der versamlung des bunds oder pfaltzgrave Lud- 
wigen churfursten thun solte, wider die bauren hilf zu erlangen.” 

(5) FG 73. Sebastian von Rotenhahn spricht der Besatzung Mut ein. 
Zahlenmafig sind die Bauernhaufen zwar erschreckend angewachsen, 
“aber es ist der mehre Teil ein nackt, ungeniet Volk. . . .”—Fries 236 
laGt Sebastian der Besatzung versichern, “‘ir herr der bischof wiirt kainen 
vleyss sparen, bis sie von disen rotzigen bauren, so sunst kain rechte 
verstendige kriegsleut, sonder ain nacket ungeniet volk were, errettet 
wurden.” “Rotzige Bauern” heifen sie auch FG 182; vgl. FG 63: “rotzige 
biaurische Bluthunde.” 

(6) FG 74. Sebastian von Rotenhahn: “Unsere Mauern sind fest, die 
Graben tief; Zwergziune sind ufgericht’t, ein Lichtzaun ist gemacht, 
Zwinger, Tor, Turm sind in gutem Stand. Wir haben Pulver und Pro- 
viant, Wasser, Wein, Holz, Kohle, Mehl, Speck.”—Fries 151 zollt der 
Tiichtigkeit Sebastians hohes Lob und berichtet unter anderm, er “lief 
. .. im graben starke zwergzeun ufrichten, dergleichen umb das sloss ain 
hohen lichtzaun, die zwinger, thore, thurn, wéhre und letze flicken .. . , 
er liess bey rechter zeit zufuren wasser, wein...holz, kolen, mel, 
speck... .” 

(d) FG 76. Der Schlufappell Sebastians an die versammelten Ritter, 
der es jedem frei stellt, entweder den Treueid zu leisten oder aus der 
Besatzung zu scheiden, ist oben ausfiihrlich mit Fries’ Bericht verglichen 
worden. Owen 295 zitiert die Stelle. 

(7) FG 93. “Die Glocke ist gar gegossen, und der Pfeifer mag auf- 
pfeifen.” In diese kriftigen Bilder faBt Geyer den Stand der Bewegung 
und die frohe Stimmung der Fiihrerschaft zusammen, als die Ratssitzung 
beginnt. Die Wendung von der Glocke ist Fries 173 nachgebildet. Der 
gréGBte Teil des Wiirzburger Rats und der Biirgerschaft waren fiir das 
Zusammengehen mit den Bauern gewonnen, “also das sie und der gemain 
manne derhalben ains willens, und, wie man spricht, die glock gar 
gegossen ware.” 

(8) FG 94 wird Bubenleben gegen Gétz ausfillig: “Man soll keinem 
Ritter in dieser Sache trauen.” FG 100 gibt ihm Tellermann den Hieb 
zuriick: “Es sollte kein Pfaff in unserm Rat sitzen.””—Das ist bei Fries 
205 vorgebildet, wo Florian Geyer und Bubenleben hart aneinander 
geraten: “Kame auch derselben sachen halben mit dem pfarhern zu 
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Mergetheim in ain zenkisch gefecht und widerwillen, darumb das er, 
pfarher, den vertrag hindert und die von Wirtzburg uf irem vorhaben 
sterkte, sagt unter anderm: ‘es solte kain pfaff in disem rath sitzen.’ 
dagegen antwort ime der pfarher: ‘man solte kainem edelman in disen 
sachen getrauen’.” 

(9) FG 98. Ein Trabant bringt Geyer die Meldung: Kapitan, haben 
sich viel hundert Weiber rottieret und dieshalb wie jenhalb der Main- 
briicken ufgestellt. Sind in willens, die Gesandtschaft beim Widerritt 
ufzuhalten, schwéren, sie wollten’s nit wieder in die Burg lassen. . . .”— 
Bis auf das Wort “rottieren” liegt hier freie Umgestaltung und Uber- 
tragung eines von Fries 163 berichteten Zuges vor. Die Weiber sind 
ungehalten dariiber, daf$ man dem Bischof das freie Geleit gehalten hat: 
“und liesen sich die weyber héren: ‘wan sie gewist, das er irer menner 
halben ungefangen wider aus der stat komen sein solte, sie wolten sich 
rotirt und in selbst behalten haben’.’”’ Bensen 211 und Bebel, der als 
Quelle hier nicht in Betracht kommt, haben den Zug von Fries tiber- 
nommen. S. Owen, 297-298. 

(10) FG 101. Der Schiiler Martin hat den dicken Jacob Kohl an einer 
empfindlichen Stelle getroffen, als er auf seine bekannte Neigung fiir die 
Trinkstube anspielt. Mit dem Brustton des Biedermanns beteuert Kohl, 
ja, er sitze mit den baurischen Briidern als ein schlichter Bauer gern in 
der Trinkstube zusammen, anders als die hochfahrenden Geyerschen. 
“Um mich ist alles glaslauter,” betont er mit einer anziiglichen Seiten- 
wendung. Zwischenruf Martins: “Lauter Gliser und Kannen!,” von 
Gelachter begleitet. ““Jawohl, glaslauter ist alles um mich,” briillt Kohl 
ein zweites Mal, von Zorn iibermannt, und schreitet nun zu offener 
Denunziation der Geyerschen Schar, die sich mit der Absicht trage, 
ihren Fiihrer zum Herrn tiber die freie Bauernbewegung aufzuwerfen. 
Dieses Zwischenspiel, das die groBe Krise des Akts—die eigentlich 
verhingnisvolle Krise des ganzen Dramas—heraufbeschwiort, miindet in 
das Stichwort “glaslauter.” Dieses Wort aber fand Hauptmann in einem 
langatmigen Schreiben des wiirzburgischen Kanzlers Johan Brieve an 
seinen Herrn, den Bischof: “Es ist zu Onoldsbach auch nit glaslauter,” 
hatte er, Fries 179, geschrieben mit Hinsicht auf die Gahrung in den 
Besitzungen des Markgrafen Casimir von Ansbach. Man sieht, das Wort 
hat in der Phantasie des Dichters geziindet. 

(e) FG 185-186. Wie der ausgehungerten Mannschaft auf Unser 
Frauen Berg Kunde herannahenden Entsatzes gebracht wird und wie 
die Belagerten ihrem Jubel iiber die Freudenbotschaft Ausdruck geben, 
wird von Lorenz von Hutten lebendig erzahlt. Fries 319-320 bildet die 
Unterlage fiir diese Stelle, wie bereits friiher nachgewiesen. (Vgl. ‘Auf 
den Spuren . . . I,” Die Strophen und Verse, Nr. 10.) 
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(11) FG 188. Der zweite Reisige erzihlt mit Behagen, wie die Ab- 
schlachtung der Bauern bei Gibelstadt zu einer grausig spafhaften 
Episode Anlafi gegeben: “‘Krochen sie unters Gestriuch, etliche in die 
Hecken innen uf’m SchloSgraben. Konnten wir mit den Giulen nit 
ankommen. Haben wir ihnen zugeschrieen, welcher unter ihnen die 
andern zu Tod kénnte stechen, dem wollten wir Leib und Leben ver- 
sichern. . . . Erhub sich ein Kerl und unterstund sich der Sache. Stach 
also uf seine baurischen Briider ein, als waren es Kilber und Ferkel 
gewest. Tat ihrer fiinfe kurz ab. Der sechste aber, der wollt’ nit daran, 
stellete sich meisterlich und kamen die beiden in ein Ringen, herum 
Lottel, hinum Trottel; was spaShaft zu schauen. Und als sie ganz wohl 
ineinander gemengelt und verstricket, traten sie fehl von ungefahr, 
rolleten die Béschung hinab in den Graben und versoffen beede.”— 
Wieder ist enge Anlehnung an Fries 325 zu bemerken. Der schreibt: 
“etliche krogen in das gestreuche und hécken uf dem graben, so umb das 
schloss geht. zu den kant nymant zu ross komen. den schrihen die 
geraisigen zu: ‘welcher unter inen die andern erstechen wurde, dem 
wolten sie sein leyb und leben sicheren.’ also unterfing sich ainer unter 
inen der sachen, erstach seiner bruder, der bauren, bey funfe. als er aber 
an den sechsten kame, wéret sich derselbig gegen ime, derwegen sie von 
den wéren zu ringen kamen, und als sie sich wol mit ainander gemengelt 
und erzogen, vielen sie mit ainander herab in den wassergraben und 
ersoffen bede.”” Eine Wendung, die die Bewegung des Ringens besonders 
verlebendigt, “herum Lottel, hinum Trottel,” stammt, wie wir uns erin- 
nern werden, aus dem Philander (S. Moscherosch Nr. 18). Zimmermanns 
Darstellung des Auftritts kann man bei Owen 305 nachlesen. Sie wird 
ihren Eindruck auf Hauptmann nicht verfehlt haben, aber sprachliche 
Spuren hat sie im Florian Geyer nicht zuriickgelassen. 

(12) FG 193. Von diesen letzten Kimpfen erzihlt auch Geyer seinem 
Schwager: ‘‘Wir haben die Schanz’ gehalten, im Schléflein zu Ingolstadt, 
bis uns das Pulver ausging; alsdann haben wir uns gewehrt mit Hinden 
und Zihnen. Was iiberblieb, ist in ein’n Keller krochen und den verram- 
melt. Haben sie Pulver in die Mordgruben geschiittet und das ange- 
ziindet.” Auch diese Stelle ist offenbar von Fries 325 angeregt. ‘“‘Etlich 
bauren,” schreibt dieser, ‘“‘hetten sich in ain keller verporgen. darein 
warfien die bundischen strohe, seheten bulver daruf und zundeten es an.” 

Soweit die Parallelen, die ich gefunden habe. Genauer Vergleichung 
diirfte noch manches kenntlich werden, was ich iibersehen habe. Einzelne 
altertiimliche Wérter habe ich dabei aus dem Spiel gelassen, indem ich 
mich, wo nicht ein wirklich prignanter Ausdruck vorlag, auf Wendungen, 
Redensarten, Sitze und Satzreihen beschrinkt habe. Es lieBe sich aber 
unschwer nachweisen, da der Wortschatz des Florian Geyer auber dem 
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Angefiihrten noch eine Menge von Anleihen bei Fries gemacht hat. 
Einige Beispiele: einem etwas “abstricken”=mit Gewalt nehmen, FG 
118, kommt bei Fries 81 als “Abstrickung” in dieser Bedeutung vor. 
“Gewahrsam”=sicherer Aufenthalt, nicht Gefingnis, hat FG 96, 98; 
so Fries 117 und hiufig. Die Formel “gedrungen und gezwungen,”’ FG 
62, hat ihre Entsprechung bei Fries 174. Die “geschwinden . . . und 
bedrohlichen Liaufte,” FG 70, konnte Hauptmann bei Fries, bei Zweifel 
und andern in einer Menge von Abwandlungen finden. Ist schon beim 
einzelnen Wort der Nachweis einer bestimmten Quelle vielfach un- 
miglich, so trifft das in gesteigertem Mafe zu fiir die zahllosen alter- 
tiimelnden Flexionsformen und Satzkonstruktionen. Darauf einzugehen 
verbieten die dieser Arbeit gesteckten Grenzen. 


ZWEIFEL 


Thomas Zweifels Buch iiber Rothenburg im Bauernkrieg, wenige 
Jahre nach den Ereignissen von ihm zusammengestellt und als eine 
aktenmafige Sammlung alles einschligigen Materials mit verkniip- 
fendem Bericht gedacht, kann noch heute das Interesse des Lesers fesseln. 
Sind auch die gefaften Beschliisse und Programme, die gewechselten 
Briefe und Botschaften von einer geradezu marchenhaft anmutenden 
Weitschweifigkeit, so wohnt doch den Ereignissen selbst ein unwidersteh- 
lich dramatischer Zug inne, der mit einer starken Dosis weltgeschicht- 
lichen Humors gewiirzt ist. Ich habe an andrer Stelle die Rothenburger 
Tragikomédie dem Thomas Zweifel in knappem Umrif nachzuzeichnen 
versucht®* und muf es mir deshalb versagen, hier darauf einzugehen. 

So wichtig wie Lorenz Fries fiir die Wiirzburger Partie des Dramas 
ist Thomas Zweifels Darstellung der Bauernunruhen fiir die in Rothen- 
burg spielenden Akte. Damit ist zugleich gesagt, daf fiir das Drama als 
Ganzes Zweifel die Bedeutung von Fries sogar iiberragt. Denn in des 
Wiirzburgers Darstellung ist der historische Florian Geyer nur einer 
unter vielen gelegentlich namhaft gemachten Bauernfiihrern; in Rothen- 
burg dagegen ist Florian, laut dem Bericht des Ratsschreibers, der 
eigentliche Vertrauensmann der Bauernschaft, der die Verhandlungen 
mit der freien Reichsstadt leitet. Seiner Energie, seinem Geschick, seiner 
Beredsamkeit gelingt es, die Stadt zu vollem Anschluf an die Bauern- 
sache zu bringen. Damit hingt es zusammen, daf nur die zwei Rothen- 
burger Akte uns eine Fiille intimer Einblicke in das Treiben einer freien 
stadtischen Biirgerschaft geben, die in den Strudel der Bauernbewegung 
mit hineingerissen wird. Tritt die Wiirzburger Biirgerschaft allein mit 
der Person des einen Link in unser Sehfeld, so machen wir in der Rothen- 


%* Hermann J. Weigand: “A Close-Up of the German Peasants’ War” in Transactions 
of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, xxxv (1942), pp. 1-32. 
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burger Schenke die Bekanntschaft einer Menge einzelner Biirger, die 
den verschiedensten Standen und Berufen angehéren und die jeder auf 
seine eigene Weise zu den umstiirzenden Ereignissen Stellung nehmen. 
Rothenburger sind der politisch gewiegte Junker Stefan von Menzingen 
und der edle Rektor der Lateinschule Wilhelm Besenmeyer; der riihrige 
Schankwirt Kratzer, treuer Anhinger Karlstatts, und der grofimiulige 
Hohlkopf Christheinz; der in seinem neuen Harnisch strahlende Jiingling 
Jérg Kumpf und der stur fanatische Séldner Schiferhans; der blinde 
Ménch Hans Schmidt, Fuchs oder Rotfuchs gerufen, der Proben bei- 
Gender Satire gegen die alte Kirche zum besten gibt, und der zwar hand- 
werklich tiichtige Waffenschmied Kilian, der aber die bedenkliche 
Wirkung unruhiger Zeiten auf einen ungefestigten Charakter schon bei 
seinem ersten Auftreten verrit: statt seinen Auftrag ungesiumt auszu- 
fiihren gerait er in der Schenke ins Lungern. Auch der Wichter Feistle, 
der sachlich seine Meldungen macht, darf nicht vergessen werden. Neue 
Namen im 4. Akt sind der deutsche Schulmeister Jos Frankenheim und 
seine Gesinnungsgenossen Oswald Barchart und Ochsenhans, die fiir die 
Wiedereinsetzung der Messe Stimmen sammeln, wihrend Hans Kunrat, 
Hans Behaim, Engelhart Goppolt und Markart Téppelin, genannt 
Bohnlein, sich nach wie vor, aber mehr oder minder kleinlaut, zur 
evangelischen Sache bekennen. Ohne im Drama aufzutreten werden 
ferner gelegentlich erwaihnt der Biirger Philip Tuchscherer (92), der 
Biichsenmeister Hinsle BoBle Kefler (113), der Ratsknecht Fritz Teuber 
(124), der katholisch gesinnte Schankwirt Gabriel Langenberger (156, 
157), der Meister Veit Mehder, der den Galgen bedient (162), und 
endlich der Thomas Zweifel als Mitglied der “Ehrbarkeit” (163), des 
patrizischen Stadtrats. Das sind 22 Rothenburger Namen, und von 
diesen fehlen in Zweifels Buch blo& der Harnischfeger Kilian, der Wach- 
ter Feistle, der Henker Veit Mehder und jener Markart Téppelin, 
genannt Bohnlein, dessen Name im Dialog uns nie zu Ohren kommt. 
Diese vier Namen, von denen auch Eisenharts Chronik nichts weif, 
geben uns ein Ratsel auf. Woher mégen sie stammen? Am Anfang einer 
Untersuchung wie der unsrigen wiirde man sich mit der Mutmafung 
begniigen, Hauptmann habe diese Namen aus eigener Machtbefugnis 
erfunden. Wie wir aber die Arbeitsweise, der sich Hauptmann in diesem 
Drama unterzogen, jetzt kennen, kann solche Erklirung nicht befriedi- 
gen. Wir erinnern uns, daf der Wiirzburger Scharfrichter, Meister 
Jacob, seine Erwaihnung im Vorspiel einer Stelle bei Fries verdankt. 
Wir nehmen hier beilaufig zur Kenntnis, daf auch der S. 62 erwahnte 
Kéchle, Gétz von Berlichingens Leibknecht, in der “Lebensbeschrei- 
bung” des Ritters vorkommt (Originalausgabe, S. 80-81). Anders als 
Figuren von der Art des Kunz von der Miihlen, des Wolf von Hanstein, 
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des Tellermann, der schwarzen Marei, des Schiilers, des Musikanten, 
des Hausierers, des Juden—verraten diese Namen genaue Anlehnung an 
eine dokumentarische Vorlage. Nur als ein Stiick historisch beglaubigter 
Wirklichkeit sind sie als sinnvoll anzusprechen. Wir finden uns daher 
zu der Annahme gezwungen, Hauptmann habe aufer Zweifel und Eisen- 
hart mindestens noch eine Rothenburger Lokalquelle benutzt, die die 
gesuchten Namen enthilt. Bis diese gefunden sind, darf unsere Unter- 
suchung in diesem Punkt nicht fiir abgeschlossen gelten. 

Auer den Namen hat Zweifel natiirlich auch eine Menge stofflicher 
Anregungen beigesteuert. Einzelheiten seines Berichts werden von 
Hauptmann teils gestreift, teils weiter ausgebaut. Fiir Anspielungen auf 
Rothenburger Ortlichkeiten—das Klingentor, das Rédertor, u.s.w., war 
Zweifel mafigebend. Auch Zeitbestimmungen Zweifels sind im Drama 
verwertet: Am Pfingstabend kommen Menzingen und Geyer von der 
Schweinfurter Tagung nach Rothenburg zuriickgeritten; am Ostersonn- 
tag war die neue Ordnung in Rothenburg férmlich bestitigt worden. 
Man liest bei Zweifel von des Schiaferhans Angriff auf Karlstatt, sowie 
von Karlstatts Miferfolg im Bauernlager. Der Wirt Kratzer hat die 
Torschliissel in Verwahrung, wie auch die Truhe mit den Papieren des 
Ausschusses. Die Episode von den MefSgewiandern und dem Kruzifix, 
die Menzingen Geyer verehrt, beruht auf Umdeutung eines beide kom- 
promittierenden Vorfalls, den Zweifel berichtet. Diese wenigen Beispiele 
lieBen sich beliebig vermehren. Wir gehen im Folgenden nur auf die- 
jenigen Stellen des Dramas niher ein, denen Zweifel auch sprachlich 
als Muster gedient hat. 

(1) FG 64: “Der Bock ist schon viel zu weit in Garten kommen,” sagt 
Hans von Lichtenstein. “Immer darein gewettert, Georg Truchsef!. . . 
Wir es eh’ geschehen, die Ufruhr sollt schwerlich also iiberwilzig worden 
sein.”—Zw 15 schreibt, man habe mit der Anwendung energischer 
Mafregeln so lange gezaudert, “bi doch der bock zuletzst zu weyt in 
garten kam, und die uffrur uberwelzig ward.” Auch Fries 172 hat das 
Sprichwort von dem Bock: “dan der bock, wie man sagt, zu weit in 
garten gelassen”; aber Hauptmanns Femininum “die Ufruhr” und vor 
allem das Wort “‘iiberwilzig” weisen die Stelle Zweifel zu. 

(2) FG 95: “So lat uns ein Mehrers machen.” Vgl. dazu 99: “ . . . und 
dieweil Ihr dreimal des Tages ein Mehrers macht... .” Von Abstim- 
mungen und Entscheidungen durch Stimmenmehrheit weif$ der Rats- 
schreiber viel zu berichten. So bringt Zw 326 einen Beschluf zu Protokoll, 
dessen charakteristisch verklausulierter Schlufsatz unsre Wendung 
dreimal aufweist: ‘“‘Sélichs ist durch die hieunden geschriben ain merers 
und hat sie fur gut angesehen, doch mit dem anhang, ob ain erber inner 
und ewsser rat, auch ain erber ausschu8 und die handwerker durch das 
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merer ain anders oder pessers machten und schliessen oder fur gut 
ansehen und ain merers sein wurd, das sie darbey bleyben willten.” 
Auch Fries bringt den Ausdruck 6fters, z.B. 171, aber nicht annihernd 
so haufig wie Zweifel. 

(3) FG 96. Bubenleben verdichtigt Gétz und seinen Haufen der 
Bestechlichkeit: “Ich frage Euch hie, Bruder Gétz, und dich, Bruder 
Metzler: Hat der Markgraf Dompropst Euch Geld geboten fiir den 
Abzug oder nit?—Gehet rund durch mit der Antwort! Es ist Sag’: 
die Besatzung hiatt’ sich wollen allein Euch zugeloben, und sollte dafiir 
den Hauptleuten des Haufens dreitausend Gulden Schatzung gezahlt 
... werden.” Nicht dafiir will die Besatzung von Unser Frauen Berg 
Geld bieten, da ihr freier Abzug bewilligt werde, ist der Sinn dieser 
leicht mifzuverstehenden Stelle, sondern dafiir, daf Gétz und sein 
Haufen sich von dem Belagerungsheer trennen und andern Aufgaben 
zuwenden. Mit dem so verminderten Bauernheer getrauen sich die 
Belagerten eher fertig zu werden. Zw 351 bestiatigt diese Deutung. Meine 
Wiedergabe setzt die ausschlaggebenden Stellen in Kursivschrift: 





Aber der weinspergisch, odenweldisch und Neckerhawf, der vor Unser frawen 
berg zu Wurzburg leg, arbait allain uff gelt, damit sie sich stillen und abtaidingen 
liessen, hetten irs tails von hauptlewten und zusatz meins gnedigen herren von 
Wurzburg uff dem schlof8 Unser frawen berg egemelt ober der statt Wurzburg 
gern ain merkliche summa geltz, so in fur den absug und das schlof£ unverprennt 
und unzerprochen in gemaine hand der pawrschaft zu geben angepotten was, 
angenomen und wern damit abgesogen, aber der frenkisch und Tawberhawf hett 
es nit tun wollen. 


(4) FG 112. “Kratzer . . . Dafiir, daB das nit beschehe, hat der Florian 
Geyer Galgen ufrichten lassen. Erster Biirger, Tisch 1: Gesten, kaum 
daf sie den Galgen hatten fertig gemacht, ist der Klaus Yckelshaimer 
von Gailzhofen daruf gestiegen und hatt geschrieen: er wollt’ sein’n 
Junker Kunz Ofner daran henken.” Von der Aufrichtung des Galgens, 
auf Antrag der durch Florian Geyer gefiihrten Bauerndelegation, be- 
richtet Zw 364-365. “Ain newer galg mit dreyen kettin” prangt nun 
“mitten uff dem markt.” “Daruff stig ainer, Claus Yckelshaimer genant, 
von Gailzhofen, der saget, er wéllt sein junkhern Cunz Ofnern daran 
henken. .. .” 

(5) FG 113. “Ich wiinsch euch viel seliger Zeit, liebe Briider!’’, be- 
grit der eintretende Menzingen die in der Schenke Versammelten. 
S. 180 finden wir die Grufformel “viel seliger Zeit” zweimal. Bei Zweifel 
ist sie wiederholt vorgebildet. Zw 19, z.B., schlieSt ein Brief an den 
Verfasser mit dem Gruf: “Vil seliger zeyt hiemit euch, ewer hawsfraw 
und kynden!” 

(6) FG 114. Der vierte Biirger ruft: “Alles muf gar gemein sein. 
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Gleiche Biirden bricht niemand den Riicken.” Bei Zw 181 fordert der 
Ausschuf die Aufhebung der Fremdenkontrolle durch den oligarchischen 
Rat mit der Begriindung: “dann gleiche burden pricht nyemand den 
rucken.” 

(7) FG 130. Rektor Besenmeyer berichtet von der ausgesucht qual- 
vollen Hinrichtung des Weinsberger Nonnenmachers: “Der Truchsef 
hat ihn 6ffentlich vor allem Volk an einen Baum lassen binden mit einer 
eisernen Ketten, ein Feuer in ziemlicher Weiten um ihn gemacht und 
also den Menschen langsam lassen verschwitzen und verbraten. Da ist 
er herumgelaufen als ein Hund, hat gelacht, geschrien, geflucht, gebriillt, 
indes Herr Jérg Truchsefs und andere Grafen und Herren vom Adel 
immer meh’ Holz haben herzugetragen, selbst, eigenhindig, bis er 
jammerlich, kliglich verzuckt und verreckt ist.’’ Die historischen Lieder 
wissen davon zu erzihlen, Zimmermann und Bensen schildern die grauen- 
a vollen Einzelheiten, aber Hauptmann hat seine Fassung einem offiziellen 
a Schreiben eng angelehnt, das bei Zw 375-376 eingefiigt ist: ““Den haben 
os sie im leger vor allem volk offentlich an ainen pawm gepunden mit ainer 
eysen kettin, ain fewr in zimlicher weytin umb ine gemacht und also 
lassen verschwitzen und verpraten, bi® er gestorben ist, und hat her 
- Jérig truchseS und ander grafen, herren und vom adel holtz zutragen.” 
2 In anderm Wortlaut steht der Bericht ebenfalls bei Zw 366. 

; (8) FG 141. Léffelholzens bittere Vorwiirfe wegen des iibereilten und 
mifgliickten Sturms der Bauern gegen Unser Frauen Berg enthalten den 
Satz: “Hernacher freilich, als der mehre Teil darniederlag und nichts 
meh’ sprach, der andere Teil uf den Tod verwund’t, von Pech und 
Schwefel verbrannt, blutig und vom Pulver geblendet, mit Achzen und 
Schreien umkroche in den Griben von ‘Unserer Frauen Berg,’ bis sie 
elend verziefen, da riefet Ihr nach dem Florian Geyer.”—Diesem Satz 
liegt die Stelle Zw 412 zu Grunde: Die Verwundeten ‘“‘musten also alda 
ligen bleyben und verzifen, bis sie auch ellend sturben und vergiengen, 
ward kainem darvon geholfen, noch kainer aus dem graben genomen, 
sonder liessen die in der besatzung sie also umbkriechen und achtzen, bif 
sie vergiengen.” Wértlich angefiihrt ist die Stelle bei Zimmermann, m, 
804, desgleichen bei Bensen 258-259. Jeder der drei Gewaihrsminner 
steht Hauptmanns Wortlaut gleich nahe. Dennoch lift sich zeigen, daB 
Zweifels Originalfassung Hauptmanns Text zugrunde liegt. Sehen wir 
uns Zweifels Wort “verzifen” niher an. Das ist vermutlich eine In- 
finitivform wie “ligen bleyben,” kénnte aber auch als Imperfekt gedeutet 
werden. Was heift “verzifen”? Das Wort kommt nur an dieser Stelle bei 
Zweifel vor. Schlagen wir im Register nach, so finden wir “verzifen” 
erklirt mit “jaimmerlich zu grunde gehen.” Diese Erklirung ist falsch, 
gleichviel um welche Verbalform es sich handeln mége. Man geht nicht 
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jammerlich zu grunde, bis man stirbt! Das Wort muf vielmehr bedeuten: 
sich jimmerlich hinquilen. Sie muften liegen bleiben und sich jimmer- 
lich hinquilen, bis sie starben; oder: Sie muften liegen bleiben und 
qualten sich jimmerlich hin, bis sie starben. Vergleicht man aber Haupt- 
manns Satz, “bis sie elend verziefen,”’ so sieht man, daf “‘verziefen”’ bei 
ihm tatsachlich “jammerlich zu grunde gehen” bedeutet, den Endpunkt 
eines qualvollen Vorgangs, nicht die Dauerqual. Auf diese Bedeutung 
aber ware Hauptmann nicht von selbst verfallen. Er hat sie ohne Frage 
dem Register zu Zweifel entnommen, denn weder Zimmermann noch 
Bensen erkliren das Wort. (Meine urspriingliche Vermutung, es handle 
sich bei diesem a&rat \eyéuevov Zweifels um einen Schreib- oder Setzer- 


fehler fiir “‘verziehen,” ein bei Zweifel oft anzutreffendes Wort, das hier 


gut am Platze wire, wird durch eine Mitteilung von sachkundiger Seite 
widerlegt, derzufolge das Frinkische “zifen” und “verzifen” in beiden 
Bedeutungen kennt. Das indert freilich nichts an der Tatsache, daf 
Hauptmann bei zu fliichtiger Lesung des Originals durch Zurateziehung 
der Worterklirungen des Herausgebers auf falsche Fihrte geleitet 
wurde.) 

(9) FG 150. Auf Geyers bittere Vorwiirfe erwidert Jacob Kohl klein- 
laut: “‘Willst mich nit anhéren, Bruder? Bruder Geyer! Ist doch Adam 
im Paradiese gehért worden.”—Bei Zw 108 weigert sich der Ausschufi, 
die Abgesandten von Niirnberg und Schwibisch Hall ein zweites Mal 
zu héren, weswegen “sich die stettbotschaften ser beschwerten . . . das 
sie sdlichs bey iren herren nit verantwurten kénnten, dieweyl doch Adam 
im Paradeys gehért worden were... .” 

(10) FG 155. Im 4. Akt lassen Jos Frankenheim und seine Freunde 
“eine Supplikation an den Rat zur Wiederufrichtung der Mess’ ” herum- 
gehen. “Zween hundert und meh’ ” Unterschriften hat Frankenheim 
bereits. Zw 370-373 bringt ihren Inhalt unter der Aufschrift “Supplica- 
tion umb wiederaufrichtung der mess” und fiigt am Ende des Textes 
hinzu: “Ir waren ob oder bey 200 personen.” S. 374 berichtet er, es wire 
infolgedessen fast zu Gewalttaten gekommen, “und das entstund aus 
dem, das OSwalt Barchat, Ochsenhanns, Jos Frankenhaim, dewtscher 
schulmaister, mit der obgemelten supplication von haws zu haws 
giengen....” 

(11) FG 156. Der Illusionist Christheinz ahnt nichts von der bevor- 
stehenden Katastrophe. Unter Lachen sagt er: “Wo der Gétz nit war’, 
mit dreiSigtausend biaurischen Briidern, der wider den Truchsessen im 
Felde liegt, so wollt ich mir etwan ein’n Hasenkopp ufsetzen.”—Zw 448 
heift es: “Der zeyt lieB sich Crist Hainz alhie gegen etlichen hérn, der 
marggraf hett ain hasenkopf uffgesetzt und fluhe hinweg.”” Hauptmanns 
Form “Hasenkopp” ist natirlich dem Mainfrinkischen fremd. Ohne 
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Kenntnis der Quelle hatte man hier eine Wendung der schlesischen 
Umgangssprache vermutet. Es wire interessant zu sehen, ob Haupt- 
manns Manuskript die falsche Form aufweist. 
(12) FG 158. An seinen der Bauernsache geleisteten Schwur gemahnt, 
erwidert Kilian: “Hollah, so Ihr meinet, ich hatte ein’ Finger gehoben 
damalen, als der Geyer uns den Eid abgenommen. . . . Potz! davor hat 
mich der Himmel behiitet. Und wir’s nit so: gezwungener Eid ist Gott 
leid.”” Zw 364 berichtet, die Hauptleute hitten “durch Florian Geyern, 
ee er den aid gab, ausschreyen lassen, das ainer uff den andern achtung 
haben séllt, welicher schwur oder nit schwur, und das ein yeder, so nit 
uffhub und schwur, nichtz dest minder geacht und gehalten werden sillt, 
als hette er den aid leyplich geschworn und getan.” “‘Vil aber liessen die 
vinger herniden,” heift es bei friiherer Gelegenheit, Zw 256, ‘“‘bewilligten 
den [Beschluf] nit, etlich, die den mit uffrecken der vinger willigten, 
hetten kain maynung oder willen, den zu halten.” Und Zw 500 bezeugt 
eine Gemeinde, die sich vergeblich um Schutz gegen die Bauern an 
Rothenburg gewandt hatte, der Biirgermeister selbst habe ihnen be- 
deutet, ‘‘Gezwungner ayd ist gott laid,” sie méchten sich also in das 
Unvermeidliche fiigen. 

(13) FG 158. Auf das Geriicht hin, das alte Regiment sei im Begriff 
wiederhergestellt zu werden, und nun giilte es zu Kreuze zu kriechen, 
prahlt Christheinz: ‘Eh’ sollt’?’ man mich in den tiefsten Turm legen 
und den ober mir einwerfen, eh ich um Gnade tit’ bitten.” —Bei Zw 361 
hatte Cunrat Eberhart, Ratsmitglied, das Ansinnen, Rothenburg im 
allgemeinen Bauernrat zu vertreten, zuriickgewiesen, indem er beteuerte, 
“ee er es tun willt, ee sollt man ine in den diefsten turn, der hie were, 
legen und den turn ober ime einwerfen.” Verkniipfen wir die Fliche des 
Biihnenvorgangs mit der Tiefendimension der Geschichte, so erscheint 
der Hohlkopf Christheinz in doppelt fragwiirdigem Lichte: der hirnlose 
Schwiatzer gibt fremde Ausspriiche als seine eigenen wieder. Das bleibt 
freilich, wie so manches andre, Privatgeheimnis des Dichters. 

(14) FG 159. Der treue Kratzer hat in einer Anwandlung von Klein- 
mut seinen Meister verleugnet. (“Ein Wirt ist allweg ein Freund seiner 
Giste. So bin ich dem Karlstatt Freund gewest.” S. 155.) Als nun der 
fliichtige Karlstatt vor ihm steht, entringt sich Kratzers Brust der 
StoBseufzer: “Am Ende, daf uns des Teufels tausendpfiindige List doch 
noch iiberfeiget.”—Eine biurische Beschwerdeschrift, Zw 77, enthilt 
die Stelle: “ ... hat der tewfel durch sein tawsendfundige list eingefurt 
ain grossen grewel in die christenhait. . . .”” Selbstverstaindlich miifte es 
auch bei Hauptmann “tausendfiindige,” nicht “tausendpfiindige” List 
heiSen. Gleichviel ob hier eine Fliichtigkeit des Verfassers oder des 


Setzers vorliegt, der Flecken hatte bei sorgfaltiger Uberwachung des 
Drucks getilgt werden miissen.— 
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Das wiren die Stellen. Aber dem Wortschatz Hauptmanns ist aus 
Zweifel noch vieles Weitere zugeflossen. Ich reihe eine—keineswegs 
vollstindige—Sammlung solcher Wérter hier auf mit Erklarungen, wo 
solche nétig sind, und verweise auf die Stelle ihres Vorkommens im 
Drama. Das sorgfiltig angelegte Register des Herausgebers Baumann 
iiberhebt uns der Miihe, Pelege aus Zweifel zu zitieren. 

Anheims 78, “anheims zu reiten.” 
Anstand und Vertrag 134, (Waffenstillstand und Vertrag). 
Ausschlagen 128, 149, “nach dem Ausschlagen” (Zeitbestimmung. Die 

Avemaria Glocke, die nach Sonnenuntergang geldutet wurde). 
beschreiben 71, “Nu hab ich meine Ritterschaft ... beschrieben” 

(schriftlich zur Versammlung einberufen). 
die Ehrbarkeit 109, (die vornehme Biirgerschaft). 
ein 164, ““Hab’ mit Bewilligung eines Rats umschlagen lassen” 
(Kanzleistil; vgl. 69, 114). 
geleben 123, [dem Evangelium] “zu geleben ist ihm nit bequem.” 
das Gepével 62 (der Pébel). 
die Geschrift 65, “iiber der Geschrift disputieren.” 
gewarten 118, “so mégt ihr des... Schwabischen Bundes getrost ge- 
warten” (seines Angriffs gewirtig sein). 
Gramschaft 167, (Kummer). 
mit handgebenden Treuen 94, 131, (rechtlich bindende Forme)). 
das Harnasch 116, 184, (neben der Harnisch). 
hausen und hofen 161, 193, 197, (beherbergen). 
die Letze trinken 166, . . . werken 186. 
Mundbotschaft 174, (Vgl. Mundbotte= Apostel, bei Zweifel). 
niederlegen 189, “da ihr niedergelegt seid’”’ (besiegt). 
oben liegen 64, 144 (siegen). 
es war’ denn Sach’ 77, (es wire denn der Fall). 
der Seligmacher 73. 
eine tapfere Zahl 154 (ansehnlich). 
Tattern und Behaimen 107, (Zigeuner). 
teidingen 154, “Was teidingt ihr da?” (verhandeln). 
umschlagen 164, (die Werbetrommel riihren). 
Verstand 140, “‘Verstand suchen mit der Besatzung” (Verstaindigung). 
Webern 67, “Reisen, Webern und Inhaufenziehen” (starker Verkehr). 
widerfechten 119, ‘“Wer das widerficht” (bestreiten). 


EISENHART 


Baumanns Ausgabe von Zweifels grofem Werk enthalt als Anhang 
Stiicke aus der Chronik des Rothenburger BarfiiSerménchs Michael 
Eisenhart, die den Zeitraum des Bauernkriegs behandeln. Wie Zweifel 
schreibt Eisenhart als Zeitgenosse von diesen Geschehnissen. Auch seine 
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Aufzeichnungen haben unverkennbare Spuren im Florian Geyer zuriick- 
gelassen. Einige Namen von Rothenburger Biirgern hat Hauptmann der 
Schreibung angeglichen, die er bei Eisenhart fand, so den unter den 
Enthaupteten aufgezihlten “Wilhelm Besenmayr, magister arcium, olim 
rector scholarum” (E 608), der bei Zweifel immer Befimayer heift, 
gewohnlich mit der Bezeichnung “alter Schulmaister.’”** Anlehnung an 
Eisenhart zeigen aufSerdem folgende Stellen: 


(1) FG 114: “Zweiter Birger ...als der Florian Geyer vor zween 
Tagen draufen vor dem Rathaus uf den Schrannen stund—hat er da 
nit gered’t und geschrieen: uf hundert und ein Jahr sollt’ sich die Stadt 
der Bruderschaft zugeloben?” Ahnlich FG 158: “Gedenk deines Schwurs, 
und daf du dich hundert und ein Jahr der Bruderschaft zugelobt.”— 
Vgl. E 604: ‘Also hat Florian Geyer hie in der pfarrkirchen der gemayn 
etlich artickel fiirgehalten von wegen der pauren ir verbiintnuss und 
bruderschaft halben, die uff hundert und ain jar angenomen wer und 
weren solt.” Die Ortsbezeichnung im Florian Geyer, die sich auf eine 
friihere Rede des Bauernfiihrers bezieht, stammt aus Zweifel 362. Dort 
“stand Florian Geyer uff dem rathaws vor der grofen ratstuben uff ain 
schrannen,” als er zu dem Volk redete. 

(2) FG 115. Der in seiner neuen Riistung prangende Jérg ist Bruder 
“Biirgermeister Kumpfens, der in der Pfarrkirchen dem Priester unterm 
Tagamt das Mefbuch herabgeworfen und die Schiiler aus dem Chor 
verjagt hatt.” Vorlage hierfiir ist die Eintragung bei E 596: “Am montag 
darnach [27 Marz] hat Ernfrid Kumpf in der pfarrkirchen dem priester 
unterm tagampt, als er sang: “Adjuva nos, deus salutaris noster,” gesagt 
und trutzlich zugesprochen, woll er sicher sein, soll er vom altar gen, 
hat also das messpuch herabgeworfen und die schuler aus dem chor 
verjagt.” 

(3) FG 155. Die Erwihnung des Schwibischen Bundes wird Anlaf zu 
dem spéttischen Wortspiel: “Der Schwabische Bund hingt verstrickt an 
ei’m Nagel an der Wand.” Das geht auf E 606 zuriick: “Der gemain 
poffel in stetten und uff dem lant sprachen zu schmeung und verachtung, 
der bunt hing verstrickt an der wend an ainem nagel.” 

(a) FG 157. Die Trutz- und Spottverse: “Den Miinzer hat sein Geist 
betrogen . . .” entstammen einer gereimten Flugschrift, bei E 622-623. 


3? Die Bezeichnung “alter schulmaister” (neben “alt schulmaister,” “der alt schul- 
maister”) zielt doch wohl auf seine Lebensstufe (im Sinn von emeritiert) und nicht auf 
sein Fach, die alten Sprachen, wenn auch eine Namensliste, Zw 58, die Namen “Wilhelm 
Befmayer, alter schulmaister” und “Valtin Yckelshaimer, tewtscher schulmaister” 
enthilt. Jedenfalls hat diese Bezeichnung das Bild, das sich Hauptmann von dem Rektor 
machte, bestimmt und damit das schéne Abschiedswort des Humanisten, FG 173, veran- 
lat: “Was liegt an mir?—Ich bin ein alter Mann.” 
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Vgl. “Auf den Spuren . . . I,” Die Strophen und Verse, Nr. 6. Owen 302 
bringt diese Verse als einzigen Beleg fiir Hauptmanns Benutzung des 
Zweifel—Eisenhart Bandes! 

(4) FG 160. Feistle tritt bei Kratzer ein und erklirt, was das Geriiusch 
und Triumphgeschrei draufen bedeuten: “Der neue Galgen ist abge- 
brochen, hie uf’m Markt.”—E 606 berichtet: “Am Pfingstabent [3 Juni] 
zu nachts hat man den galgen uff dem marckt widerumb abgeprochen.” 
Wir erinnern uns, auch bei Hauptmann spielt dies Stiick der Handlung 
am Pfingstabend. Die iiberfliissige, undramatische Ortsbezeichnung “hie 
uf’m Markt” hat offenbar die Quelle veranlaBt. 


LUTHER 


Hat Hauptmann auch Luther gelesen, als er am Florian Geyer werkte? 
Aus methodischen Erwigungen allein ist diese Frage entschieden zu 
bejahen. Ein Dichter, der so sorgfaltig nach Modell arbeitete, wie die 
Fiille der erschlossenen historischen Quellen beweist, der seine stilistische 
Aufgabe so ernst nahm, daf er Murner, Sachs, die Schwank- und Sprich- 
wortliteratur des 16. Jahrhunderts weitgehend verwertete, der in seinem 
Fahnden nach verwendbarem Sprachstoff sich bis in die Mitte des 17. 
Jahrhunderts vorwagte, um auch von dort mit reicher Ausbeute zuriick- 
zukommen,—der sollte sich damit begniigt haben, die sprachgewaltigste 
Persénlichkeit des darzustellenden Zeitraums nur aus zweiter Hand 
kennen zu lernen? Das ist so unwahrscheinlich, daf die ernstliche Er- 
wagung solcher Méglichkeit ihrer Verneinung gleichkommt. 

Dennoch liegt der Fall hier besonders schwierig, zum Teil aus au#eren, 
noch mehr aber vielleicht aus inneren Griinden. 

Wir haben gesehen, da eine ganze Reihe charakteristischer Luther- 
zitate aus Zimmermann, Bensen und Janssen ihren Weg in den Florian 
Geyer gefunden haben. Sie entstammen durchweg Schriften des Jahres 
1525. Es darf fiir ausgemacht gelten, daf Hauptmann diejenigen 
Schriften Luthers, die durch die Bauernbewegung hervorgerufen wurden, 
simtlich gelesen hat, schon ihres stofflichen Quellenwertes halber. Fiir 
den Sprachgestalter aber konnte jedes deutsche Werk Luthers, gleichviel 
welchen Inhalts, zur Fundgrube werden. Und da Luthers Werke dem 
Dichter in zahlreichen Ausgaben zugiinglich waren, lag diesmal wahrlich 
kein Grund vor, sich auf den einen Kiirschnerband zu beschrinken. Es 
wiirde daher eine ungeheure Arbeit erfordern, auf .dem in dieser Unter- 
suchung beschrittenen Wege festzustellen, was Hauptmann von Luther- 
schem Sprachgut sich selbstindig angeeignet haben mag. Schwerwie- 
gende Griinde aber sprechen gegen die Annahme, daf es sehr viel ge- 
wesen sein diirfte. Diese Griinde gilt es naiher zu beleuchten. 

Luthers Verhalten im Bauernkrieg hat bekanntlich seinem Ruf bei 
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der Mit- und Nachwelt stark geschadet. Man mag seinen Standpunkt 
konsequent finden oder nicht, immer fallt ein Teil der Verantwortung 
fiir die Orgien der Grausamkeit, in denen sich die Sieger gefielen, auf die 
maflose Heftigkeit seines Aufrufs an die Fiirsten, die Empérung mit 
Feuer und Schwert zu dimpfen. Das wird von all den Historikern fest- 
gestellt, die wir oben gemustert haben. Der katholische Janssen bemiiht 
sich, Luther gerecht zu werden, aber sein Lutherbild betont die men- 
schlich—allzumenschliche Seite des Reformators mit Nachdruck. Der 
Protestant Bezold hat viel schirfere Worte der Verurteilung fiir Luther 
als Janssen. Dem radikalen Zimmermann geht es in seinem Kampf gegen 
die Kirche prinzipiell darum, Luthers Bedeutung herabzudriicken. Er 
sabotiert ihn, gerade wo er ihn begénnert. 

Wie Hauptmann sich damals als Mensch auch zu Luther gestellt 
haben mag, im Bauernkriegsdrama war Luther gefiihlsmafig von vorn- 
herein zu einer ungiinstigen Rolle verurteilt. War Geyer der edelste 
Trager jener Zukunftsvision sozialer Gerechtigkeit, die in der Bauern- 
bewegung nach Verwirklichung rang, so stand Luther unsichtbar im 
Hintergrund als der diistere Gegenspieler, der mit der dimonischen 
Macht seines Wortes der Reaktion zum Siege verhalf. Luther hatte die 
Bewegung entfesseln helfen, sein neues Evangelium hatte die Bauern- 
schaft auf ihre Fahne geschrieben, aber es hatte ihm angefangen zu 
grauen vor den Geistern, die er gerufen hatte. Er war aus Furcht und 
Bequemlichkeit zum Verriter geworden. So sieht ihn Geyer, und so sieht 
ihn das Drama. 


Der Luther hat ein Weib genommen. Darum kann er nit kommen.—Es kommt 
einem hart an, wider den Luther das Maul aufzutun. Wir diirfen so fast und 
sehr. Wehe, da er zum Judas worden! Christlich frei und leibeigen will er das 
Volk. (124) 


Im letzten Auftritt des Dramas sehen wir den zu Tode erschépften 
Helden von Feinden mit geziickten Waffen umstellt. Er steht in sich 
versunken, dann “schreit er plétzlich laut und iibermenschlich: Judas! 
Judas!” (199). Vielleicht erlebt man das Wort auf der Biihne in seinem 
ersten Ansturm an das Ohr blo® als erschiitternden Schrei. Dann aber, 
langsam, unter Striuben, dimmert einem wohl die unentrinnbare Er- 
kenntnis: Dieser Schrei kann nur jenen unsichtbaren Gegenspieler 
meinen, iiber den er an friiherer Stelle den Stab gebrochen hat. An keinen 
der Mithandelnden im Drama reicht das furchtbare Wort heran, nicht 
an den Schwitzer Gétz, das “hélzerne Schiireisen,” geschweige denn an 
den vertierten Schiferhans, der die Armbrust auf ihn abdriickt. Von 
symbolischer Verdichtung des Parteihaders und Eigennutzes als des 
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Judas kann innerhalb der naturalistischen Stilform vollends nicht die 
Rede sein. Der Ruf gilt keinem andern als Luther. 

Man sucht vergebens nach einer AufSerung im Drama, die zugunsten 
Luthers geltend gemacht werden kénnte. Der Hausierer ruft Miinzers 
Verteidigungsschrift “wider den wiitigen Stier zu Wittenberg” aus 
(109). Der blinde Ménch verdreht Luthers Namen in Luder (111). 
Karlstatt sagt: “Ich achte seiner Schmachbiichlein so wenig, als hitt ich 
auf einen Wiirfel getreten” (124). Der Rektor betont seinen Glauben an 
die Vernunft im Gegensatz zu Luther, der sie “eine verfluchte Hur’” ge- 
nannt hatte (168). Die zitierten Lutherstellen (Vgl. Zimmermann Nr. 8, 
Bensen Nr. 1, Janssen Nr. 2, 3, 12, 15, 22) sind derbe Kraftworte eines 


_ leidenschaftlichen Gewaltmenschen. Nicht eines ist darunter, das von 


christlicher Liebe oder menschlichem Edelmut etwas spiiren liefe. Keine 
Gegenstimme im Drama wird zu Luthers Gunsten laut. Nur in Geyers 
eigenem Wort, das ihn richtet, schwingt ein schmerzlicher Unterton 
einstiger Verehrung. Kein Zweifel ist méglich: So hat Hauptmann Luther 
gesehen, so lange er im Sympathienbereich seines Dramas befangen war. 

Das hindert nicht, dafi Hauptmann die Einseitigkeit solcher Ein- 
stellung in seinem Unterbewuftsein nicht vielleicht schon damals 
verspiirt haben konnte.*° Sie muf sich dennoch als Hemmung ausgewirkt 
haben, wo sich der Dichter um das Eindringen in den Sprachgeist des 16. 
Jahrhunderts bemiihte. Wenn also Hauptmanns sprachliche Aneignung 
Luthers unverhiltnismafig diirftig erscheint, so hat das seine guten 
Griinde. 

Ich bringe nun die wenigen Stellen des Dramas, bei denen mir unmit- 
telbare Bezugnahme auf Schriften Luthers vorzuliegen scheint. 

(1) FG 65: ... mit meinem Willen soll kein Riilze von einem Bauern 
in meinem Gejeide eine Armbrust aufbringen.”—‘‘Riilze” als Schimpf- 
wort fiir Bauer begegnet hiufig in Luthers gegen Karlstatt gerichteter 
Schrift, ‘Wider die himmlischen Propheten” (1525). Vgl., xvi, 146, 
148. 

(2) FG 69: “Der Hutten hat wider die Pfaffen geschrieben, so lang ihm 


ein Aderlein hielt.”—In der “Ermahnung zum Frieden...” (1525), 
xvi, 314 steht die Wendung: “so lange sich eyne ader regt ynn meynem 
leybe.” 


(3) FG 91: “Brav, Bruder, in deiner Predigt war Gottestreiben. Du 
hast wahrlich nit von blauen Enten und von Hiihnermilch gered’t.”— 
In der Schrift ““Von der Winkelmesse und Pfaffenweihe” (1533), xxxvum1, 


4° Das Buch von Voigt and Reichart: Hauptmann und Shakespeare, Breslau, 1937, stellt 
den Sachverhalt (1, 77) so dar, als sei Hauptmanns Verhiltnis zu Luther zu allen Zeiten 
ein positives gewesen. Das ist entschieden ein Irrtum. 
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271-272 findet sich der Satz: “Ein ander predigt von den Heiligen / Ein 
ander von seinem heiligen Orden / Ein ander von blaw enten / Ein ander 
von huner milch / Wer kan es alles erzelen das ungezifer?” Gehéren die 
blauen Enten mindestens seit Murner zum gefliigelten Bestand der 
frihneuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache, so kenne ich fiir die Hiihnermilch 
nur Belege aus Luther. Der aufschluSreiche Artikel dariiber in Grimms 
D. W. fiihrt eine andere Lutherstelle fiir unser Wort an. 

(4) FG 101: “Wer will halten rein sein Haus, der behalt’ Pfaffen und 
Ménche draus.” Varianten dieses Sprichworts begegnen hiufig. Unsre 
Fassung findet sich in Luthers “‘Tischreden,” v, 313. 

(5) FG 124: “Christlich frei und leibeigen will er das Volk,” sagt 
Geyer. Damit spielt er offenbar auf die “Ermahnung zum Frieden... ” 
(1525) an, wo es heift, xvim1, 326: “Es soll keyn leybeygener seyn, wey! 
uns Christus hat alle befreyet. Was ist das? das heysst Christliche frey- 
heyt gantz fleyschlich machen. Hat nicht Abraham und ander Patri- 
archen und Propheten auch leybeygen gehabt? leset S. Paulen, was er 
von den knechten, welche zu der zeyt alle leybeygen waren, leret. Drumb 
ist dieser artickel stracks widder das Euangelion und reubisch, Da mit 
eyn eglicher seynen leyb, so eygen worden ist, seynem herren nympt, 
Denn eyn leybeygener kan wol Christen seyn und Christliche freiheyt 
haben.” 

(6) FG 162: “Itzt werden sie wieder daherfahren mit ihren falschen 
kirchlichen Briiuchen: Fegfeuer, Seelbad, Abla&, Heiligendienst, Ol- 
gétzenweihen, Glockentaufen, Fastenhalten, Beichtmarter.’”’ Glocken- 
taufen und Seelbad finden sich in der obengenannten Schrift ‘Von der 
Winkelmesse und Pfaffenweihe,” xxxvu, 244 und 259. Die ganze Auf- 
zihlung kénnte freilich aus einem andern Zusammenhang tibernommen 
sein. 

(7) FG 168: “Die Vernunft ist aller Wahrheit Urquell, nit aber eine 
verfluchte Hur,’ we sie der Luther genennt.” In der Schrift “Wider die 
himmlischen Propheten,” xvi, 164 fahrt Luther nach Widerlegung aller 
Argumente Karlstatts fort: “Hynfurder leret er uns, was fraw hulde, die 
natiirliche vernunfft, zu diesen sachen sagt, gerade als wiisten wyr nicht, 
das die vernunfft des teuffels hure ist und nichts kan denn lestern und 
schenden alles, was Gott redt und thut.”— 


Unmittelbar vor dem Abschlu® sei noch eine Stelle des Dramas er- 
wihnt, die ganz andrer Herkunft zu sein scheint als alles bisher Unter- 
suchte. FG 160 liegt die iibermtidete Marei schlafend unter der Bank der 
Schenke. Plétzlich hért man sie im Schlaf reden: ‘Hallo! was gibt’s? 
Hallo! was gibt’s? Hérst nit hoch in der Luft? Bist ein Heid’, Teller- 
mann? Weift nit, da® sie ewiglich tanzen mu, die Herodias? Hier, 
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Kapitan.—Ja, Kapitan.”—Obgleich hier uralte Sage im Spiel ist, wird 
eine Erinnerung an Heines “Atta Troll,” Caput xvii-—xx, die Stelle 
veranlaSt haben. Die im Schlaf redende Marei erinnert tibrigens in mehr 
als einem Zug an Kleist’s “Kathchen.” Kithchen hat einen Schlaf wie ein 
Murmeltier, traumt aber immer, wie ein Jagdhund (rv, 2); auch Kath- 
chen leistet Unerhértes im Botengang. Und Kathchen liegt Hauptmann 
im Sinn, wenn er Geyer dem Grumbach sagen lift, der ihm hundert 
Goldgulden fiir die Dirne geboten: “Nit um tausend, nit um zehn- 
tausend. Und naihmst du sie flugs heut, ist sie schon morgen wieder in 
meinem Zelt.” (128). Den “Naturalisten” wiirde man vergeblich um 
Auskunft iiber das Urbild der schwarzen Marei befragen. Sie ist ein 
Stiick Romantik, das sich in der niichternen Atmosphire des Bauern- 
kriegs zwar reizvoll aber fremdartig ausnimmt.— 


Wir stehen am Ende unseres Berichts. Fiir mehr als hundert sechzig 
Stellen des Dramas ist es uns gelungen, eine sprachliche Vorlage nachzu- 
weisen. Die Quellenvergleichung hat mindestens zehn Stellen ergeben, 
wo der Text des Dramas durch Fliichtigkeiten oder Kopier-bzw. Setzer- 
fehler entstellt ist. Die Vorarbeiten fiir eine kritische Florian Geyer Aus- 
gabe wiiren also schon weit geférdert. 

Dennoch steht der Abschlu$ unsrer Forschung noch in weiter Ferne. 
Eine qualende Vielzahl von Sitzen und Wendungen, die einer Vorlage 
nachgebildet sein miissen, spornen zu weiterem Suchen an. Nichts ist 
gewisser, als daf§ eine Reihe interessanter Quellenfunde noch ausstehen. 
Wird jemand nach dem Gesagten noch annehmen kénnen, Hauptmann 
hitte eine Wendung wie “Der nagende Hund liegt mir unter dem Her- 
zen” oder “Ihm ist der graue Wolf gehetzet” selbst geprigt? Wo wird man 
einmal auf die groSe Occamstelle stoBen, die fraglos in ihrer Ganzheit 
aus fremdem Erdreich in das Drama verpflanzt worden ist? 


Wofiir bin ich bei Occam in der Schule gesessen? Was wiSt Ihr von all meinen 
Subtilitaten? Zum Beispiel, Bruder Menzinger: kann Gott sich mit der Kreatur 
vereinen oder nit? Gott kann sich mit der Kreatur vereinen. Der Vater ist der 
Sohn der Jungfrau Maria. Der heilige Geist ist ein Mensch und der Sohn der 
Jungfrau. Der Vater, der nie gestorben, hatte sterben kénnen, und der Sohn, 
welcher gestorben, hitte nie sterben kénnen. Glaubt Ihr’s nit? Euer Kérper, 
Bruder, kann intensiverweise an einem Orte unendlich weif und intensiverweise 
ins unendliche schwarz sein. Versteht Ihr das, oder nit? 


Blinde Fihrten stellen die Geduld haufig auf harte Proben. Bei 
Grimmelshausen und Fischart habe ich bisher vergeblich nach Beriih- 
rungsflichen gesucht. 

Dem spateren Hauptmann hat man es oft zum Vorwurf gemacht, da8 
seinen Produkten die letzte Durcharbeitung fehlt. So hat Kerr immer 
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wieder iiber nicht véllig ausgetragene Kinder geklagt. Umso mehr ver- 
wundert es, einem solchen Grad von handwerklichem Fleif§ hier zu be- 
gegnen. Da zeigt sich eine langsame, geduldige Griindlichkeit des Ar- 
beitens, die an die alten Meister erinnert. Erst die Erforschung des 
Florian Geyer erschlieBt uns den tiefen Erlebnisgrund, in dem die Gestalt 
des Meister GlockengieBers wurzelt. Und erst aus dem Aufwand von 
Zeit und entsagungsvoller Kleinarbeit, den Hauptmann im Ringen um 
einen neuen Stil des historischen Dramas opferte, lat sich die Bitterkeit 
der Enttauschung begreifen, die die Ablehnung des Werkes im Dichter 
hervorrief. 

Unsere Untersuchung hat das Werk zerfasert. Sie hat das kunstvolle 
Gebilde in eine Menge unzusammenhingender Bestandteile aufgelist. 
Sie hat notgedrungen den Blick von dem Bau abgelenkt zu den Mate- 
rialien hin, die bei seiner Herstellung Verwendung fanden. Dies als End- 
ziel der Forschung zu betrachten, hieSe die Wissenschaft von der Wort- 
kunst auf groteske Weise verkennen. Es gilte vielmehr, nach getaner 
Arbeit die ganzen wohlgeschichteten Haufen der Materialiensammlung 
hinwegzuriumen und das Blickfeld frei zu machen fiir die nachschaffende 
Erforschung des Kunstwerks in seiner organischen Gliederung. 

HERMANN J. WEIGAND 


Yale University 
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SOME SOURCES OF YEATS’S THE WANDERINGS 
OF OISIN 


HE purposes of this article are two: 1) to consider the sources of 

“The Wanderings of Oisin” that Yeats himself gives; and 2) to 
consider additional sources, not given by Yeats, that I have found in the 
Irish literature written in English that we are fairly sure Yeats was 
familiar with. I shall be concerned throughout with only the first version 
of the poem—that of 1889—for in subsequent printings it was much 
changed. 

“The Wanderings of Oisin’”’ was published originally as the title poem 
of The Wanderings of Oisin and Other Poems in 1889. It appeared next 
in 1895 in Poems,* rather extensively revised, and entitled “The Wander- 
ings of Usheen.” In the glossary of this volume Yeats mentions, for the 
first time, his sources for the poem: 


The Wanderings of Usheen.—This poem is founded upon the middle Irish dia- 
logues of St. Patrick and Usheen and a certain Gaelic poem of the last century. 
The events it describes . . . are supposed to have taken place rather in the in- 
definite period, made up of many periods, described by the folk-tales, than in 
any particular century; it therefore, like the later Fenian stories themselves, 
mixes much that is mediaeval with other matters that are ancient. The Gaelic 
poems do not make Usheen go to more than one island, but tradition speaks of 
three islands. A story in The Silva Gadelica describes ‘four paradises,’ an island 
to the north, an island to the west, an island to the south, and Adam’s paradise 
in the east. Another tradition . . . puts one of the paradises under the sea.* 


Two specific sources are mentioned here: 1) the middle Irish dialogues of 
St. Patrick and Oisin; and 2) a certain Gaelic poem of the last century. 
I shall discuss these first. 

The more important of them is the second: “‘a certain Gaelic poem of 
the last century.” Curiously, Yeats does not further identify the poem in 
any of the notes in later editions of “The Wanderings of Oisin’’;* I say 
“curiously,” for it seems hardly possible that he would have forgotten 
either its name or its author. And there was apparently but one poem to 


1 (London, Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

2 (London, T. Fisher Unwin.) 8 Tbid., p. 286. 

4 E.g., The Collected Works in Verse and Prose (Stratford-on-Avon, 1908), 1, 244, “{I took] 
‘The Wanderings of Oisin’ from a Gaelic poem of the eighteenth century and certain 
Middle Irish poems in dialogue”; Early Poems and Stories (London, 1925), p. 527, “The 
Wanderings of Usheen . . . was first published in a book called ‘The Wanderings of Usheen’ 
in 1889”; Collected Poems (New York, 1935), p. 456, has the same information as the 1895 
Poems. 
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which he could refer: “The Lay of Oisin on the Land of Youth,” by the 
Gaelic poet, Michael Comyn, who flourished during the mid-eighteenth 
century. Comyn’s poem, according to Nutt and MacCulloch,' is the only 
written version extant of the old tale of Oisin’s three hundred years of 
dalliance with a lady of faery and his subsequent return to Ireland in the 
time of St. Patrick. That the story is of ancient vintage in Ireland is 
proved by the fact that hints of it had gotten through the barrier of the 
Gaelic language to the English-speaking Irish as early as the time of 
Edmund Campion who mentions it in his history of Ireland written in 
1571. Campion had heard an account of the survival of one of the heroes 
of Irish mythology until the “year of Christ 430. [He] told S. Patrick all 
the newes of the country . . . and so died, when he had lived no more but 
two thousand and forty yeares.’”* 

Comyn’s poem was available to Yeats in two translations—Yeats 
knew no Gaelic’—, one done by Bryan O’Looney for the Ossianic Soci- 
ety® and the other by David Comyn for the Society for the Preservation 
of the Irish Language.*® A comparison of these translations with Yeats’s 
poem in its original form has led me to the conclusion that he used 
O’Looney’s. 

Here is a brief résumé of Yeats’s version. In the first part, Oisin relates 
to Patrick how Finn and those of the Fianna left alive after the battle of 
Gabhra were hunting one morning near the shores of Loch Lein when 
they saw coming toward them a beautiful maiden on a white horse. The 
maiden is Niam, daughter of the king of the Young, and love of Oisin 
has brought her to the land of mortals. She wants him to return with 
her; he has loved her at sight, and bidding good-bye to his father Finn 
and the Fianna he mounts with her the white horse and they start for 
the Land of the Young. After a long journey over the sea they come to the 
Island of the Living, where for a hundred years they hunt and fish and 
love; but longing for his old comrades falls on Oisin when he finds in the 
sea the staff of a dead warrior’s lance, and Niam calls the magic steed 
to her and the lovers depart. 

In the second part, the lovers come to the Island of Victories, where at 
the top of a great flight of stairs in a huge castle fronting on the sea they 
find a chained maiden held captive of a demon. For the next hundred 
years Oisin has a succession of day-long fights with the demon; each fight 

5 Kuno Meyer and Alfred Nutt, The Voyage of Bran (London, 1895), pp. 149-151; John 
Arnot MacCulloch, The Mythology of All Races, m1, “Celtic” (Boston, 1918), p. 180. 

6 Sir James Ware, ed., Ancient Irish Histories of Spenser, Campion, Hanmer, and Marle- 
borrough, 2 vols. (Dublin, 1809), 1, pt. 2, 33. 

™W. B. Yeats, “What is ‘Popular Poetry’?,” Essays (New York, 1924), p. 3, speaking 
of himself and other members of a Young Ireland Society: “We had no Gaelic .. .” 


* Transactions of the Ossianic Society, For the Year 1856, tv (Dublin, 1859), 230-279. 
* Gaelic Union Publications (Dublin, 1880). 
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is followed by three days of recovery and feasting. Then the sight of a 
beech bough floating over the waves makes Oisin homesick again, and 
the lovers leave. Apparently the maiden remains on the island for nothing 
is said of her going. 

In the third part, the lovers come to the Island of Forgetfulness, where 
they sleep a troubled sleep among the ancient heroes of Ireland who 
themselves are sleeping here in a huge forest. When a starling falls near 
him, Oisin wakes and tells Niam he must return to Ireland and his 
brethren. Niam warns him not to let any part of his body touch the 
earth; Oisin promises, and departs on the magic horse. In Ireland he finds 
none of his companions; heartsick, he heads for the sea to find again his 


faery bride. When he comes upon two men struggling to lift a sackful 


of sand he leans from the saddle, seizes the sack with one hand, and hurls 
it five yards. But the girth breaks, he falls to the earth, and the weight 
of his years is on him. In this state—old, bent, lame, and blind—he is 
taken to St. Patrick. 

Although Yeats has followed Comyn generally, his version of the story 
differs in the following respects from the latter poet’s. Comyn sends Oisin 
and Niam only to the Land of Virtues, or Victories, and to the Land of 
Youth. The Land of Virtues parallels somewhat Yeat’s Island of Vic- 
tories. In the Land of Virtues there is also a captive maiden; she is held 
in a castle by a giant that Oisin fights for three nights and three days and 
then beheads: the hero is recovered from his wounds by balm and bal- 
sam administered by the released maiden. After feasting and sleep, he 
and Niam go to the Land of Youth. Comyn’s Land of Youth offers a 
slight parallel to Yeat’s Island of the Living, but Comyn has his lovers 
married in the Land of Youth and have three children: Fionn, Osgar, 
and Plur-na-mbar (the flower of women). They remain here for three 
hundred years, then Oisin departs for Ireland. In place of the two men 
struggling with a sack of sand whom Oisin tries to help, Comyn has three 
hundred men and more trying to move a flag of marble. The results in 
both cases are the same. 

The most marked similarity between the two poems occurs in the 
beginning, where Yeats has taken passage after passage from Comyn 
with but little change. The description of the hunt that the Fianna are 
engaged in when Niam is seen coming toward them is almost directly 
from Comyn; for instance, these lines of Comyn’s, 

We were hunting on a misty morning 

Nigh the bordering shores of Loch Lein, 

Where thro’ fragrant trees of sweetest blossoms. . . 

We aroused the hornless deer 

Of the best bounding, course, and agility. (235, 13-15; 17-18)" 


” The figures refer to page and line numbers in Trans. of the Oss. Soc., Iv. 
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give Yeats: 
On a morning misty and mild and fair... 
And in the blossoms hung the bees. 
We rode in silence above Loch Laen.. . 
Than the hornless deer we chased that morn, 
A swifter creature never was born. (1, 12; 14; 15; 23-24)" 


A striking borrowing appears in the description of Niam’s eyes: Comyn 
says, 

Her eyes blue, clear, and cloudless, 

Like a dew drop on the top of the grass. (237, 15-16) 


that Yeats rhythmizes to: 


Her eyes were soft as dewdrops hanging 
Upon the grass-blades’ bending tips. (1, 41-42) 


Oisin’s ejaculatory remark to Patrick about his feelings as he gazed on 
the beauty of Niam, Yeats takes over almost word for word from 
Comyn. The latter has Oisin cry, 


By that hand on thee, O Patrick .. . 
There was not a limb of me but was in love. (241, 13; 15) 


that becomes in Yeats: 


There was, Oh Patrick, by thy head, 
No limb of me that was not fallen 
In love. (1, 94-96) 


When Oisin and Niam set out over the sea for the Land of Youth, both 
poets have the lovers see hurrying phantoms by their sides. There is 
little change in Yeats’s version from Comyn’s. Here is Comyn’s: 


We saw also, by our sides 

A hornless fawn leaping nimbly, 

And a red-eared white dog, 

Urging it boldly in the chase. 

We beheld also, without fiction, 

A young maid on a brown steed, 

A golden apple in her right hand, 

And she going on the top of the waves. 
We saw after her, 

A young rider on a white steed .. . 
‘Who are yon two whom I see’... 
‘Heed not what thou wilt see.’ (249, 9-18; 21; 25) 


" The quotations are from the edition of 1889. The figures are Part and line numbers. 
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and here Yeats’s: 


and now a hornless deer 
Passed by us, chased of a phantom hound 
All pearly white, save one red ear; 
And now a maid, on a swift brown steed 
Whose hooves the tops of the surges grazed, 
Hurried away, and over her raised 
An apple of gold in her tossing hand; 
And following her at a headlong speed 
Was a beautiful youth from an unknown land. 
‘Who are the riding ones?’ I said, 
‘Fret not with speech the phantoms dread.’ (1, 176-186)" 


The other specific source given by Yeats is “the middle Irish dialogues 
of St. Patrick and Usheen.” The most complete renderings of these 
dialogues available to Yeats were the verse translations in the Trans- 
actions of the Ossianic Society, vols. 1, 111, and 1v.* He might also have 
come across some of them in Charlotte Brooke’s Reliques of Irish Poetry, 
in William Hamilton Drummond’s Ancient Irish Minstrelsy, in John 
Hawkins Simpson’s Poems of Oisin, or Aubrey De Vere’s “Oiseen the 
Bard and St. Patrick.””® He would have found them in prose in Standish 
J. O’Grady’s History of Ireland," or the same writer’s History of Ireland: 
Critical and Philosophical." 

The two most characteristic elements of the Oisin-Patrick dialogues 
are the defiance by the doughty old pagan of the Christian religion, and 
his lamentation over his abject state. Oisin will have none of a way of 


12 Some additional parallels are Comyn’s description of Niam’s horse (237, 3-4, 25-27, 
cf. Yeats, 1, 29, 32-36); Finn’s questionings of her and her answers (Comyn, 239, 5, 8-9, 
12-15, 18, 27; 241, 1, 3-5, 8-12, cf. Yeats, 1, 66-67, 71-75, 77-78, 81-86, 90-93); Niam’s 
description of the Land of Youth and what awaits Oisin there (Comyn, 241, 27-28; 243, 
5, 8, 13-16, 26-27; 245, 1, 4-6; cf. Yeats, 1, 101-102, 108, 110-111, 114-118, 120-121, 
123-124, 128); Oisin’s farewell to the Fenians (Comyn, 245, 23-28; 247, 13, cf. Yeats, 1, 
136-143); Oisin’s remembrance of days with the Fenians (Comyn, 247, 21-24, cf. Yeats, 
1, 154, 156-159); some of Oisin’s bickering with Patrick (Comyn, 247, 25-26; 271, 9-12, 
cf. Yeats, 1, 164-165, m1, 157, 160). 

18 For one of the best treatments of the dialogues see Standish Hayes O’Grady, ed. and 
trans., Silva Gadelica, 1 (London, 1892), pp. 101-265. 

4 Tn vol. 1 is “The Battle of Gabhra,” ed. by Nicholas O’Kearney (Dublin, 1854); in 
vol. m1, “The Lament of Oisin After the Fenians,” ed. by Standish Hayes O’Grady (Dub- 
lin, 1857); in vol. rv, “The Dialogue of Oisin and Patrick,” ed. by John O’Daly (Dublin, 
1859). 

5 Miss Brooke (Dublin, 1789); Drummond (Dublin, 1852); Simpson (Dublin, 1857); 
De Vere, The Collected Works (London, 1895), m, 163-194. “Oiseen the Bard” appeared 
first in 1874 in The Legends of St. Patrick. 

16 (London, 1878), 1, 36-38. 17 (London, 1881), 1, 346-350. 
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life lived not for the joy of living, as the Fenians had lived, but for a 
heavenly reward; and so consisting largely of prayer. And he is hard set 
to believe Patrick when the saint tells him that Finn is in hell suffering 
torments; that great warrior could break through any bonds. But help- 
less because of his physical condition, Oisin can do little save lament for 
a time that is gone and boast of what he would to Patrick and his 
monks were he in the vigor of his days. 

Yeats’s principal source for his dialogue material was the Ossianic 
Society Transactions. Here, for instance, Oisin speaks his dislike of 
Christian custom: 


. .. much prayer and fasting, 

Two pursuits which I never followed. (Oss. Soc., m1, 237, 3-4) 
that Yeats renders, 

Two things that ’fore all else I hate, 

Fasting and prayers. (1, 417-418) 
And here he laments his lost strength: 


... 1 am stripped of vigor 
Of sight, moreover, of swiftness and strength; 
Dry-withered, naked, in contempt. (Oss. Soc., m1, 253, 9-11) 


which becomes in Yeats: 


Ay, Oisin knows, for he is of the weak, 
Blind and nigh deaf, with withered arms... (11, 236-237) 


Now Patrick paints a picture of Finn in hell: 


‘Well am I [Patrick] aware 
Where he is stretched on a flag-stone and a twist in 
his head, 
Scourges assailing him with poison. (Oss. Soc., tv, 43, 1-3) 
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that Yeats gives as: 


Where the flesh of the footsole clingeth on the 
burning stones is their place; 

Where the demons whip them with wires on the burning 
stones of wide hell. (m1, 197—198)'* 


18 Other parallels are another lament of Oisin for his youth (Oss. Soc., m1, 273, 5, cf. 
Yeats, m1, 218); and another picturing by Patrick of Finn in hell (Oss. Soc., tv, 45, 17-18, 
cf. Yeats, m1, 213). And from the Oisin-Patrick dialogue as given by O’Grady in his History 
of Ireland: Critical and Philosophical, 1, 347, Yeats apparently took the line “O Conan 
the foul-mouthed, how welcome now would be to me thy gibes and bitter speech” that 
he makes into “Ah, sweet to me now were even bald Conan’s slanderous tongue” (11, 116). 
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And the names of the Fenians’ hounds come apparently from the same 
source: 

There were there Sgeolan and Bran, 

Lomaire. . . . (Oss. Soc., 11, 263, n.) 


Yeats deletes but one letter: 


. .. with strong hounds three, 
Bran, Sgeolan, and Lomair. (1, 10-11)'* 


So much for the two specific sources mentioned. Let us glance now at 
the words in the notes to the Poems of 1895 that give only hints about 
sources: ‘The Gaelic poems do not make Usheen go to more than one 
island, but tradition speaks of three islands. A story in The Silva Gadelica 
describes ‘four paradises,’ an island to the north, an island to the west, 
an island to the south, and Adam’s paradise in the east. Another tradi- 
tion .. . puts one of the paradises under the sea.” 

Since Silva Gadelica was not published until 1892, three years after 
The Wandersings of Oisin and Other Poems, it can hardly be considered as 
a specific source. Yeats may, however, have seen it in manuscript, but 
of this there is no proof. Apparently he mentions the story simply as 
justification for his having Oisin and Niam visit three islands. It is easily 
identified as ‘“The Adventure of Cian’s son Teigue,” and the reference to 
the four paradises is in the answer of Cesair, daughter of Noah’s son 
Bethra, to Teigue’s question about the identity of a part of one of the 
countries Teigue visits in his search for his kidnapped family: “ . . . this 
precisely is the Earth’s fourth paradise; the others being inis Daleb in 
the world’s southern, and inis Escandra in its boreal part (to the northward 
of the ‘black watery isle’), Adam’s paradise, and this island in which ye 
are now.’”° 

The words “The Gaelic poems do not make Usheen go to more than 
one island, but tradition speaks of three islands . . . Another tradition 
. .. puts one of the paradises under the sea” should be linked with the 
words Yeats wrote in a note on “T’yeer-na-n-Oge”’ in 1888 that “some 
say it [T’yeer-na-n-Oge] is triple—the island of the living, the island of 
victories, and an underwater land.” Both comments point to the fact 
that he had heard or read a number of tales about the Irish elysium and 


19 Patrick Kennedy uses the same names and others in his “The Youth of Oisin,” 
Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts (London, 1866; 2nd ed., London, 1891), p. 209: “his 
[Finn’s) favourite hounds—Brann, Sceoluing, Lomaire, Brod, and Lomluath.” Similarity 
of spelling points, however, to the given source. 

* S. H. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, 1, 391-392. 

™ Fairy and Folk Tales of the Irish Peasantry (London), p. 200. There is in the lines 
quoted a hint of a plan slightly different from the one he finally adopted for “The W’s of 
Oisin.” In the same note is an outline of the story of “Oisen” (sic) which says simply that 
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these helped stir his imagination. For instance, he had reprinted in his 
Fairy and Folk Tales, “The Legend of O’Donoghue,’™ from Crofton 
Croker’s Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland,” ‘hat tells 
of an enchanted city beneath the waves; he would have read in Croker 
a discussion of underwater paradises and another discussion of similar 
elysiums in O’Looney’s preface to his translation of Comyn’s poem.™ 
In that same preface* he found a variant of the Oisin story that tells 
how Oisin pursued a beautiful lady into a cave from which, after spend- 
ing what he thought was a few days, he returned to his home on a white 
steed. The familiar injunction not to dismount was given him, but when 
he met an old carrier whose cart with its bag of sand had upset he got 
down to aid him. The old man disappeared, and Oisin became a “with- 
ered, decrepid, blind old man.’ Yeats may also have read such a curi- 
ous tale as “A Voyage to O’Brazeel, a Sub-marine Island, lying West of 
the Coast of Ireland,” in The Ulster Miscellany (1753), in which O’Bra- 
zeel is reached by two Donegal men who sink to it through a hole in the 
sea; the Governor of O’Brazeel tells them that his Utopian land was once 
an island off the west coast of Ireland but years before it had sunk be- 
neath the waves. The inhabitants trade constantly with mankind, with 
whom they mingle without being recognized. And he knew Gerald 





Oisen lived for three hundred years in the Land of Youth with Niam, returned to Ireland, 
where the moment his foot touched the ground he grew aged, and told his story to Patrick. 
The “island of the living [and] the island of victories” he probably got from O’Looney’s 
preface to the translation of Comyn (Oss. Soc., tv, 230), that the Irish elysium is “supposed 
to be divided into different states and provinces . . . such as ‘Land of Youth,’ ‘Land of the 
Living,’ ‘land of Virtues,’ and several others . . . the ‘Land of Virtues’ [is called by some] 
the ‘Land of Victories’.”” 2 Pp. 201-203. 

% 3 vols. (London, 1825-28), 1 (2nd ed., London, 1826), pp. 317-320. 

* Croker, op. cit., 1, 309-316; O’Looney, op. cit., pp. 230-233. % P, 233. 

% Ibid. This variant bears some relation to the tale Croker mentions, op. cit., 1, 303, 
as follows: “Barry, the historical painter ... used to relate...an Irish fairy legend, 
which closely resembled the Adventures of Porsenna, king of Russia, published in the 
sixth volume of Dodsley’s Poetical Collection.” (London, 1785, pp. 178-210. By the Rev. 
Dr. Lisle.) Porsenna, through a series of adventures, is flown by Zephyr to the bowers of 
the princess Felicity, where he stays three hundred years that seem to him but three 
months. She gives him, when he wishes to visit his country, a magic steed, Grisippo; 
her warning is somewhat unique: 

Quit not your saddle, nor your speed abate, 

*Till safely landed at your palace gate. (P. 207) 
After he has seen to his realm, he will return. On the way to his palace he meets a wagon 
full of wings, overturned; beneath lies the driver, old and weak. Porsenna, appealed to, 
releases him; the old man, who is Time, thereupon seizes the king and chokes him to death. 
Zephyr bears the corpse back to Felicity. The same story is told by Henry Chas. Foote in 
“The Neo-Latin Fay,” The Folk-Lore Record (London, 1879), u, 9-11; Yeats probably 
knew it (v. note 61, below, and text). 
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Griffin’s poem, ““Hy-Brasail—The Isle of the Blest,” for he reprinted it 
in Fairy and Folk Tales.” 

He had of course Comyn’s tale for the elysium on land; he probably 
knew Patrick Weston Joyce’s version of the Oisin story, “Oisin in Tir- 
nanoge,” in Old Celtic Romances ;** he knew without doubt Patrick Ken- 
nedy’s “The Old Age of Oisin” in Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts, 
and the same author’s “Oisin in Tir Na-N-Oge,” in The Bardic Stories of 
Ireland *® these last three versions are roughly the same as Comyn’s 
story. A note on John Banim in Representative Irish Tales that Yeats 
edited shows him familiar with Banim’s The Celt’s Paradise (1822): “a 
poem on the beautiful old Irish legend of Teernan Oge, the Gaelic island 
of the Blest; a subject that has moved a number of writers, Gaelic and 
English-speaking, to make their best verses.”*' What other Gaelic poems 
Yeats had in mind here besides Comyn’s I do not know; I have mentioned 
above that Comyn’s is the only known extant version. Finally, there was 
John Hawkins Simpson’s Poems of Oisin, Bard of Erin (1857),” although 
evidence is lacking that Yeats knew it. But neither Banim’s nor Simp- 
son’s Oisin story bears any but the slightest resemblance to Yeats’s: 
Banim’s is a vague, flowery piece telling how Oisin was lured away by 
a lady of faery to Paradise, from which he is driven when he is unfaithful 
to her; Simpson’s relates only how Oisin returned from the land of youth. 
So far as I know, there are no other English versions of the story before 
1889. 

What additional sources are there, not given by Yeats, in Irish litera- 
ture that we are fairly sure he was familiar with? I have come across some 
half dozen interesting cases. 

First. To the magazine East and West for November, 1889, Yeats con- 
tributed “‘The Ballad of the Old Fox Hunter.” He reprinted this for the 
first time in The Countess Kathleen And Various Legends and Lyrics 
(1892). In the notes to that volume he has this entry: ““The Ballad of 
the Old Fox Hunter.’ This ballad is founded on an incident—probably 


7 P, 212. 

8 (London, 1879; 3rd ed., London, 1914), pp. 385-399. It was one of the best-known Irish 
books of its day. Tennyson got his “Voyage of Maeldune” from it (». note 44, below). 

29 (London, 1866), pp. 240-242. He reprints in the Fairy and Folk Tales four stories from 
Legendary Fictions: “The Kildare Pooka,” “The Witches’ Excursion,” “The Long Spoon,” 
and “The Enchantment of Gearoidh Iarla.” * (Dublin, 1871), pp. 142-151. 

31 2 vols. (New York and London, 1890), 1, 150. This note was probably written about 
1888, since in his “Four Years: 1887-1891” (Autobiographies, New York, 1927), p. 184, 
he says, “I was compiling . . . an anthology of Irish fairy stories, and . . . a two-volume 
selection from the Irish novelists.” Apparently he did the work for both books at the same 
time, and Fairy and Folk Tales came out in 1888. #2 (London.) 

% (London), pp. 116-118. 
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in its turn a transcript from a Tipperary tradition—in Kickham’s 
‘Knocknagow.’”™ What he does not say is that he had first used some of 
the material of this ballad in “The Wanderings of Oisin.” 

The incident referred to in Knocknagow is the following: 


“Tt must be that Mr. Kearney was right last night when he said the old gentle- 
man would be out with his hounds to-morrow or after. There is the horn sound- 
ing,” said Mr. Lowe. 

“Yes, I can see the pack, and the huntsman mounted before the door, from 
where I am,” returned Richard Kearney... 

They were . . . waiting for Dr. Kiely, who had walked on to see his patient . . . 

Dr. Kiely was astonished to find his patient in a chair on the lawn, propped 
up with pillows. His son... stood on one side of the chair, and a... young 
clergyman on the other... 

“Blow, Rody, blow,” muttered the poor old invalid. And the horn sounded, 
and the woods gave back the echo. 

“O sweet Woodlands, must I leave you?” exclaimed the old foxhunter in tones 
of the deepest grief. 

“You're going to a better place,” said the clergyman, impressively. 

“‘Yoix! Tallyho!” cried the invalid, faintly. “Blow, Rody, blow.” 

“Don’t ax me, sir,” returned the huntsman, after putting the horn to his lips 
and taking it away again; ‘‘my heart is ready to burst.” ... 

The dying foxhunter seemed to drop suddenly into a doze, from which a low 
fretful whine from one of the hounds caused him to awake with a start. “Poor 
Bluebell; poor Bluebell,” he murmured. The hound named wagged her tail, and 
coming close to him, looked wistfully into his face. The whole pack followed 
Bluebell, waving their tales, and with their trustful eyes appeared to claim recog- 
nition, too, from their old master. But his head drooped, and he seemed falling 
asleep again. He roused himself, however, . . . and again called upon the hunts- 
man to sound the horn. The huntsman put it to his lips, and his chest heaved 
as he labored for breath; but no sound awoke the echoes again. 

“God knows I can’t, sir,” he cried at last, bursting into tears . . . 

An old blind hound, lying on a mat near the door, raised his head and uttered 
a long dismal howl. The whole pack took up the cry; and as it passed like a wail 
of sorrow over the hills, the old foxhunter fell back in his chair—dead! 

The huntsman threw himself from his horse; and, with the help of two or 
three other servants, carried his old master into the house.** 


* P, 141. He read Kickham for Representative Irish Tales; the selections from Kickham, 
however, do not include the incident of the Fox Hunter (Rep. Ir. Tales, u, 245 ff.). In 
the version of the Fox Hunter ballad in The Countess Kathleen there is one stanza, the next 
to the last, that is completely changed in all subsequent printings. It is closer to part of 
the Kickham incident than the revision of it. 

“Now huntsman Rody, blow thy horn—” 
Die off the feeble sounds: 
And gazing on his visage worn, 
Are old and puppy hounds. 
% Charles J. Kickham, Knocknagow (Dublin, 1879; 26th ed., Dublin, c. 1887), pp.482-486. 
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From this incident I believe that Yeats got inspiration for eight lines 
of “The Wanderings of Oisin.” They occur in the first book where Oisin 
and Niam, as they ride away from the Island of the Living, hear the song 
of the fairies of the island following them over the sea. Here are the lines: 


Swift are the years of a warrior’s pride; 
It passeth away and is heard of no longer. 
In honour soon by his master’s side 
Sits a younger and a stronger. 
His toothless hound at his nerveless feet, 
The warrior dreams in an aged leisure 
Of the things that his heart still knows were sweet— 
Of war, and the chase, and hunting, and pleasure;* 


and they constitute, I think, his first use of the material of “The Ballad 
of the Old Fox Hunter.”*’ 

Second. From Yeats’s own words we know that he was familiar with 
the poetry of Sir Samuel Ferguson;* but although Ferguson was prob- 
ably the Irish poet who, before Yeats, made most use of Ireland’s legends 
in his poetry, there is but one line in “The Wanderings of Oisin” that I 
can trace to him. That line occurs in the first book in Oisin’s description 
of the Fenian’s hunt on the morning that Niam came to them: ‘‘We 
thought on Oscar’s pencilled urn . . .”** This line I suggest came from 
Ferguson’s lines in ““Aideen’s Grave”’: 


% T.]. 462-469. These lines, plus the next four, 
And blows on his hands in the fire’s warm blaze; 
In the house of his friend, of his kin, of his brother, 
He hath over lingered his welcome; the days, 
Grown desolate, whisper and sigh to each other. 
are revised in all subsequent printings, beginning with that of Poems (1895), to: 
An old man stirs the fire to a blaze 
In the house of a child, of a friend, of a brother. 
He has overlingered his welcome; the days, 
Grown desolate, whisper and sigh to each other; 
He hears the storm in the chimney above 
And bends to the fire and shakes with the cold, 
While his heart still dreams of battle and love, 
And the cry of the hounds on the hills of old. 

* The supposition is reasonable, for since the date of “The W’s of Oisin” is 1889, and 
“The Ballad” appeared in East and West for November of that year, the order of creation 
must almost certainly be as I have indicated. 

% See especially his essay, “The Poetry of Sir Samuel Ferguson,” Dublin University 
Review, 1886, 1, 923-941. 

* L. 22. Line 63 is almost the same, “We think on Oscar’s pencilled urn.” This is in 
reply to Niam’s question of “Why, as ye ride, droops low each head?” (L. 55.) 
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The great green rath’s ten-acred tomb 
Lies heavy on his urn. 

A cup of bodkin-pencilled clay 

Holds Oscar. . 


Third. As Oisin and Niam near the Island of the Living they hear “A 
far vague sound of feathery choirs,“ which as they come closer they 
identify as the singing of song-birds that cling as close as swarms of bees 
around each tree-branch. The lines go: 


For round each branch the song-birds flew, 
Or clung as close as swarms of bees, 

While round the shore a million stood 

Like drops of frozen rainbow light, 

And pondered in a soft vain mood 

On their own selves in the waters white.@ 


These lines were probably inspired by the Paradise of Birds which St. 
Brendan visited. The manuscript telling of that saint’s famous voyage 
had been edited by Thomas Wright for the Percy Society in 1844; it was 
cast in modern verse by Denis Florence MacCarthy and published in 
The Dublin University Magazine for January, 1848.“ It was this latter 
version that Yeats very likely read, for he gives the magazine as one of 
the sources for his Fairy and Folk Tales.“ 

A few lines of MacCarthy’s poetry will show the similarity between 
Yeats’s island and Brendan’s paradise: 


Unnumbered birds their glorious colours fling 
Among the boughs that rustle in the breeze, 
As if the meadow-flowers had taken wing 
And settled on the green o’er arching trees.“ 


Fourth. On the second of the islands he visits with his lady of faery, 


‘° Lays of the Western Gael (Dublin, 1865; new ed., Dublin, 1888), ll. 12-15. 

“ty, 201. #1, 216-221. # Vol. 31, 91-110. 

“ Notes, p. 326. He mentions the 1839 and 1878 volumes particularly; but we are justified 
in thinking that he went through the others. Or he may have been led to Mac’s poem by 
Eugene O’Curry’s note about it in O’Curry’s Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of 
Ancient Irish History (Dublin, 1861), p. 289. Kennedy has two prose tales called “St. 
Brendain’s Voyage” (Legendary Fictions, pp. 299-302; and Bardic Stories, pp. 174-188), 
that Yeats would have read. Bird islands occur also in “The Voyage of Snedgus and Mac 
Riagla” and “The Voyage of Mael Duin,” both edited and translated by Whitley Stokes 
for the Revue Celtique (Paris, 1888, rx, 14-25 and 490 ff.). In the former is an island where 
a never-decaying tree has its branches filled with beautiful birds of the plain of heaven; 
in the latter is a mountainous island of many trees and on them many birds. Joyce’s “The 
Voyage of Maildune” in his Old Celtic Romances (pp. 112-176) is the popular version of 
that story; Tennyson based “The Voyage of Maeldune” on it (The Works of Tennyson, 
ed. by his son, New York, 1918, pp. 518-521; ». note, pp. 969-970). % Op. cit., p. 104. 
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the Island of Victories, Oisin receives from the maiden whom he has 
released from her chains a magic sword with which to fight the demon 
of the island: 

. .. a sword whose wizard shine 

Not loaded centuries might vapour. Ran 

Deep sunken on the blade’s length, ““Mananan!’’.. . 

... With fire of hair about her swirled, 

The stranger watched the sword; but Niam far, 

Scared of its glittering like a meteor star, 

Stood timidly.“ 


In Robert Dwyer Joyce’s Deirdre there is also a sword of Mananan that 
seems similar in its properties. Yeats knew this poem, for he had written 
an article on “The Poetry of R. D. Joyce” that appeared in The Irish 
Fireside for November 27 and December 4, 1886. In Joyce’s Deirdre the 
sword of Mananan is given to Naisi, who wakes in the night and finds 
the sword plunged in the earth near him: 


A spirit voice through his whole being ran, 
That seemed to say, “The gift of Mananan! 
Take it and fear not!...” 

On the great blade whereon was picturéd 

All shapes that live and move in Ocean’s bed. 


In addition to the sword, Yeats may have gotten from Joyce’s Deidre 
his figure of the osprey that is used three times in the first book of ‘The 
Wanderings of Oisin”: “Nor sorrow with her osprey claw,’’* “Or the 
wild grey osprey sorrow,’** and “The osprey of sorrow goes after and 
clutches.’’®° Joyce mentions the osprey in a descriptive line about Lavar- 
cam, Deirdre’s nurse: “And face as yellow as an osprey’s claw;’® he 
speaks of it as the heraldic device of the House of Usna, 


an ancient dirk .. . 
That on its scabbard the brave semblance bore 
Of his great race,—an Osprey fierce and proud;* 


11, 162-164; 170-173. 

‘7 (Boston, 1876), p. 108. Joyce’s Deirdre made a minor sensation in its day. O’Donoghue, 
Poets of Ireland (Dublin, 1912), article “Robert Dwyer Joyce,” says 10,000 copies sold in 
a few days; Henry Beers, A History of English Romanticism in the Nineteenth Century 
(New York, 1901), p. 260, praises it and adds that Lowell did too. A sword of Mananan 
is mentioned twice by S. J. O’Grady, Hist. of Ireland: Crit. and Phil.: Lu, the Long- 
handed, has the “mountain sundering sword of Mananan, having the brightness and sweep 
of the rain-bow” (1, 117); and Fergus MacRoy has the “great sword which had been 
fashioned for him by Mananan the sea-god” (1, 138). 

“ZL. 322. 49 L. 342. 1. 485. 5 Op. cit., p. 15. 

52 Tbid., pp. 61-62. No other version of the Deirdre story that I know makes this asser- 
tion. 
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and uses it in three phrases: “the golden Osprey,” “The Osprey’s 
beak,”™ and “‘The Osprey’s swoop.”™ 
From Joyce’s Blanid may have come Yeats’s conception of the castle 
on the Island of Victories as being a castle of Mananan. Yeats describes 
it in these lines that follow immediately his description of the sword: 
..» Mananan!” 
Sea-god that once to give his slaves content, 
Sprang dripping, and, with captive demons sent 
From the whole seven seas, those towers set 
Rooted in foam and clouds.* 


Blanid, according to Joyce, was the daughter of Mana, who kept her 
in a great castle that Joyce describes as, 
... @ lordly hold, 
Through middle air by magic might uphurled, 
Built by his foresire, Mananan, of old, 
A wonder and a glory to the world.*” 


Fifth. Yeats has a unique variation of the Oisin story in his concep- 
tion of the third island—the Island of Forgetfulness—to which the 
lovers go. In this island they find the heroic dead of Ireland sleeping a 
troubled sleep in a valley in a great wood. Yeats was familiar with a 
number of Irish versions of the Seven Sleepers legend: he reprints one, 
“The Giant’s Stairs,” in his Fairy and Folk Tales,®* that tells how some 
of the heroic dead of Fenian times were found sleeping in a cave at the 
base of the stairs by a lad who came there one midnight looking for a lost 
companion. He would have known also Katharine Tynan Hinkson’s 
poem “Waiting,’®® the story of Finn and his men waiting in a grey cave 


53 Tbid., p. 146. % Tbid., p. 151. % Ibid. % 11, 164-168. 

57 Robert Dwyer Joyce, Blanic (Boston, 1879), p. 116. O’Grady, History of Ireland 
(Dublin, 1880), 1, 93, also mentions Mananan’s palace: ‘‘Mananan, the great sea-god . . . 
in his palace reared by magic.” 

58 Pp. 260-266. From Croker’s Fairy Legends and Traditions, etc., 11, 315-324. See pp. 
298-314 for additional notes on the Sleepers’ legend. An earlier and poorer version of 
“The Giant’s Stairs” is Wm. Hamilton Drummond’s The Giant’s Causeway (Belfast, 1811), 
Bk. 1, ‘How Finn and his Warriors Changed to Stone.” Yeats had first used the Seven 
Sleepers’ legend in his “The Island of Statues” (The Dublin University Review, April- 
July, 1885), wherein the stone statues on an enchanted island are sleepers from ancient 
time 


59 Louise de la Valliere and other Poems (London, 1885), pp. 65-71. Testifying to the 
currency of the legend is Mrs. Hinkson’s note at the end of the poem that it treats of a 
tale “well known among the peasantry of the north of Ireland . . . how a band of Irish 
warriors of the primeval time lie in armour... in one of the hill-caverns . . . to await 
the hour of Ireland’s redemption, when they will come forth to do battle . . . under the 
leadership of the giant Finn ...in the hour of victory the phantom knights and their 
leader will be claimed by death.” 
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for the day of Ireland’s need—once a peasant hind strayed into the cave 
and momentarily Finn stirred, asking if the time had come. Besides other 
versions he was familiar with,®® there is reason to believe—since he 
mentions in the notes to Fairy and Folk Tales® that he had made use 
of The Folk-Lore Journal and The Folk-Lore Record—that he knew Alfred 
Nutt’s Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail published by the Folk-Lore 
Society in 1888.% Here he found the tradition that Arthur and his 
knights are sleeping in the Eildon Hills, “awaiting the bugle blast of the 
adventurer who will call them at length to a new life’”’;* and also a dis- 
cussion of the Bespelled Castle.“ The closest we can come to Yeats’s 
heroic dead in a great wood is this tale of Arthurian knights sleeping in 
the hills. And Nutt links the Oisin story into the Bespelled Castle legend ® 

Sixth. The heroic sleepers in Yeats’s third island are kept asleep by 
the shaking of a “bell-branch.” Let us see how Yeats refers to it. When 
Oisin draws rein by the chief of the sleepers, he finds him clasping in one 
of his bird-like hands “a branch soft-shining with bells more many than 
sighs” ;* a few lines further Oisin says: 


And I gazed on the bell-branch, sleep’s forebear, far sung of the Sennachies. 
I saw how those slumberers, grown weary, there camping in grasses deep, 
Of wars with the wide world and pacing the shores of the seven seas, 

Laid hands on the bell-branch and swayed it, and fed of unhuman sleep.” 


Oisin addresses the chief, and tries to rouse him. His lips move, but no 
answer comes: 


Then he swayed in his fingers the bell-branch, slow-dropping a sound in faint 
streams, 


60 E.g., Croker’s “Owen Lawgoch’s Castle” (Fairy Legends, m1, 266-272); Kennedy’s 
“The Enchantment of Gearhoidh Iarla” (Legendary Fictions, pp. 153-155; also in his 
Legends of Mount Leinster, Dublin, 1855, pp. 181-183); and Lady Wilde’s “Rathlinn 
Island” (Ancient Legends of Ireland, London, 1886; new ed., London, 1902, p. 86). 

6. P, 326. 

2 No. xx (London). “With Especial Reference to the Hypothesis of its Celtic Origin.” 

* Pp, 123. * Pp. 190 ff. 

% P, 191. A curious mixture of the Oisin and the Seven Sleepers’ legend is R. D. Joyce’s 
“The Legend of the Sleeping Monks” in his Legends of the Wars in Ireland (Boston, 1868), 
pp. 11-15, wherein the abbot Kief and two monks sleep in a wood for three hundred years 
lulled by the singing of a beautiful bird; one monk awakens at the end of the first hundred 
years, the other monk at the end of the second hundred, the abbot at the end of the third 
hundred. After celebrating a final mass at the nearby church, they fall into heaps of dust. 
William Allingham’s “The Abbot of Inisfalen,” Irish Songs and Poems (London, 1887), 
pp. 104-107, is a variant of the same story, as are Croker’s “Clough Na Cuddy,” Fairy 
Legends, 11, 286-298, and Yeats’s “The Story of the Little Bird,” Fairy and Folk Tales, 
pp. 222-223, taken from a tale by Croker in Amulet for 1827. 

% m1, 46-47. In the Glossary to Poems (1895), p. 282, he enters: “bell-branch.—A legend- 
ary branch whose shaking cast all men into a gentle sleep.” * m, 53-56. 
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Softer than snowflakes in April, and piercing the marrow like flame, 
Wrapt in the wave of that music, with weariness more than of earth, 
The moil of my centuries filled me. . . 


When he wakes after his hundred years’ sleep and Niam knows he is 
going from her to Ireland, she murmurs, 


...Oh wandering Oisin, the strength of the bell-branch is naught, 
For moveth alive in thy fingers the fluttering sadness of earth.** 


This bell-branch is the one told of in the Gaelic tale, “How Cormac 
Mac Airt got his Branch,” that was first translated and published by 
Standish Hayes O’Grady for the Ossianic Society.”° It tells how King 
Cormac—a third century Irish king—saw outside his dun one day a 
youth bearing a “glittering fairy branch with nine apples of red gold 
upon it.” The powers of this branch were such that “when anyone 
shook it wounded men and women with child would be lulled to sleep 
by the sound of the very sweet fairy music which those apples uttered 
. ». No one on earth would bear in mind any want, woe, or weariness of 
soul when that branch was shaken for him, and whatever evil might have 
befallen any one he would not remember it at the shaking of the branch.’’” 
So enamored is he of the branch that Cormac gives his wife, son, and 
daughter for it. After a year he hunts for them; he comes to the land, 
and finally the house, of Mananan Mac Lir, the owner of the branch, 
who has Cormac’s family in his keeping. Cormac gets his family back 
and Mananan lets him keep the branch. 

Both Kennedy” and O’Curry tell the same story; if Yeats read O’Curry 
he found in the latter’s discussion of the “Musical Branch” as used in 
Celtic mythology a definition of the term that could have given him the 
basis for the word “bell-branch”’ itself: ‘‘a branch, or branch pole, upon 
which a cluster of bells was suspended.” 

That the fairy branch had much hold of Yeats’s imagination during 
the years about the time of his writing of “The Wanderings of Oisin”’ 
is shown also by his use of it in the dedicatory poem to his selections 
from the Irish novelists, that begins: 


There was a green branch hung with many a bell 
When her own people ruled this tragic Eire; 


8 mm, 67-70. 69 mm, 123-124. 

1 Trans. of the Oss. Soc. For the Year 1855 (Dublin, 1857), m1, 213-229. This is referred 
to by Nutt, op. cit., pp. 193-194, where he gives a précis of O’Grady’s trans. 

"1 Tbid., p. 213. ” Ibid. 

73 “King Cormac in Fairy Land,” Bardic Stories, pp. 99-103. 

4 On the Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, 3 vols. (Dublin, 1873), m1, 313-323. 
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And from its murmuring greenness, calm of Faery, 
A Druid kindness, on all hearers fell.” 


Seventh. When Oisin describes the heroes of Ireland that move past 
him in the wooded valley of sleepers, he has these lines: 


Came car-borne Balor, as old as a forest, his vast face sunk, 
Helpless, men lifting the lids of his weary and death-pouring eye.” 


This picture, I suggest, had its genesis in O’Grady’s two descriptions of 
Balor: the one, in his History of Ireland: Critical, etc., “Balor, sleepy 
with age, was with difficulty brought into the battle. Nine giants with 
hooks lifted like a portcullis the vast lid of his petrifying eye’; the 
. other, in his History of Ireland: Cuculain and his Contemporaries, “Balor 
of the mighty blows . . . with his Gorgon eye . . . converted armies into 
stones. Ten giants it required to raise the lid, for in age, the monster 
became inert and comatose.””® 


We have seen, then, how the Irish legends and literature that gave 
Yeats the main subject of “The Wanderings of Oisin” gave him also 
much of its subsidiary material; and it is clear he was speaking truth of 
at least these early years when he wrote as late as 1915 in a discussion of 
his friendship with John O’Leary that “From these debates [in a Young 
Ireland Society], from O’Learys conversation, and from the Irish books 


he lent or gave me has come all I have set my hand to since.”’* There are 
of course influences other than Irish in the poem, notably those of the 
Romantic poets, especially Shelley,*° but many of these he was quick to 


% “The Dedication to a Book of Stories Selected from the Irish Novelists,” Collected 
Poems (New York, 1938), p. 51. The poem appeared first in 1890 in vol. 1 of the selections 
from the novelists. The symbolism of the branch is carried throughout the poem’s six 
stanzas. 76 m1, 91-92. 7 1, 120. 

78 11, 93. Yeats says of Balor, Poems (1895), p. 282: “Balor.—The Irish Chimaera, the 
leader of the hosts of darkness at the great battle of good and evil, life and death, light 
and darkness, which was fought out on the strands of Moytura, near Sligo.” The story of 
Balor is told elsewhere, notably by John O’Donovan, Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland by 
the Four Masters (Dublin, 1851), 1, 18 ff.; and O’Curry, Lectures on the Ms. Materials, 
etc., pp. 249-250; O’Grady, however, is the only one to give most of the detail Yeats uses. 
“Car-borne” may have come from Macpherson who used it frequently: e.g., “car-borne 
Cormac,” “car-borne Calmar,” “car-borne Cairbar,” Poems of Ossian (Perth, 1795), 1, 
196, 198, 209. Yeats apparently knew Ossian for he questioned its authenticity in con- 
versation with Macgregor Mathers, Auobiographies, p. 414. Horace Reynolds discusses 
the Balor image of Yeats, Letters to the New Island (Cambridge, 1934), p. 22, although he 
does not give any source. 

79 “Reveries Over Childhood and Youth,” Autobiographies (New York, 1927), p. 125. 
‘“Reveries” was first published in 1915. 8° Subject of a separate study. 
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reject when they became too familiar to him in print: “. .. When I had 
finished The Wanderings of Oisin [I was] dissatisfied with its yellow and 
dull greens, with all that overcharged colour inherited from the romantic 
movement.”®! But nowhere does he indicate dissatisfaction with the 
Irish influences. 

He shaped the Irish material as he saw fit. He did not stick close to 
the Oisin story as he found it; he did not hesitate to put into what was 
purely a story of the Fenian cycle, names and references such as Mananan 
and Balor, from other Irish story cycles. The “national literature” that 
would make Ireland “beautiful in the memory’’® he was hoping to create 
in these years could be be brought about only by a free use of what was at 
hand; he was obviously not interested in simply retelling in verse Irish 
legends and tales. He even had the idea at one time—whether before or 
after “The Wanderings of Oisin” is hard to say®*—of writing a new 
Prometheus Unbound for Ireland, using Oisin or some other Irish hero in 
place of Prometheus, and so laying the foundation for an Irish literature 
that, in association with other arts, would “‘so deepen the political passion 
of the nation that all, artist and poet, craftsman and day-labourer would 
accept a common design.” 

That such a poem, that a “national literature” of the kind he wanted 
could be made out of the Fenian and Red Branch stories in the same way 
that a Greek and an English literature grew out of the Homeric and the 
Arthurian stories, Yeats proved in little in “The Wanderings of Oisin.”’ 
He showed his fellow-artists that immediately around them lay a store- 
house of material to be used however they wished; and that what they 
thought they might require they should go and take. 


RUSSELL K. ALSPACH 
University of Pennsylvania 


5! Yeats, op. cit., p. 91. 8 Tbid., p. 126. 

53 See “Four Years: 1887-1891,” Autobiographies, p. 240. If I read the context correctly 
it was after. But it is difficult to be sure; Yeats shies away from definite dates. 

% Tbid. 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Continued from PMLA, tv, 1384) 
I. Under date of March 6, 1943, the Council approved unanimously 


the following recommendations of its Advisory Committee, made at a 
meeting held on February 20th. 


1. That the meeting of the Council be tentatively set for September. 
2. That the Committee on Honorary Members (Kenneth McKenzie, 


chairman) be refilled by the appointment of J. S. P. Tatlock (English), 


H. Carrington Lancaster (French), W. G. Howard (Germanic), John 
Van Horne (Spanish). [All accepted.] 

3. That reprints of suitable PMLA articles be distributed through 
the Rockefeller Foundation to a select list of Latin American libraries, 
institutions, and scholars. 

4. That in By-Law I the sentence “All officers shall hold office until 
their successors are chosen” be explicitly interpreted to include officers 
of Departmental Sections and Discussion Groups. 


II. Under date of June 1, the Council approved by mail ballot the 


following report of its Advisory Committee, made at a meeting held on 
May 24th: 


Your Advisory Committee, Professors Baugh, Fife, and Gauss, 
met with the Secretary and Treasurer in the Executive Office on Mon- 
day, May 24, 1943, in a session (10 a.m.—1.00P.m.) and continued dis- 
cussions at luncheon till 3 p.m. 


They reviewed the financial status of the Association (copy of the 
Treasurer’s statement enclosed) and approved it as being under present 
conditions as good as could be expected and not seriously discouraging. 
They make the following recommendations to the Council: 

1. Committee on Research Activities. That its report be accepted and 
that it be instructed to transact its business, for the duration, by corre- 
spondence, omitting committee meetings. 

2. That Professor William G. Holbrook (Northwestern) be con- 
firmed as successor to T. R. Palfrey (Northwestern) as co-chairman 
of the Committee on Photographic Reproductions. 

3. That the Council meet in New York, N. Y., on Sept. 18-19, under 
the following conditions. The expenses of members not more distant 
than Washington, D. C. (namely, Professors Fife, Havens, Blanke- 
nagel, Holmes, Gauss, Wade, Baugh, O. W. Long) will be defrayed by 
the Association. It is understood that the expenses of President Schevill 
will be defrayed by his institution. The others, unless by chance able 
to be present, are requested to name a proxy from in or near New 
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York, N. Y., preferably a former member of the Council. 

4. Appointments and Nominations. The Committee reviewed all 
names (273) proposed by members of the Council. They submit the 
enclosed ballot, with two names for each post (except in one instance), 
and request that those persons not chosen be considered alternates in 
case the scholars chosen decline. 

The Committee was of opinion that decision on a 1943 Annual Meet- 
ing should be made on Sept. 18-19, and favorably only if conditions 
have by then greatly changed. Twenty-two Groups have reported pro- 
grams fairly near completion, and several others report active planning. 


III. Under the same date the Council made the following appoint- 
ments and nominations: 


Editorial Committee (English): Bredvold, L. I. Univ. of Michigan 
Editorial Committee (Modern French): Peyre, Henri. Yale University 
Program Committee: Havens, George R. Ohio State University. Romance 
Committee on Photographic Reproductions: Goodchild, Donald. ACLS 
Monograph Committee: Campbell, T. Moody Northwestern University. 
Germanic 
Revolving Fund Committee: Arlt, G. O. University of Calif. at Los 
Angeles. Germanic 
New Variorum Shakespeare Committee: Bentley, C. E. University of 
Chicago 
Committee on Research Activities: Bryan, W. F. Northwestern Uni- 
versity. English 
Gilbert, A. H. Duke University. English 
Commission on Trends in Education: Morgan, B. Q. Stanford Univer- 
sity. Germanic 
Snyder, Franklyn. Northwestern University. President 
Spiller, Robert. Swarthmore College. English 
Nominations for Executive Council (1944-47): 
DeVane, W. C. Yale University. English 
Hubbel, Jay. Duke University. English 
Thompson, Stith. University of Indiana. English 
White, Helen C. University of Wisconsin. English 
Wilkins, Ernest H. Oberlin College. Romance 
Williams, Edwin B. University of Pennsylvania. Romance 





[All appointees have accepted.] 


Percy W. Lone, Secretary 
For the decision on the 1943 Annual Meeting see cover page 4. 











